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FOREWORD. 


“Man yatul dhailuliu yata’ Arabic Frorerh. 

O NE of the most deplorable things in history, said 
Dr. J. W. Draper, the author of “The Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” is the systeiiiAic way 
in which European writers have contrived to put out of 
sight the scientific obligations to the Arabs. This was 
substantially true at the time it was written, but nowadays 
no person, save the merest tyro, can afford to adopt such 
an attitude. Specialised research has allocated the pre- 
cise position of tlie Arabs in the culture history of Mediae- 
val Europe. In three of the courses of the qiiadrivium or 
mathesis, that is to say, in arithmetic, geometry and as- 
tronomy, WT now know quite definitely that if it had not 
been for the improvements, discoveries and inventions of 
the Arabs, these sciences, in Europe, would have been 
much slower in their evolution. Concerning the remain- 
ing course of the qiiadriviiiviy that is “music,” no one had 
attempted to demonstrate the definite position of this 
Arabian science and art in the cultural development of 
Europe. I essayed to fill in this hiatus meanwhile, in a 
monograph, entitled “ [Clues for] The Arabian Influence 
on Musical Theory,”^ in which I furnished a number of 


^Written in P>J]. Delivered as a lecture before the Glasgow 
University Oriental Society, October, 1923. Published in the 
“Journal of the Poyal Asiatic Society,” Part I, 1925. Re-issued 
as a pamphlet by Harold Reeves, London, Pehruary, 1925. 
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‘‘clues'* in a carefully documented way. Savants from 
many parts of the globe interested themselves in the dis- 
cussion, some, indeed, with helpful suggestions, for which 
I am very grateful. In this country, Miss Kathleen 
Schlesinger made a contribution to the discussion in a 
pamphlet entitled “ Is European Musical Theory Indebted 
to the Arabs ? ; Reply to The Arabian Influence on Musi- 
cal Theory."* 

I said in my monograph that if my work aroused suffi- 
cient interest and discussion, I would be prepared to deal 
with the question in a more extended and permanent way. 
The criticisms of I\Iiss Schlesinger and others urged 
me to carry out my promise, and the present work is a 
part-fulfilment of this. I say fart-iuliilmenty because 
the most important section of my monograph, that on 
Mensural Music," has not yet received attention. My 
monograph comprised only twenty pages of letterpress, 
the first ten of which dealt with “ clues " for the Arabian 
influence in: (i) “Musical Instruments," (2) ‘'Discant,’ 
(3) ‘‘ Organum," (4) “ Laws of Consonances,” (5) “ Sol- 
feggio," and (6) “Instrumental Tablature," whilst the en- 
suing ten pages were devoted, almost entirely, to (7) “ Men- 
sural Music,” save for a few lines about (8) “Notation." 
Obviously, the most important contribution concerned 
“Mensural Music,” as the London “Times” was careful 
enough to notice.^ Yet Miss Schlesinger had no words 
for my carefully documented “clues” on this question, 
nor even a nod of recognition for my discovery, 


* Published orifjjinally in the ‘‘Musical Standard,’’ May 2 and 
10, 1925, and re-issued as a pamphlet by Harold Reeves, London. 
^“The Times Literary Supplement,” February 5, 1925, p. 90, d. 
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not only philologically but musically, of the hocket 
in the Arabic Iqa'dt} She devoted her attention to 
the relatively minor questions enumerated above. In 
justice to this writer I must, however, admit that she had 
reasons for this omission, for she says : “The question of 
the acceptance of an Arab rather than a Greek origin of 
‘Mensural Music’ is a weighty matter which must be left 
to those who have made a specialised study of the 
subject.” 

At the outset, let me say that Miss Schlesinger was very 
appreciative of my monograph, and more than once paid 
a compliment to “the great value of the research work 
accomplished.”*'^ At the same time, she made definite 
strictures, and fundamental historical facts w’ere chal- 
lenged, and in view of that I contributed a “reply” in 
the pages of “The Musical Standard” entitled “Facts 
for the Arabian Musical Influence.”® Thereupon, Miss 
Schlesinger made a “counter-reply” under the title, “The 
Greek Foundations of the Theory of Music.”^ 

On account of the fresh ground that was being broken, 
the discussion attracted still further attention, and finally 
I was asked to reprint my articles on the “Facts for the 


^ The musical identity was dealt with later by Professor Julian 
Ribera in his “ ba Musica de las Cantigas’’ (1922) and “ Historia 
de la Musica Arabe Mediaeval y sii Influencia en la Espaiiola ’’ 
(1927). Dr. Robert Lachmann, the author of “ Musik des Ori- 
ents” (1929) informs me that my ‘‘clues’* on the musical side 
are being followed up by a German musico-Orientalist. 

•^Pp. 3, lo, 16, 17, 18. 

Musical Standard” (1925-26), Yol. XXVII, Nos. 477 to 489. 

7 “ Musical Standard” (1926), Vol. XXVII, Nos. 479 to 490. 
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Arabian Musical Influence” in book form. This I could 
not do very well without taking cognisance of Miss 
Schlesinger's “counter-reply,” and the difficulty was to 
combine the two. Fortunately, Mr. William Reeves agreed 
to reprint the “Facts,” together with a number of Ap- 
pendices which would enable me to deal with Miss 
Schlesinger’s “ counter-reply ” 

Thanks to the energy of Mr. Reeves, the “Facts” were 
reprinted by the close of 1926, but, unfortunately, owing to 
indifferent health, other literary work, and the more press- 
ing demands of one’s vocation, the final Appendices were 
not completed until spring, 1929. Indeed, I feel that it is 
incumbent upon me to take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging my indebtedness to both the publishers and 
printers for their extreme leniency and courtesy in this 
matter. 

To enable my readers to appreciate w’hat the “Arabian 
Influence” really means, Chapter I has been specially 
written as an introduction to what follows. Chapter II 
to Chapter VIII comprise the “Facts” as they ap- 
peared as articles in “ The Musical Standard.” They have 
been revised in places, typographical errors corrected. Miss 
Schlesinger quoted in full when necessary (primarily to 
meet her objections), and some sentences rewritten so as to 
make my meaning clearer. The “ F acts ” themselves re- 
main, however, precisely as they appeared in “ The Musi- 
cal Standard.”® In the forty-eight Appendices I have 


have omitted the article on “The Question of Consonances.’^ 
Miss Schlesinger admitted (“Musical Standard,” XXVII, p. 177) 
that she had made a mistake in her calculations in her pamphlet 
(pp. 9-10). No purpose could therefore be served in reprinting the 
article, which dealt mainly with the point raised. 
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dealt at length with Miss Schlesinger’s counter-reply ” 
entitled ‘‘The Greek Foundations of the Theory of 
Music.” 

As the author of the “Precursors of the Violin Fam- 
ily ” and of the numerous articles in the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” (eleventh edition), I have a high regard for 
Miss Schlesinger’s gifts in matters of research, and in the 
history of musical instruments she has probably done the 
most creditable pioneer work in Britain. I would there- 
fore like it to be borne in mind that if I am somewhat 
critical of Miss Schlesinger’s opinions, I am, more often, 
actually countering what is perhaps the “ accepted opin- 
ion” among musicologists to-day. Indeed, it will be 
obvious that my work is something more than a mere p^- 
sonal “reply,” as I frequently use my critic as a “theme” 
for my “ variations.” 

In concluding this preface, I would like to express my 
indebtedness to friends who have read my “proofs” and 
bestowed other courtesies. Among them are Mr. Wilson 
Steel, Mrs. Wilson Steel, M.A., Mr. Adam Henderson, 
B.Litt., and Mrs. Margaret G. Weir, M.A. 

HENRY GEORGE FARMER. 


Glasgow. 
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Chapter I. 

THE ARABIAN INFLUENCE. 

1. The Political Contact. 

2. The Literary and Intellectu.^l Contact. 

The cfforis which hare been made to aacrihe fo Greek influence 
the science of Egypt^ of later Babylon^ of Indio, and that of the 
Arahs^ do not add to the glory that was Greece.’^ — Professor L. C. 
Knrpinski, “The American Mathematical Monthly,” XXVI. 

W HAT is implied by the words, ''Arabian culture * 
in the question under discussion? I pointed 
out in my monograph that the phrase had re- 
ference to "Arabic speaking peoples.”^ The ex- 
pression has been too long in vogue to disturb scholars,’ 
and it is still current.^ Yet, as Professor D. B. Macdonald, 


1 Page 3. See Appendix 1. 

* Wiistenfeld, “ Geschichte der arabischen Aerzte u. Natur- 
forscher ” (1840). Leclerc, “ Histoire de la medecine arabe” 
(1876). Suter, “Die Mathematiker u. Astronomen der Araber ” 
(1900). 

Browne, E. G., “Arabian Medicine” (1921). O^Loary, 
“Arabic Thought and its Place in History” (1922). Campbell, 
D., “ Arabian Medicine and its Influence on the Middle Ages ” 
(1926). 
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of Hartford Theological Seminary, reminds me, the 
general reader must be borne in mind, and so let us make 
it quite clear that when we speak of Arabia^i'* culture, we 
do not mean that its jons ct origo are claimed for the 
Arabs themselves or for Arabia, but simply that this 
culture arose under a polity that was Arabian, and that 
the language by which it was propagated was Arabic. 
That the Syrians, Byzantines and Persians played an im- 
portant part in this culture movement is well known. At 
the same time we must not forget that it was at the bid- 
ding of their Arab masters, who were too proud to be any- 
thing but a military aristocracy, that these people supplied 
this culture, for indeed, the Syrians, Byzantines and Per- 
sians knew but little of the treasures of Greek science, 
until the Arab khalifs rescued it from oblivion.*' 

When the Arabs planted the banner of the Prophet in 
Persian and Byzantine lands, they came in contact with 
civilisations which had an immense influence on their 
cultural outlook. The secret was that the outstanding 
features of these civilisations were peculiarly adaptable 
to Arab requirements, for they were of Semitic origin. 
Persia itself owed much of its culture to the ancient Semi- 
tic peoples of Babylonia-Assyria. Greece was similarly 
indebted. Indeed, the great literary transmitters of 
Greek lore to the Arabs were the Heathen Sabaeans of 
Mesopotamia, and the Christian Syrians. 


h To use the term Islamic in place of Arabian would deprive the 
Christians, Jews, and other votaries who took an outstanding part 
in this culture, of their just claims, whilst the word Saracenic 
is equally open to objection, since it includes the ‘Uthmanli Turks, 
and, moreover, it is meaningless to the Oriental. 

5 See Appendix 2. 
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Yet the Arabs outdid their masters, and their achieve- 
ments in art, science and literature dwarf into insignifi- 
cance anything of a like nature in the East or West. All 
of this was to be of profound importance to European 
civilisation, because Europe owes it to the Arabs not only 
that they preserved for the apostles of the Renaissance 
all that was left of Greek science and philosophy, but 
that their scrutinising spirit and initiative in this direction 
was a tremendous force in the intellectual uprising that 
led to the Renaissance. Libri, the historian of mathe- 
matics, has truly said : “ Efface the Arabs from history, 
and the renaissance of letters would have been retarded 
for several centuries.”^’ 

The Arabian influence in Europe, can be traced, as I 
have already pointed out in my ‘‘ Arabian Influence on 
Musical Theory,” in two directions : (i) the mere political 
contact which began in the eighth century, and (2) the 
literary and intellectual contact which may be traced from 
the tenth century. The political contact was brought 
about by the world-wide dominion of the Khalifate and 
the succeeding Muslim states, whilst the literary and in- 
tellectual contact was due to the superiority of Arabian 
culture. Much of the influence due to the former came 
viva voce, or was handed on ‘^by rote,” whilst the influ- 
ence arising from the latter was a definite transmission 
by means of literature. The political contact began 
earlier, and we can view its import to better advantage 
by spreading out the lands that fell to the sword of 
Islam, before our eyes. 


^ Libri, “ HLst. Math.,” 


i, p, 151, 
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The Political Contact. 

At the time of the accession of the first khalif, 
Abu Bakr (632), the Khalifate was confined to the 
Arabian peninsula. By the following year the Eastern 
conquests of the Arabs had begun, and they followed 
in quick succession — ‘Iraq ‘Arab! (633), Mesopotamia 
(637), Persia (642), Afghanistan (661), Bukhara (674), 
Sind (708), and Farghana (712). Northern con- 
quests gave them — Syria (638), Adharbaijan (642), and 
portions of Armenia and Asia Minor (647). Western 
conquests embraced Egypt and Tripoli (647), Tunisia 
(670), and Morocco (708). 

Of greater importance to our present inquiry are the 
conquests in Asia Minor, Italy and Spain. Asia Minor 
was first invaded in 647, and later, an army overawed 
the land to the very threshold of Constantinople, which 
was more than once besieged, and an adjacent island 
held for seven years. During the Umayyad and early 
*Abbasid period, the frontiers of the Khalifate extended 
through a line of towns along the Taurus Range, includ- 
ing Tarsus, Adana, Tyana and Melitene. The Tulunids 
(868-905) took over most of this territory, but later, when 
the Saljuqs of Rum (1077-1300) and the Danishmandids 
(c. 1097-1165) assumed power, almost three-fourths of 
Asia Minor was held by the Muslims, i.e., as far as Aidin 
in the West, and up to the borders of Sultanoni in the 
North. 

In Italy and contiguous islands, Muslim contact may 
be traced as early as the eighth century, when Sardinia 
was occupied. This island remained in Muslim hands, 
on and off, for three centuries (720-1050). Malta also 
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became a Muslim possession (810-1090), and an attempt 
was even made to hold Corsica (810, et seq.). The great- 
est of all the Muslim possessions in these parts was Sicily 
(827-1071). On the mainland of Italy, were other Mus- 
lim states or colonies — Calabria (c. 837-80), Taranto 
(840-80), Bari (841-71), Trajetto (c. 878-915), as well as 
the Pontine Islands, Ischia, Cape Miseno, the Ligurian 
coast, and Lombardy. 

In Spain, the conquests of the Muslims were more 
thorough. In 71 1, Tariq crossed from the African shore, 
and invaded Spain. By 713, the whole of the peninsula 
as far as the Pyrenees and Cantabrian Range was in the 
hands of the invader, who maintained a footing on the 
land until 1492. The Pyrenees were crossed and the 
teiritory as far as Narbonne was annexed (720-59), and 
the Balearic Isles were seized and held fitfully (798-1232). 
In 751 the Christians pushed the Muslims back in Spain 
to a line which ran approximately from Coimbra along 
the Sierra de Guadarrama to Pampeluna, whilst in the 
East, a Christian advance was made in 801 beyond Pam- 
peluna and Barcelona. This remained the frontier prac- 
tically for two centuries and a half, until Salamanca 
(1055), Madrid (1083), Toledo (1086), Tarragona (1089), 
and Huesca (1096), fell before the onslaughts of the 
Christians. By the mid-twelfth century the Tagus was 
reached in the West, and by 1260 all that was left to the 
Muslims was the present province of Granada. In 1484 
the final struggle began, and in 1492 the city of Granada 
surrendered to Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Khalifate, as a political force, did not hold sway 
over its vast dominions for much more than a century. 
Disintegration soon showed itself, and petty dynasties 
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sfirang up in Spain, North Africa, Syria and Persia, 
which, however, acknowledged the spiritual authority of 
the Khalif save in the case of the Umayyads in Spain, 
and the anti-Khali fate of the Fatimids in Egypt. This 
disintegration of the Khalifate, however ruinous it was 
eventually to the body politic, was helpful to general 
culture and to commercial prosperity. Just as Baghdad, 
the capital of the Khalifate, had ousted Byzantium as a 
culture centre, and had become the emporium of the 
Eastern world, so the capitals of the newly-founded 
dynasties, freed from the leash of Baghdad, now vied 
with the mother capital for cultural and commercial 
supremacy. Whatever political or sectarian differences 
existed, a common culture prevailed from Samarkand 
beyond the Oxus to Cordova in Spain, a culture, by the 
side of which that of Western Europe was mere 
barbarism. 

The glories of the “Golden Age” of Arabian civilisa- 
tion have often been penned. It was the cynosure of 
every eye beyond its confines. The grandeur of its edi- 
fices, the .splendour of its courts, the puissance of its 
warriors, together with the ease, prosperity and general 
well-being of its people, became a byword. In all the 
great cities colleges, schools and libraries flourished. The 
Bait al-Hikma, the izdniiyya, and the Blmdristdn of 
Baghdad, and the madaris of Damascus, Cairo, Cor- 
dova and Palermo, were long famous as seats of learning. 
Khalif, sultan and amir patronised virtuosi and scholars 
unstintedly. Art, science and letters rose to an eminence 
unheard of since the days of Grecian splendour. The 
sciences were especially studied, and the inventions, dis- 
coveries and improvements made by Arabian savants in 
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astronomy, geometry, medicine, chemistry, mechanics and 
botany, are generally admitted.^ 

It was inevitable that Europe should find this new 
spirit arousing her from the heavy slumber of the Dark 
Ages. 

Professor Leo Wiener, of Harvard University, has 
shown that the Goths were the first carriers of Arabian 
culture into Western Europe. Dispersed by the Muslim 
conquerors of Spain, they found sanctuary with their 
Germanic kin, who protected them not only because of 
their reputed superior culture, but because they brougnt 
with them “ the new learning and arts of the conquerors.”^^ 
Plence, we can appreciate why Alcuin should speak of 
the Goths as a God- favoured nation, and that Charle- 
magne should encourage them as colonists. 

About 760, we find these Goths influencing St. Gall, 
since we find Arabic nomenclature in the domestic lan- 
guage of that region.' This is traceable in the vocabu- 
laries which are based on Arabico-Gothic glosses. In 
the Anglo-Saxon charters, there is quite a host of Arabico- 
Gothic words, and we know that the Anglo-Saxon glos- 
saries came from St. Gall."^' Indeed, Wiener thinks that 
“it is very doubtful if the alleged Greek renaissance of 
Irish scholarship is independent of, and older than the 
Arabico-Gothic renaissance of Greek learning.”^ Verona 


^ See Appendix 3. 

Wiener, “Contributions towards a History of Arabico-Gothic 
Culture, 1, xxxiii-xxxvi. See his “ Germanic Laws,’’ 77 et scq. 
nhid., II, p. 329. sihicl, I, p. 194. 

4 Hesscls, J. H., ” A Late Eighth-Century Latin- Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary,” xiii. 


^Wiener, op, c?/., II, p. 329. 
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and other cities of Northern Italy also had colonies of 
Goths in the eighth and ninth centuries. The greater 
part of Gothic literature was preserved in Italy, and 
Spanish bibles abounded there in the tenth century.^ 

The Muslim rulers were sought by the emperors 
and princes of Europe as allies, and embassies passing 
to and fro were not uncommon. Pepin and Charlemagne, 
as well as the Byzantine Emperors, sent their envoys to 
Muslim courts, and in return received the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the latter. That such missions were the means 
of introducing Oriental ideas into the West is generally 
acknowledged.^ Similar diplomatic relations existed 
between the Normans of Sicil}^ and Muslim Egypt, and 
between Byzantium and Muslim Spain. Muslim armies 
fought on Italian soil for the Lombard princes, the 
Byzantines, and even the Pope. They marched side by 
side with the soldiers of the petty Christian princes north 
of the Pyrenees. The Norman armies of Roger I and 
Frederick II of Sicily contained whole divisions of 
Muslims. 

The cultural influence due to the presence of this 
Muslim civilisation in Europe or in close proximity can- 
not be over-estimated, for “ the blessings of culture which 
were given to the West by its temporary Islamitic ele- 
ments are at least as important as the influence of the 
East during the time of the Crusades.”® Spain, Italy and 
Byzantium became the great highways for the infiltration 


^ Ibid.y II, p. 276. Berger, “ Hi.stoirc de la Vulgate,’^ p. 140. 

^ Cambridge Mediaeval History,^* ii, p. 592. Bury, “History 
of the Eastern Roman Empire,^ p. 438. 

s “Cambridge Mediaeval History,’’ ii, p. 390. 
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of this culture, although we must not lose sight 'of the 
fact that these lands had been the centres of the Visi- 
gothic, Roman and Greek civilisations, because this helps 
us to appreciate why the Arabian influence was able lo 
make itself felt so effectively. 

The Crusades, too, had some influence on Western 
Europe, although, probably, the military arts gained most 
by the contact. One is inclined to think that more was 
accomplished “ m the quiet contacts of peace,”® as in 
the sphere of commerce. 

The argosies of the Muslims plied the Mediterranean 
long before Venice, Genoa and Pisa dominated its waters,^® 
and the caravan routes had been in Arab hands since the 
dawn of history. We know from Papal records of the 
eighth and ninth centur\', that Arab Spain supplied Rome 
with line vestments and tapestries for ecclesiastical pur- 
poscs.^^ Venice, as early as the ninth century, already 
had a trade with Syria and Cairo.^^ The commercial tics 
between Bari and the Arabs of the East are said to date 
from the days when the Muslims held this town.^*^ Amalfi 
too, was trading with the Muslims in the same century 
and this town was the centre of the Oriental trade, until 
the Normans broke its independence at the close of the 
eleventh century. 


Robertson, J. M., “Evolution of States,’^ p. 69. 
io “ Cambridge Modern History, i, Chapter I. 

Vignoli, ii, pp. 243-5. 

^*Heyd, “Hist, dii Commerce du Levant,’’ i, 110. 

^3 Heyd, op. cit., i, p. 97. 

U I bill. ^ p. 99. 

Ibid., p. 107. Dutt, D. C., “ History of India,” ii, p. 312. 
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France in the ninth century is claimed to have had 
commercial tics with Egypt, and certainly Russia and 
the Baltic provinces were in touch with the East before 
the opening of the eleventh century.^^ Probably Greece, 
in spite of her political enmity, was as big a trader with 
Syria and Egypt as any other country. Up to the tenth 
century the commercial traffic between Byzantium and the 
East was highly devclopcd.^*"^ 

Our vocabularies reveal the incisions made on Western 
Europe through its commercial intercourse with the Mus- 
lims. Through the Arabic come a host of words of every- 
day usage such as cotton^ inusliriy damask^ tabby^ taffeta^ 
cavdely sugaty saffroHy boraxy orangey lemony sherbefy 
lozcngCy^^ musky camphoTy amber and sandalwood. 
Needless to say, the influence was not confined 
to the mere nomenclature of articles of exchange. The 
arts and crafts of the Muslims, as well as their manners 
and customs, were freely borrowed. The Muslim sailor 
brought the compass to Europe, and its givibaP^^ is an 
Arabic term. The alidade of the sextant, the admiral 
of the fleet, and the lce^ of the ship, all tell the tale of 
their origin. The land trader with his caravan and his 
guide? and, above all, his iariify added to the European 
stock of words. The soldier found the Muslim tactics 
worthy of adoption, and even his artillery and the Moor- 

Heyd, i, p. 92. 

^7 Ihkl.y i, p. 57, seq, 
iSIhid, p. 53. 

See Al-Ma8‘udi, Prairies d’or,^^ riii, p. 18. 

Arabic, hamala-*^ io bear.” 

^ Arabic, ^ah = “high.” 

* Arabic, qd^id = loader.” 
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ish pike. Such words as magazine and accoutlre^ are 
derived from the Arabic. The builder with his alcove^ 
the leather-worker in cordwain, the potter with his jar^ 
and the industrial artist with his arabesque and majolica^ 
copied the Muslim workman. 

If we look at the sports and pastimes of Europe we 
cannot fail to note those of Arabian origin. In chess, 
the word rook^ and in cards the term nap came through 
the Arab contact. It is highly probable that the 
word baccara is Arabic. Dances, especially in Southern 
Europe, reveal the influence of the Arabs of Spain, as in 
the zarabanda, and our morris dance is but the Moorish 
dance. Hawking, a favourite pastime with the Spanish 
Arabs, was reduced to an art, and the sakcr and other 
Arab-bred falcons were eagerly sought by Christian 
Europe. How much the knightly customs of chivalry 
and the tournament owe to the Muslims is generally 
admitted, as we know from the zalagdrda, and one 
strange officer, the tabardcr, took his office or name from 
the Arabs.^ 

We have taken a fairly broad view of the general cul- 
tural influences of Arabian civilisation on Europe through 
the political contact, and we can now enquire how far 
music was involved. Those who are acquainted with the 
literature of the Arabs can fully appreciate the statement 
that music with the Arabs was part and parcel of their 
daily lives. The courts of the khalifs, sultans and amirs 
were crowded with virtuosi, whilst every man who could 
boast of a social position had his qaina or female musi- 


^ Arabic, ahdura = ‘‘ to make ready. 
ft See Al-MaqrisI, i, p. 100. 
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cian, who was as common in the Golden Age of Muslim 
civilisation as the piano was in the Victorian era. With 
the common people, apart from the great public festivals 
fixed by Islam, there were the household feasts, at births, 
circumcisions, marriages, when music was “the one thing 
needful.” The song was to be heard on every side, 
whether from the professional musician or from the work- 
man, whilst the dance was, as with all the Semites, in- 
dispensable. As for musical instruments, whilst the 
names of those used in Europe might be counted on the 
fingers, those of the Arabs can be enumerated by the 
dozen. 

The tremendous vogue of music in all its branches can 
best be appreciated from the pages of the famous “ Kitab 
al-Aghani” or “Book of Songs,” written by Abu*l-Faraj 
al-Isfahani (d. 967), and the “Iqd al-Farid,” or “Unique 
Necklace,” by the Spanish Arab, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 
(d. 940). The former comprises twenty-one volumes, and 
contains a collection of poems that had been set to music 
from pre-Islamic times to the ninth century, together with 
biographical details of authors, composers, singers, in- 
strumentalists and musical liitcrateiirs. During the thou- 
sand years that have elapsed since this monument of 
erudition was produced, nothing of its kind in worth 
or merit has been accomplished by any writer of Western 
Europe. If we look at the “Fihrist” of Muhammad ibn 
Ishclq al-Nadim {c. 988), or the works of Ibn al-Qifti, Ibn 
Abi Usaibi'a, or Abu’l-Fida, we can see a long list of 
Greek musical theorists whose writings were known to the 
Arabs, as well as innumerable Arabian musical theorists 
and litterateurs. 

During the political contact, the musical influence of 
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Muslim peoples on Europe was mainly that which could 
be transmitted by hand, as with musical instruments, and 
what could be learned “by rote,*’ for in those days not 
only melodies, but verse and story also, were frequently 
communicated in this way. Christian Spain was pos- 
sibly the first to feel the new contact. A glance at the 
musical instruments of mediaeval Spain, as delineated in 
manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh centuries,^ and in 
the “Cantigas de Santa Maria” (thirteenth century) re- 
veals the debt owed to the Arabs, ^ whilst the names of 
these instruments, preserved in the verses of Juan Ruiz 
(fourteenth century) fully supplement this assertion. 
Laud^ rabe morisco^ cai^o, atambor, guitarra morisca, tarn- 
boretCy panderete^ g^y^^y exabeba^ albogoriy anafily and 
atambal, were names which came through the Arabic. 
Other documents tell us of the dulgaynUy adufe^ exaquity 
chirimia and xelami, all of which are derived from the 
same source. In the word zambras the Spaniards pre- 
serve the name of the musical festivals of the Arabs, as 
they do in such expressions as algazara and alarido? 

Casiri, the famous Arabic bibliographer, says that the 
Arabian melodies were great favourites with the Cata- 
lans, not only when sung by the professional minstrels, 
but by the rough sailors at the ports.^^ Juan Ruiz, the 
fourteenth century poet already mentioned, quotes an 


7Riano, Fig. 39. Lavignac’s Ency. de la Musique,” iv, p. 
1928. 

s Miss Schlesinger holds that “ the greatest proportion of these 
(instruments) can be traced to an Oriental origin, through the 
Arabs.*' (** Precursors, etc.," p. 410.) See Appeudix 4. 

Ribera, ‘‘La Miisica de las Cantigas," p. 83. 

Casiri, “ Bibl. Arab.-Hisp. Escur.’^ 
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Arabian tune entitled “ Cabel el orabin/’ or '' Cabel el 
garabi.”^^ It would appear to be the identical tune given 
by Salinas (d. 1590), who says that it probably came from 
the Arabs, since the words calvi vi calvi calvi onibi, are 
Arabic.^^ This brilliant mathcmatico-musician gives ex- 
amples of Spanish music of his day which show Arabian 
influence.^^ Another Arabian tunc mentioned by Juan 
Ruiz is entitled “ Caguil Hallaco.'' The word for song 
in Spanish is cafia^ and it is the Arabic ghanlya^ just as 
the Castilian anaxtr is the Arabic aUnashld (song, verse). 

The older authorities, Eximeno,^^ and Andres, openly 
admitted the influence of the Arabs on the music of 
Spain. Nowadays, savants like Pedrell would fain deny 
this influence. A more recent writer says that the in- 
fluence is not one of a type of construction, but rather a 
mere scheme of decoration, which, he says, is identical 
with what is seen in the Mudejar style of architecture.^' 


Juan Ruiz, “ Libro de buen amor^* (Ducainin edit.), coplas 
],2o0 ei seq. Riaiio, op. cit., 129. 

Salinas, “ De niusica libri VII,” p. 339. See Ribera, op. 
cit., 84. 

^^The melody beginning ‘‘ Que me querys el Cavallero,” has 
the rhythm of the modern jazz, a word derived from the Arabic 
jazz (= to apocopate, to cut off). Cf., jazu^a (= to curtail a 
verse). The jazz passed into North-West Africa with the full tide 
of Islamic culture, and was thus introduced into the southern slave 
states of America, from whom we obtained it. See my article, 
“ The Arab Influence on Music in the Western Soudan ” (“ Musi- 
cal Standard,” Nov. 15, 1924). 

i/^Eximeno, ‘‘DelF origine . . . della musica ” (1774), p. 403. 

Andres, “ Dell’ origine e progress! e dello state attuale d’ogni 
letteratura” (1782-99), i, 289-92, iv, 259, 264. See Appendix 5. 

Pedrell, ” Cancionero popular espanol,” pp. 69, 84. 

^7 “ The Criterion,” Feb., 1924, pp. 218-19. See Appendix 6, 
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Yet when we peruse the monumental work of the erudite 
Julian Ribera, “ La Miisica dc las Cantigas,” the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that the Arabian influence is far 
deeper than any previous writer had imagined. 

In Portugal, the Arabian influence is equally as patent, 
especially in the sports and pastimes of the people.^ As 
in Spain, they have their zambras or festivals, where one 
may hear them sing the hudas^^ and aravias or dance the 
mouriscasy words alone which tell of their origin. The 
musical instruments, like those of Spain, bear names which 
are mostly Arabic, whilst their form and structure are 
frem the same source. 

In France, contact with Arabian culture must have 
begun at an early period. In the industrial arts of the 
ninth-tenth centuries there can be no mistaking the Ori- 
ental influences which prevail.^^ Both Pepin and Charle- 
magne had intimate dealings with the Arabs of Spain 
and the East, and it was Charlemagne who “ probably was 
the means of introducing the new Arabian instruments 
to the rest of Europe.”^ The designs of musical instru- 
ments in the art works of the period are, in many cases, 
derived from Oriental models. Miss Schlesinger points 
out that the instruments delineated in Evangelarium of 
St. Medard (eighth century), and the Lothair, Aureum and 
Labeo Notker psalters (ninth-tenth centuries) “ are all Ori- 


is Braga, T., “0 povo portuguez nos sous costumes, cren^as e 
tradi^oes,” p. 75. 

Arabic, liuda^ = caravan song. ' 

See Appendix 7. 

i Schlesinger, “Precursors,’’ p. 280. Miss Schlesinger is quite 
confident that these instruments came from the Muslims of Spain 
or Sicily. See pp. 32J), 342, 371, 374, 398, 399, 420. 
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ental instruments derived from the Egyptian or older 
Asiatic civilisations and disseininated in Europe 
mainly through the ArahsP Yet a great deal more 
than the instruments themselves was borrowed. The 
roving Arab minstrel was the chief means whereby these 
Oriental instruments became known, and he passed on 
at the same time a new type of music. He may, indeed, 
have been the originator of the wandering minstrel class 
that spread all over Europe.^ Germanic and Romance 
rhyme undoubtedly came from the Semites, as Meyer has 
shown.^^ That the Spaniards imitated Arabic verse is 
stated by Alvarus in the mid-ninth century.-^ Prose was 
also affected. In the beginning of the twelfth century, 
the Counts of Barcelona became rulers of Provence, and 
here the troubadour and his jongleur re-acted the parts 
of the Arab amir and his ghanna'u 

Dr. J. M. Clark, the most recent (1926) historian of St. 
Gall, says, after reading the evidence put forward by the 
present writer : “ It is now definitely proved that the Ara- 
bic contribution to the theory and practice of music in 
the Middle Ages was considerable, and I think it highly 
probable that it made itself felt at St. Gall.”^® 

France carried the Arabic and other Oriental names for 
many of its musical instruments for centuries. Guillaume 
de Machaut {c. 1364) mentions the micanon, ruhehe, 
morache, guiterne, naquaire, cor Sarrasinois, doussainne^ 


^Fauriel, ‘^Hist. de la Poesie,” iii, p. 338. See Appendix 8. 

Meyer, “ Greeaniinelte Abhandlungen znr mittellatcinischen 
Pythmic,’’ I, p. 6. 

“ Espana Sagrada,’^ xi, p. 274. Amador de los Rios, iii, 
p. 48. 

Clark, “The Abbey of St. Gall,” vi. 
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labour^ muse d'Aussay and the eschaquier. Besides these 
we find the quesse, timbale^ gtghe and luth. It was pro- 
bably through the Basques (and the Neapolitans) that the 
tambourine got a real hold on Europe, and it is still called 
the tambour de Basque. (See Appendix 4.) 

Italy, like the other lands in close proximity to Muslim 
culture, moved forward under the stress of the contact.^ 
The earlier literature of Italy bears ample trace of Ori- 
ental influence. Poetry was certainly affected by Sicilian 
modes, and later by Provencal devices. The brilliant 
artistry of the Muslim minstrels in Sicily was bound to 
find an echo in the South of Italy. When the Normans 
became masters in the eleventh century, this Oriental in- 
fluence continued with as much vigour as before.^ Such 
instruments as the ImiOy rebeccOy tamburay ^lacohcray 
thcorbay jochy canoncy and mezzo canoncy carry, in their 
names, the story of their birth, as do the instruments de- 
lineated by Fra Angelico, Bellini and Mantegna/'*^ 

Although it was only among the Normans of the South 
that any active support was given to the Crusades, yet 
no country in Europe perhaps, was more influenced by 
this movement, than Italy. The great ports of Pisa, 
Venice and Genoa played a conspicuous part during the 
Crusades because of their hold on shipping, and they 
became not only the portals of Europe for the Crusaders 
themselves, but for the ideas which the latter had brought 
from the East. 

The Crusades (1096-1291) had a profound influence on 
Western Europe, though probably not so momentous as 


5 Tiraboschi, iii, p. 30C. 

^ “ Ency. xxv, p. 32. -i»See Appendix 4. 
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that due to the actual presence of the Muslim. Still, the 
fact that for two hundred years there were thousands of 
Crusading pilgrims journeying to the East, and returning 
with thoughts of the strange world that they had seen, 
must have counted considerably in culture progress. So 
far as our present subject is concerned, we are able to 
trace the influence of the Crusaders as distinct perhaps 
from other media^ by means of Oriental words and cus- 
toms which are Persian, Turkish, or Syrian. As we have 
pointed out already, the military arts gained considerably 
by this contact. The Christian armies, hitherto only sup- 
plied with military music comprised of trumpets and 
horns, now adopted a regular military band which had 
special f unctions.'" In these Muslim bands would be found 
such instruments as the naqqara, tabl, qas'a, tmbcil, 
tablr and baldbcxn^ all of which belonged to the drum class. 
To these were added the zd (cymbals) and the jidjid (gong) 
and the jagJidna (jingling johnny).^ Of wind instru- 
ments there were the zaiftry siirndyy naflr and bfiq. 

Many of these instruments were borrowed by Europe, 
together with their names — the 7iakcr or naqiiairCy the 
tabely tabor or iamb our y the quesse or caissCy the tymbala 
or twibalCy the balabdUy the jingling johnny y the sumcr or 
sumbery the dulgayna or doussainc, the anafil or anaiiny 
and the albogon or alboquc. 

Words like tinbdly tablr and baldbdn are Persian and 
Turkish, and, apparently, were introduced at the time of 
the Crusades. Qa.fa and naqqdra were not usual with the 

5 See my ^‘Risc and Development of Military Music*/’ p. 12, 
and Ramsay’s “ Angevin Empire,’’ pp. 302-3. 

6 The ;afir7idna, hence ‘"Johnnie,” or “Jingling Johnnie,” was 
]*e-introduced into Europe by the Turks in the seventeenth century. 
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Arabs of Europe, and they, too, ought to be placed to 
the credit of the Crusaders. I have already pointed out 
that the European term fanfare is the plural of nafir 
(anfar) in metathesis. In a similar way, the word lucket 
would perhaps appear to be the Hebrew iaqa' and the 
Arabic tnqa. 

Through Byzantium came another tide of Arabian cul- 
ture. Oriental influence had been streaming into Byzan- 
tine lands since Sasanid times, much of it Persian, and 
not a negligible amount Arabian, for Arabs w^cre in the 
army and administration.' With the rise of the Khalifatc, 
clear and definite traces of a fresh influx of Arabian cul- 
ture show themselves, and so much so, that we can count 
them in the “ ingredients of Byzantine civilisation.”'’ 
From the mid-seventh to the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, the arts were at low ebb in Byzantium. When the 
revival came, it was due, in the main, to Arabian influ- 
ences. Baghdad and other centres of Arabian culture 
had aroused the envy of Theophilus (829-42), and his 
craze for building probably came from a desire to outdo 
the Muslims.'^ Strange to say, a revival of interest in 
science also dates from this century,^'' and our oldest 
Byzantine MSS. of classical authors belong to this 
period.-^^ Clearly the Arabian influence reveals itself here. 
In the cloisonne technique of the ninth century, we can 


7 Cambridge Mediueval History,” iv, p. 73o. Sec Appendix 9. 
s iv, pp. 152, 773. 

^ IbliK, iv, ]>. 3U. Bury, “Jlistory of the Eastern Homan 
Empire,” p. 435. 

^^'(iJibbon (Bury edit.), vi, p. 1(J4. 

Oiiiont, ' ‘ Fiicsimilcs des plus aiicicns MSS. grecs du IX® au 
XI Y® siecle.” See Appendix 2. 
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trace the Oriental hand or mind/^ as much as in the 
fabrics, and also perliaps in other industrial arts. 

What Byzantium borrowed from the musical art of its 
Eastern neighbour is not easily determined. One of the 
earliest examples of an Arab rabab (the European rebec), 
however, may be found represented on a casket of Byzan- 
tine workmanship of the eighth (?) or ninth century, now 
in the Carrand Collection at Florencc.^'^ Later Byzantine 
music was deeply influenced by Arabian modcls.^^ 


The Literary and Intellectual Contact. 

Whilst the political contact brought a host of 
fresh Oriental customs and ideas to the West, a 
deep impulse came also from the literary and in- 
tellcctnal contact. This latter was also heightened 
by the fact that the Muslims themselves were on 
European soil from the eighth to the fifteenth century. 
Muslim Spain, in its passion for literary, artistic and 
scientific culture, became the rival of the Eastern khal- 
ifate. This land was, says Stanley Lane Poole, “the 
marvel of the Middle Ages, and which, when all Europe 
v/as plunged in barbaric ignorance and strife, alone held 
the torch of learning and civilisation bright and shining 
before the Western world. Its colleges and libraries at 
Cordova, Toledo, Seville, and other towns, became world- 


^ Bury, op. cit., p. 433. Diehl, L’art Byzantine,’* p. 642. 
25 “L’Art,** i, p. 24. 

2^TiiIyard, ‘*Byz. Mus. and Hymn.,” pp. 44, 63. 

2 Poole, S. L., ** Moors in Spain,” p. 43. 
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renowned. The college at Cordova reckoned its students 
by the thousand.^ Material and intellectual wealth 
seemed to go hand in hand. The coffers of the sultan 
‘Abd al-Rahman III (d. 961)^ brimmed over with twenty 
million pieces of gold/ whilst the library of the sultan 
Al-Hakam II (d. 976) contained four hundred thousand 
books.^ This latter monarch founded twenty-seven free 
schools in Cordova and paid the teachers from his own 
purse, whilst the former brought the Greek monk, Nicolas, 
to Cordova in 951, to supervise translatibns from the 
Greek. 

Italy, after the Lombard invasion in the sixth century, 
was left in desolation cultural 1\V^’ and the educational re- 
forms of Charlemagne in the ninth century scarcely 
contributed to repair the damage. In Muslim Sicily, on 
the other hand, “colleges and schools sprang up on all 
sides, and learning and art were patronised.’’^ That is 
why this island became, between the tenth and twelfth 
centuries, “ a source of both Greek and Arabic learning 
foi Western Europe.”'^ 

Strange as it may seem, the Arabian influence was 
given even greater impulse after the Norman conquest 
(1071), for “ the Normans came into the inheritance of the 
two most civilised nations of the time (the Arabs and 


s D(>z.y, “Hist, des MiisuL d’Espagjie,” iii, p. 109. 

5 He claimed the title of khaJif, 
ft Dozy, iii, 90. 

^Casiri, i, p. 38. See Appendix 10. 

cTiraboschi, “ Storia,” iii, p. 47. 
f Ameer Ali, “Short History of the Saracens,’’ p. 599. 

^ Hearnshaw, “ Mediseval Contributions to Modern Civilisation,’’ 

p. 121, 
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Byzantines) and allowed them to flourish side by side.*'® 
Roger II ^d. 1 1 54) and the Emperor Frederick II (d. 1250) 
were both ardent Arabo-philcs. The court of the latter 
monarch was as oriental as that of any amir of the Sicil- 
ian Aghlabids. Flerc were maintained Jewish savants 
who translated Arabic works for the colleges, astrologers 
from Baghdad, Saracen dancers, both male and female, 
and Moorish trumpeters Libraries were filled with 
Greek and Arabic works, and it was Frederick 11 who es- 
tablished the University of Naples and gave the College 
of Salerno Ins special attention. Through their portals 
Western Europe was to receive the bounties of the Ara- 
bian contact Professor C. 11 . Haslcins says “ Both his- 
torically and geographically Sicily was the natural meet- 
ing-point of Greek, Arabic and Latin civilisation, and a 
natural avenue for the transmission of Eastern art and 

learning to the West The distinetne element in 

southern learning lay, however, not on the Latin side, but 
in its immediate contact with Greek and Arabic scholar- 
ship, and the cliicf meeting-point of these various currents 
of culture was the royal court at Palermo, direct heir to 
the chnlisation of Saracen Sicily^ 

This literary and intellecinal contact of Muslim Spain 
and Sicily with Christian Spain and Italy, can be 
traced in two directions: (i) mere borrowings from Ara- 
bic works or Arab teachers, and (2) compilations and 
translations from Arabic works. 

The fiT^st viovcmcnt might be said to have started In 

^ “ Ency. Brit.,” xxv, p. 32. 

Scliack, “ Pocsie unci kunst der Araber in Spanien und Sici- 
lien,” ii, p. 151. 

Haskins, “The Normans in JSuropean History,” pp. 235, 238. 
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the eighth century. One of the oldest documents bearing 
definite evidence of the Arabic influence is the Codex 
Toletanus” of Isidore’s “ Etymologi2e In this docu- 
ment we have “ glosses ” in Arabic which date from the 
eighth century, revealing the fact that “some Goths were 
already more conversant with Arabic than with Latin, 
even though they remained Christians.”^^ 

In the ninth century, Bishop Alvarus of Cordova com- 
plains of the neglect of the Latin tongue in favour of 
the Arabic, and of the study of Arabic books rather than 
the Holy Scriptures. Alvarus says : 

‘'Who is there among the faithful laity sufficiently 
learned to understand the Holy Scriptures, or what our 
doctors have written in Latin? Who is there fired with 
love of the Gospels, the Prophets, the Apostles? All our 
young Christians .... arc learned in infidel erudition and 
perfected in Arabic eloquence. They assiduously study, 
intently read and ardently discuss Arabic books (volii- 
imna Cald(€or2im)}'> .... The Christians arc ignorant of 
their own tongue; the Latin race docs not understand its 
own language. Not one in a thousand of the Christian 
communion can write an intelligent letter to a brother. 
On the other hand, there ar 6 great numbers of them who 
expound the Arabic splendour of language, and metrically 
adorn, by mono-rhyme, the final clauses of songs, better 
and more sublimely than other peoples.”^*" 


Lindsay, W. M., “ Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymolog. sive 
Originum Libri XX.’’ 

Wiener, L., “Hist, of Arabico-Gothic Culture,” ii, p. 332. 
The Caldai are the Arabs, as proved by the contemporary 
“ Clironicon Sebastiani ” (“Espana sagrada,” xiii, p. 480). 

“ Espana sagrada,” xi, p. 274, See Appendix 11, 
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In the mid-tenth century we have direct evidence of the 
result of these Arabic studies in such works as the Ripoll 
MS. (tenth century) from Spain/^ the writings of Sab- 
batai ben Abraham or Donnolo (c. 946), from Italy/^ and 
the Alcandrius treatise (c, 950) from Southern France ( ? 

We then have traces of the Arabian influence in Bernelinus 
(r. 990), Gerbert (d. 1003), and Hermann Contract 
(d. 1054), all three being known as musical theorists or 
writers. 

The second movement can certainly be traced to the 
tenth century, when we have vague hints in Gerbert, who 
tells us (in 984) about a certain Joseph the Wise, and 
Lupitus of Barcelona, who undoubtedly were translators 
from the Arabic. By the following century, the steady 
and systematic translation of Arabic works had begun 
with Constantine the African (d. 1087), and was continued 
by Petrus Anfusi {c. 1106), Abraham ben Hijja {c. 1116), 
Adelard of Bath {c. 1120), Stephen of Antioch 

(c. 1127), Peter of Monte Cassino, (c. 1127), Hugh of 
Santalla (r. 1130), John of Seville (r. 1135), Hermann 
of Carinthia {c. 1138), Robert of Retine (c. 1141), Rudolf 
of Brughes (c. 1144), Plato of Tivoli (c. 1145), Eugenius 
of Sicily {c. 1154), Gerard of Cremona (d. 1187), and 
others. 

These translators and their successors rendered into 
Latin not only the Arabic translations of the Greek, but 


Haskins, Studies,’’ p. 8. See Beer, “ Sitz. dor Wien. Akad. 
(Phil. -Hist.),” civ, pp. 57-9. See Appendix 12. 

^7 Steinschneider, “Virchow’s Archiv.,” xxxii, p. B5. See Cns- 
telli, “ II Commento di Sabbatai Donnolo.” 

iSHearnshaw, op. cit., p. 120. See Thorndyke, “Hist, of 
Magic and Experimental Science.” 
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the most famed works of Arabian scholars wer^ presented 
in this tongue. Among the physicians whose works were 
translated were : Ishaq ibn Imran (called Isaac), Muham- 
mad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi (Rhazes), Ishaq ibn Sulaiman 
al-Isra'ili (Isaac Israeli), Ibn Sina (Av^icenna), Ibn Rid- 
wan (Rodoam), Abul-Qasim al-Zahrawi (Abulcasis), and 
Hunain ibn Ishaq (Oncin). In astrono7ny, there were ren- 
dered the works of Abu Ma'shar (Albumaser), Al-Bat- 
tani (Albategnius), Al-Farghani (Alfraganus), Yahya ibn 
Abi al-Mansur (Almansor), Al-Zarkali (Arzachel), Mas- 
lama al-Majrlti (Moslema). In niathe^natics^ Europe took 
the fullest advantage of translations from Abu ‘Abdallah 
al-Khwarizmi (Algaurizim), Tbn al-Haitham (Alhazen), 
Thabit ibn Qurra (Thcbid), Ahmad ibn al-Daya (Admet), 
and the Banfi J.lusa (“Liber trium fratrum”). In philo- 
sophy, there were the books of Al-Kindi (Alchindus), 
Al-Farabi (Alpharabius), Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Ibn 
Maimun (Maimonides), Ibn Bajja (Avenpace), and Ibn 
Rushd (Averroes). Hundreds of treatises on the arts and 
sciences were translated from the Arabic into Latin, and 
it is to this movement of study and translation that we 
must look for those influences which directly affected the 
Renaissance.^'^ 

Through the scholarly researches of Wiistenfelt-^ and 
Moritz Steinschneidcr,^^ we are able to view the vast treas- 


Haskins, “ Studies in the History of Medieeval Science,’^ p. 3 . 
Owen, “ Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance,” p. 66. 

Wiistenfelt, “Die ITebersetzungen arabischer Werke in das 
liUteiniscbe seit dem XI Jabrbundert.” 

2^ Steinsebneider, “ Die arabiseben ITebersetzungen aus dem 
Griieehiscben,” “ Die europaischen Uebersetzungen aus dem Arab- 
ivsehen,” “ Die bebraiseben ITebersetzungen des Mittelalters,” etc. 
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ures of the Latin translations from the Arabic that have 
been preserved, including what the Arabs themselves had 
translated from the Greek. Unfortunately, in spite of 
the considerable Arabic literature that existed on music, 
as I will show, not a solitary Latin musical work from 
the Arabic has come down to us, beyond the “De scien- 
tiis” and the “De ortu scientiarum,” of Al-Farabi, al- 
though a Hebrew translation of the inadkhal to Al- 
Farabfs “ Kitab al-Musiqi” was known to Ibn ‘Aqnin 
{c, 1160-1226). Yet almost every other field of Arabian 
art and science is well represented in Latin translation, 
especially in such writers as Al-Kindi, Thabit ibn Qurra, 
Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-RazJ, Al-Farabi and Ibn 
Sina, all of whom had written zvorks on ninsic. 

That there is almost a complete absence of the musical 
treatises of the Arabs in Latin, need not seriously dis- 
count the theory that they may have existed, seeing that 
we know of many Latin translations of original Arabic 
works that have not come down to us, and that we pos- 
sess many Latin translations the Arabic originals of 
which have not been preserved. Music was the one science 
lhat interested the Church, and it is not improbable that 
she might have effaced any recognition of the “ infidels,'* 
for we must remember that the Renaissance was as yet 
at the dawn. In spite of this hiatus, however, there are 
still a number of legitimate reasons why we may suggest 
that besides the obvious and palpable influence which 
accrued from the folitical contact, as already demon- 
strated, there was also a considerable influence due to the 
literary and intellectual contact. 

I have already pointed out that between the eighth and 
eleventh century, and especially during the flourishing 
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period of the scholiasts of the Bait al-Hikma (“House 
of Wisdom”), under Khalif Al-Ma’mun, the musical trea- 
tises of Aristoxenos, Aristotle, Euklid, Ptolemy and Niko- 
machos had been translated into Arabic.^^ Yet the Ara- 
bian savants did not stop there. Works on musical theory 
were written by the Arabs themselves, many of which, 
such as the treatises of Al-Kindi, Al-Farabi and Ibn 
Slna, are of the highest importance. Their contributions 
to the physical side of music, their careful descriptions 
of instruments, and their treatment of many points of 
Greek and Byzantine tlieory that have been lost to us, must 
be taken into account. That we may grasp the full sig- 
nificance of this movement of study among the Arabs, 
both East and West, I submit the following list of the 
most important theorists T do not include liiteraieurs or 
biographers) from the eighth to the twelfth centuries : 

Yunus al-Katib (d. r. 760). 

Al-Khalil (d. 791). 

Ishaq al-Mausill (d. 850). 

Al-Kindl (d. 874). 

Al-Sarakhsi (d. 899). 

The Banu Musa "^ninth century). 

Ibn Khurdadhbih (ninth century). 

Thabit ibn Qurra (d. 901). 

Mansur ibn Talha ibn Tahir (c. goo). 

‘Ubaidalla ibn ‘Abdalla ibn Tahir (d. c. 912). 

Yahya ibn 'Ali ibn Yahya (d. 912). 

Muhammad ibn al-Mufaddal (d. 920). 

Ousta ibn Luqa (d. 932). 


Farmer, Arabian Influence/^ p. 10, 
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Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi (d. 932). 

Al-Farabi (d. 950). 

Abu*l-Wafa aUBazjani (d. 997). 

The Ikhwan al- 5 afa’ (tenth century). 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Khwarizmi (tenth century). 

Maslama al-Majriti (d. 1007). 

Ibn Sina (d. 1037). 

AhHusain ibn Zaila (d. 1048). 

Abu’l-Salt Umayya (d. 1134). 

Ibn Bajja (d. 1138). 

Abu’l-Hakim al-Bahili (d. 1154). 

Muhammad al-Haddad (d. 1 165). 

Aba Nasr ibn Ma^ran (d. II 90 * 

Ibn Rushd (d. 1198). 

Fakhr al-Din al-Razi d. 1209). 

Most of these theorists belonged to the East, but we 
know that the works of many of them were known in the 
West. In Muslim Spain, musical didactics existed in the 
ninth century, and we can be almost positive that the 
theory of music taught in the school of Ziryab, who 
settled at Cordova in 822,-'^ was that of Yunus al-Katib 
and Ishaq al-Mausill. In the same century, Ibn Firnas 
(d. 888?) is said to have introduced music as a depart- 
ment of the quadrivhivi?'^ 

It was this savant who introduced the writings of Al- 
Khalil into Muslim Spain.^^ Maslama al-Majriti spread 
abroad the tracts of the Ikhwan al-$afa\*^ The treatises 


Al-Maqqari, “ Muh. Dyn.,** ii, p, 116. 
niVul., i, pp. 148, 426. 
loc. cit. 

fBlhicl, i, p. 420. Cf., i, p. 150, 
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of Al-Farabi,^^ Al-Kindi Qusta ibn Luqa, the Banu Musa, 
Thabit ibn Qurra, Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi, and 
Abu*l-§alt Umayya, were also known in the West. 

Christian Spain had little interest in science or letters 
at this period, and the ignorance of the clergy was de- 
plorable.^ But the new learning of the in&dels in their 
midst had compelled attention, and we have Bishop Al- 
varus (ninth cent.) of Cordova complaining tliat his co- 
religionists spent more time in acquiring the culture and 
language of the Arabs than with Christian books and 
Latin.- Even Alvar Fahez, the lieutenant of the gallant 
Cid (d. 1099) signed his name in Arabic.^ 

The intercourse between the Christians of Spain itself 
and the Spanish March and beyond, must have con- 
tributed to the dissemination of this Arabian intel- 
lectual culture. We have evidence of the contact in a 
Ripoll MSS. f tenth century) from vSpain/^ whilst the ex- 
istence of a Latin- Arabic glossary of the eleventh century 
speaks volumes.^ We see it in Italy in the works of Sab- 
batai ben Abraham (d. 970).^' His book on astrology is 


do not know Mitj«Tna’s authority for saying that Ibn Firnas 
introduced the theories of Al-Farabi into Spain. It was Al- 
Kbalil’s theory, as Al-Maqquri says, that he taught. Another 
writer (‘^Tlie Criterion, ii, p. 210) gratuitously describes Ibn 
Firnas as a “professor of music at Toledo when Pope Sylvester 
(? Gerber t) was a student there.” 

i Lafuente, “Hist. Gen. de Espaua,” iv, p. 342. 

-Dozy, “Hist, des Musulmans d’Espagne,” ii, p. 103. 

^ For a collection of Spanish documents written in Arabic char- 
acters see Pablo Gill “ Textos Aljamiados.” 

4 Haskins, op. cit., pp. 8, 9. 
i'Seybold, “ Glossarium Latino-Arabicum.^^ 
^Hearnehaw, op. cit., p. 120. 
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dated 946. Sabbatai says that he had studied '‘the 
sciences of the Greeks, Arabs^ Babylonians and Indians.’’^^ 
Translations from the Arabic were fairly common in the 
Spanish March and Aquitaine.^ One great name which 
caught the fancy of mediaeval European savants was that 
of Maslama al-Majriti.^ It was through him that Western 
Europe got its knowledge of the astronomical tables of 
Al-Khwarizmi, whilst the “Planisphere’’ of Ptolemy has 
been preserved for us solely through his version. It was 
Maslama who introduced the tracts of the Ikhwan al- 
Safa, including the treatise on music, and the Bodleian 
Library contains two copies of the latter work bearing 
his name.^ 

The question now arises, “What is the evidence that 
European musical theorists borrowed from these Arabian 
culture sources?” From what has already been empha- 
sised, it is obvious that we cannot derive testimony from 
any Latin compilations or translations from the Arabic, 
save the aforementioned “Dc scientiis” al- 

'Ulum'') and the “De ortu scientiarum” of Al-Farabi. 
We are compelled therefore to fall back on such hints of 
the Arabian contact as appear in the Latin treatises. 
These may not, of course, have been borrowed direct from 
actual Arabic writings or from Latin translations from 
the Arabic, but may have been transmitted viva voce. 


Cft Virchow’s “ Arcliiv.,’^ xxxii, p. 60 . 

7 English Historical Review,’’ vii, p. 027. 

sLeclerc (“ Hist. <le Med. Arabe”) suggests that Gerbert’s Ara- 
bian learning was obtained from Maslama’s works. 

i^See my “Arabic Musical MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” 
pp. 4-6. 
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Aurelian of Reome (mid-ninth century) is, with Remi 
of Auxerre, the first of the musical theorists since the 
barbarian invasion in the sixth century.^^ He follows 
Boethius, Cassiodorus and Isidore slavishly. Yet one 
very important point in this writer is his reference to a 
new theory of eight tones, which is clearly stated to be 
of recent adoption. He says it is Greek ! What Greek 
source was open to him that was denied his masters? 
Further, no Greek source known to us to-day has the 
innovation he introduces. 

Pseudo-Hucbald, Pseudo-Bernelinus and Notker Labeo 
(1022), all use a phonetic (alphabetic) notation which might 
very well have been prompted by Arabian methods. It 
was certainly used by Al-Kindl (d. 874). A chapter will 
be devoted to this question. The real Bernelinus {c, QQo), 
let us bear in mind, was one of the earliest European 
scholars to refer to the Arabic ( ghubar) numerals. 

Odo of Cluny (d. 942) offers another very tempting 
“clue.” In his section concerning the eight tones, 
the chordcc bear such names as bitq, re, schembs, ccemar, 
neth, uctchc (niche), caphe (kaphe?), asel, suggesse (sue- 
gesse) and nar}^ Many of these names have a decided 
Semitic physiognomy, and several are unmistakably 
Arabic, I confess to not having yet discovered the key 
that would enable us to link it up with the Arabian sys- 


101 ignore Isidore of Seville, Fseudo-Bcde, and Pscudo-Alcuin. 
Gerbert, Scriptores,” i, pp. 245>-dU. 
iia There is a rabbinical proverb which runs : 

What saith the art of music among the Christians? 

1 wae assuredly stolen from the land of the Hebrews.** 

— Buxtorf, ‘‘ Florilegium Hebraccrum.^* 
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tem, but the subject is still in its infancy, and the future 
always holds promise in its hands. 

Gerbert of Aurillac (d. 1003) was a name that illumined 
the pages of mediaeval learning. His contact with the 
Muslims of Spain is closer than that of his predecessors, 
so far as written testimony is concerned, and for that 
reason he merits our special attention. Richer tells us 
that Gerbert took Holy Orders at Aurillac, but Barcelona, 
having some recommendation to scholars by virtue of its 
proximity to the great centres of Muslim learning,^^ at- 
tracted Gerbert, and he went to this Christian province 
with Borel, Duke of the Spanish March. Here, he was 
placed under the care of Bishop Hatto of Vich, where 
he made great progress in the mathematical sciences 
(mathesis), Adhemar (d. c, 1035) tells us that Gerbert 
went as far afield as Cordova.^^ This has been doubted 
by his modern biographers, although William of Malmes- 
bury says that he went to Spain especially to learn the 
sciences of the Arabs, and that it was among them that 
he became proficient in arithmetic, music, astronomy and 
geometry.^^ There is no reason why Gerbert should not 
have studied at Cordova, since it was not uncommon for 
European students to study there at this period.^'’ At 
any rate, he could easily have studied among the Arabs 
on the borders of the Spanish March, as did the son 


Richer, Historiarum,” iii, 43. Havet, ‘‘ Lc tires de Ger- 
bert,” vii. English Historical Review,” vii, p. 627. 

^^”Recueil des Historiens des Gaules,” x, p. 146. 

Richer, op. cit., iii, 44. 

i^Eulogius, “ Memorialis Sanctorum” (” Bibl. Max. Pair., ix, 
pp. 218, 646). Salverto, “ Sciences occultes,” p. 177. Dozy, 
‘‘Hiet. des Musul. d^Espagne,” iii, p. 107. 
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of Alonzo of Asturia. The Muslim towns of Saragossa, 
Huesca, Tarragona and Lerida were all within eighty to 
one hundred and seventy miles from Vich. There were 
three eminent Arab mathematicians in the Iberian penin- 
sula in the second half of the tenth century whose works 
were famed — Maslama al-Majriti, Abu’l-Qasim al- 
Zahrawi and Ibn al-Saffar. Probably their treatises were 
part of the store from which Gerbert and his teachers 
drew,^^ since Arabic works had already been passing over 
the Pyrenees.^^ 

On the other hand, it is argued that Gerbert did not 
know Arabic. Without even knowing Arabic, he could 
still have been influenced by Arabian culture, since we 
know from Latin MSS., notably the Ripoll MS. from 
Spain, and the Alcandrius MS. from Southern France,^® 
that Europe had felt the literary and intellectual co7itact 
with Muslim Spain as early as the mid-tenth century. 
From Gerbert’s mathematical writings we are informed 
that no direct influence from Arabic sources can be 
traced."^ At the same time, his treatise on the astrolabe^ 
carries Arabic terminology,-^ showing that the author must 


See Jjeclerc, op. cit., i, 421. Cf., Smith and Kar- 
pinski’e “ Hindu-Arabic Numerals,” p. 113, and Biidinger, “ Ueber 
Gerberts wissenscliaftliche und politische Stellung,” p. 10. 

Tiedcmann, “ Disputatio de Qusestione,” p. 98. 

Haskins, op. cit., p. 8. 

Hearnshaw, ‘‘ Mediaeval Contributions to Modern Civilisa- 
tion,” p. 120. For another tenth century MS. showing Arabic 
influence, see Thorndyke, “Hist, of Magic and Experimental 
Science,” I, 698, and Bubnov, op. cit., xlvii. 

20 Bubnov, “ Gerberti Opera Mathematica,” p. 124. 

“ Patr. Lat.,” cxliii, 389-404. Bubnov, op. cit., 109, seq, 
Haskins, “Studies,” 51. Thorndyke, op. cit., I, 098, seq. 

A 
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have known at least a work or works translated from the 
Arabic, perhaps the ‘‘Liber de astrologia,” of Lupitus, 
which we know that he was acquainted with.^ After he 
had left Spain, he frequently requested to be supplied 
with Spanish mathematical writings,^ and expressly men- 
tions translations, presumably from the Arabic.^ Nowa- 
days, in spite of the long-drawn debate on the question, 
Gerbert is still credited with having introduced several 
“ Arabian sciences ’’ into Europe, including the Arabic 
numerals/^ 

What most concerns us here, is Gerbert’s musical repu- 
tation. Music, as we have said, was part of the quad- 
rivium or 7 nathesis^ and Gerbert's skill in this art and 
science can only be satisfactorily accounted for by 
recognition of the Arabian contact. Richer, his contem- 
porary, tells us that of the science of music and astronomy 
the Italians were entirely ignorant'^ and about 970-1, Ger- 
bert was engaged in Rome, teaching these sciences {math- 
esis). The science of music was equally neglected in France^ 
until Gerbert remedied this sad state of things.^ He was 


^ Richer, op. cit., iii, 43. 

2 Gerbert, “ Epist.,’’ 17, 24, 25. 

^Gerbert, “Epist.,” pp. 17, 25. The legends handed down by 
Vincent de Beauvais and William of Malmesbury concerning Ger- 
bert and his Arabic treatises, may have a substratum of fact. 

^'‘Encycl. Brit. (eleventh edition), xxv, p. 119. 

5 Richer, iii, 44. “ Musica et astronomia in Italia tunc peni- 

tus ignorabantur.” 

c Richer, iii, 49. '‘Inde etiam musicam, multo ante Galliis 
ignotam.'^ 

7 William of Malmesbury, “ Gest. Reg. Angl.,’^ ii, 167. 
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called “ Gerbert the Musician,” and was ‘‘ probably 
beyond his age in this science.”^ 

Hermann Contract (d. 1054) was intimately connected 
with the sciences of the Arabs. Early waiters like 
Trithemius^ credited him with a knowledge of Arabic, 
but that has been abandoned since the time of Jourdain, 
at least.^^ That he was deeply influenced by Arabian 
learning is evidenced by his writings on the astrolabe, 
which are based on Arabic documents or Arabic sources. 
Three of these works are given under his name by Migne,-^ 
but modern research only allows one of these to bear the 
name of Hermann Contract, and that is “ De mensura 
astrolabii.*^^ This writer is also known as the author of 
two treatises on music, whose titles, according to 
Trithemius, are “ De musica lib. i,” and “ De monochordo, 
lib. I.” Martin Gerbert in his “ Scriptores,” includes two 
tieatises by Hermann under the headings of “Musica,” 
and “Versus Hermanni ad discernendum cantum.”^*^ A 
critical edition may be consulted in W. Brambach’s “ Her- 


® “ Encycl. Brit.,’’ loc. cit. For his musical studies see Richer, 
ii; 49. Gerbert several times mentions organs in his letters, 
and the wonderful hydraulic organ is described by William of 
Malmesbury. For a new translatio-u of the organ passage in the 
latter author, see my book, “The Organ of the Ancients from 
Eastern Sources, Hebrew Syriac and Arabic.” See Appendix 13. 

Trithemius, “ Annalium Hirsangensium,” i, 149. 

Jourdain, “ Recherches critiques sur TAge . . . des Traduc- 
tions latines d’Aristote” (1819). 

H“Patr. Lat.,” cxliii, 379, seq. 

^2 Haskins, “Studies,” 52-3. Thorndyke, op. cit., i, 701. Cf. 
Clerval, “ Les ecoles de Chartres.” 

Gerbert, “ Scriptores Eccles. de musica,” ii, 124. 
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manni Contracti Musica'* (Leipzig, 1884^^* I have sug- 
gested that Hermann’s curious pitch notation may have 
been due to the Arabian contact.-^*" 

Constantine the African (d. 1087) is another writer 
closely associated with Arabian learning. He was born 
at Carthage (presumably Tunis) about the close of the 
tenth century, when Carthage was held by the Mus- 
lim Zairid dynasty (972-1148). We are told that he spent 
thirty-nine years in the East, acquiring scientific know- 
ledge, which, in those days, could only be obtained there. 
His first sojourn was at Babylon (probably Cairo),^^’ where 
he studied the grammar, dialectics, physics, geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, necromancy and music of the 
Chaldaeans, Arabs, Persians and Egyptians. After he 
had mastered these sciences he went to India, returning 
to Carthage by way of ^Ethiopia and Egypt. Settling in 
Carthage, he became suspected, by reason of his immense 
knowledge, of sinister purposes, and was compelled to 
flee to Salerno. Here he remained until a brother of the 
ruler of Babylon ( ? Cairo), who had arrived at Salerno, 
introduced him to Robert Guiscard, the King of Sicily, 
when he became his secretary. Finally, Constantine 
retired to the monastery of Monte Cassino.*^^ 


UQi. the kritih of P. Spitta in “ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musik- 
wissenschaft,” ii, B67. 

Farmer, ‘^Arabian Influence,” 13, 22. 
ic* Both Cairo and Baghdad were named Babylon by mediaeval 
Latin writers, but the title more properly belongs to the former. 
See “ Encycl. of Islam,” i, p. 550. At the time when Constantine 
was at Cairo, Ibn al-Haitham was its famed teacher in 
mathematics. 

Petrus Diaconus, ” Chronicon Casinense,” iii, p. 35. Paulus 
Diaconus, ‘‘Lib. de viribus illustr. Caeinens.,” p. 23. Jourdain, 
“ Recherches critiques sur .... Aristoie,” p. 502. 
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The influence of Constantine and his pupils on the 
scientific culture of Southern Europe was considerable. 
He spent the latter years of his life in translating or 
adapting Arabic scientific works into Latin. The greater 
part of these works (those that have come down to us) 
concern medicine, but we know that he worked at other 
sciences also. Whether music was amongst them we are 
not told, but in a place like Monte Cassino, music could 
scarcely have been ignored.^^*' Yet how much of that Ara- 
bian musical science, which Constantine had learned at 
Babylon, Sicily and elsewhere, was passed on to Southern 
Europe by this savant and his pupils, we can only con- 
jecture. Constantine was known to one of the old musi- 
cal writers of the thirteenth century, Johannes ^Egidius 
Zamorensis,^^ a protege of that royal Arabo-phile, 
Alphonso X the Wise. 

It was not until the twelfth century, however, that the 
Latin translators from the Arabic made their historic con- 
tributions to European culture. Among these translators 
were Plato of Tivoli, John of Seville, Gundisalvi, and 
Gerard of Cremona, to mention those connected with 
musical studies. Through these translators, some further 
ideas of the Arabian musical theorists were made known 
in Latin, including Al-Farabi (Alpharabius), and Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna). These ideas were borrowed by Vincent dc 
Beauvais (d. 1264), Pseudo- Aristotle (c. 1270), the author 
of the “Anonymous IV” MS. (c. 1273-80), Roger Bacon 
(d. 1280), Walter Odington {c. 1280), and Jerome of 

See Appendix 14. 

(Jerbert, ** Scriptores,” ii, p. 392, 
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Moravia (thirteenth century), as I have signalised in my 
monograph. Al-Farabi was a name to be conjured with 
until the sixteenth century 

In addition to these “clues” for the in&ltration of Ara- 
bian musical ideas, wc have the evidence of Arabic 
terminology, for just as we find such words as cipher^ 
algebra, alg 07 iS 7 n, appearing in mathematics, zenith, nadir 
and azwiiith in astronomy, and alembic, alcohol and al- 
kali in chemistry, so we have such words as elmuahyni, 
ehniiarifa and alentrade appearing in music. Certainly, 
wc have but a solitary example of their usage, and critics 
have the right to ask why these ghosts should flit in like 
this, and then disappear from view.-^ 

These questions, however, together with my identifica- 
tion of the hocket in the Arabian iqcVdt, will be dealt with 
in another book which will be devoted to “ Mensural 
Music.” In the meantime, I proceed to discuss some of 
the facts which led me to specify the other “clues” for 
the Arabian influence on musical theory in my recent 
monograph. 


Denique, Alfarabio auctore, per harmonias, gratia contem- 
plationis et divinarum scientiarum, studia non mediocriter jiivan- 
tur.^’ G. R^isch, ‘‘Margarita Philosophical* (Basil, 1508), lib. 
V, tract, i, cap. i. 

They may, indeed, be due to Toletan Mozarabian influence, 
as I have already suggested in my monograph. After the capture 
of Toledo by the Christians in 1086, this city became the chief 
home of the Arabian sciences and arts for European students. It 
was through the portals of Toledo that many of the Latin trans- 
lations from the Arabic came. In 1242, when the Christians took 
Murcia, a Muslim savant, Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Raquti, who 
was famed as a writer on music and mathematics, was retained 
by the Christian King, to teach in his schoob, Oasiri^ ii, pp. 81-2.) 



Chapter II. 

THE TRUE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE. 

“ During the early mediaeval centuries the Byzantine Empire, 
Syria and Eg:s"pt, after they had been conquered by the ArabUy 
the busy streets of Baghdad and Cordova, and Persia, undoubtedly 
produced a far more flourishing activity in the fine arts and the 
industrial arts than was the case in backward western Christian 
Europe.” — Professor Lynn Thorndike, “A History of Magic and 
Experimental Science,” 1, p. 762. 

A fter Ptolemy (A. 127-151) and Galen (d. 201) 
Greek science began to decline and by the 
end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth 
century, it was utterly gone.^ The Dark Ages had 
commenced. In Rome, Martianus Capella (c. 500), 
Boethius (d. 524), and Cassiodorus (d. c. 570), attempted 
to lift the veil, but, with the barbarian inroads, the night 
of intellectual darkness settled completely on the West- 
ern world, illumined only by a stray beam of light here 
and thered^ Even in Byzantium itself, the very hub of 
the intellectual world, there was scarcely any indication 
of interest in learning.^ After Justinian had closed the 


^ Hearnshaw, “ Mediseval Contributions to Modern Civilisation,” 
pp. 109-10. 


See Appendix 15. 

^ Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire,” ii, p. 387. 
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schools in 529, intellectual studies were at a premium, 
whilst from the mid-seventh to the beginning of the ninth 
century, the Eastern Roman Empire is sterile in literary 
productions.^ 

In the meantime, a new power had arisen in the East, 
the Arabs, who, in less than a century, claimed dominion 
from the borders of China to the Atlantic, and from the 
Indus and Sudan to the Caspian and Pyrenees. Just as 
the Arabs accomplished this rapid world-conquest, so 
did they demonstrate their greater intellectual mobility 
in their conque^st of learning. It is to their achievements 
in art, science and letters that wc owe those influences 
which directly affected the European Renaissance. 

That there were influences at work “which laid the 
foundations of the intellectual, artistic and spiritual de- 
velopment of the peoples of Western Europe .... long 
before the rise of Islam,’' as Miss Schlesinger says,^ no 
student of history would seriously deny. Yet the ad- 
mission in no way prejudices the claim for the Arabian 
influence. It rather enhances this claim, because we see in 
these earlier influences, where the cultural ground is well 
prepared and ploughed, the reason why the sowers in the 
Arabian contact were so successful. At the same time 
it is possible to overstate these early influences, and a 
case in point may be found in Miss Schlesinger, who says : 

“The ideals, principles and practice of the music of 
ancient Greece survived in Europe, and travelled west- 


^Bury, “History of the Eastern Roman Empire,’^ p. 435. 

^ Sclilesinpror, “ Is European Musical Theory Indebted to the 
Arabs.P; Reply to the Arabian Influence on Musical Theory,” pp. 

3.4. 
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ward by many channels; these principles were preserved 
and propag^ated, if not understood, in the scriptorium of 
the monastery. The musical treatise of Boethius formed 
the common textbook of music in the schools, with the 
addition, here and there, of the works of Ptolemy, Niko- 
machos, Theon of Smyrna and Aristoxenos, and of other 
of the later Greek theorists.”^ 

This statement is not quite satisfactory. Prior to 
the Arabian contact there was only one channel by which 
the practice, but not necessarily the ideals or principles, 
of Greek music travelled westward, and that was via 
Rome. For the first five centuries the music of the Chris- 
tian Church was Greek. Just as in the plastic arts did 
Christianity “ assume the garb of decaying Greek art,"' 
as Liibke says, so in music do we find the more popular 
expression of the art, such as existed in the relatively de- 
cadent Graeco-Roman period, adapted to her ritual. As 
for ideals, there could not possibly be any chance of their 
survival at this period, for, as Professor Wooldridge 
points out, “the intention and value of a Greek com- 
position, both words and music, was purely artistic,'* 
whilst “the aim of the Christian composer was entirely 
different, for the intention and value of the words set 
by him is not artistic but religious.** Similarly, we can- 
not accept the statement that the principles of Greek music 
survived in the way that has been suggested, for although 
the early Church had, as I have said, adopted the Greek 
modes and melodies in its liturgy, it must be remembered 
that the theory of composition in these modes, and the 
knowledge of the melodies, were preserved entirely by 


4 . 
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oral tradition,^ The fifth-sixth centuries saw Boethius, 
and he revived the ancient Greek theory, but alas ! there 
came the great catastrophe in the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, which swept away the last vestiges of the ancient 
world, including the classical theory of music From 
that date until the mid-ninth century, not a solitary musi- 
cal theoretical document has come down to us from Euro- 
pean sources.® When Miss Schlesinger speaks about the 
principles of Greek music Having survived in Europe, 1 
ask for evidence^ which many of us will only be too glad 
to see.®^ 

It is so easy to say that the monastery contained and 
used the works of Boethius, Ptolemy, Nikomachos and 
Aristoxenos, as textbooksf but it all vanishes into thin 
air when we know what the precise culture conditions were 
at this period. Although some of the early Christian 
Fathers, and even some of the early Popes, were favour- 
able towards Pagan culture, the Church, as a whole, 
viewed all external learning as its most formidable 
enemy. Many of the Fathers exhorted the faithful to avoid 
all contact with Pagan learning, whilst councils and 
synods heaped interdicts upon Pagan books, and even 


^ Wooldridge, Oxford History of Music,” i. p. 33. 

7 Wooldridge, loc. cit. 

8 Ibid., Isidore of Seville (c. 570-636) came within this period, 
but his musical knowledge as displayed in his encyclopedic 

Etymologia ” reveals the fact that he was simply a “copy- 
ist,” and did not understand the theory of the ancients. He can 
be left out of account. See Appendix 15. 

See Appendix 16. 

^It would have been interesting to have heard the monk who 
used both Boethius and Aristoxenos as textbooks !. 
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went so far as to destroy them.^* The result was, as the 
ecclesiastical historians, Mosheim and Jortin, openly ad- 
mit, that learning was considered destructive to true piety 
and godliness.^^ The sciences especially, were held in con- 
tempt, as being inconsistent with revealed truth. Lecky, 
in his “History of European Morals,” says: “Greek was 
suffered to become almost absolutely extinct. .... The 
study of the Latin classics was for the most part posi- 
tively discouraged the monks were too inflated 

with their imaginary knowledge to regard with any 
respect a Pagan writer.”^^ The great Buckle also 
testifies that “ from the sixth to the tenth centuries 
there were not in all Europe more than three or 
four men who dared to think for themselves .... The re- 
maining part of society was, during these four centuries, 
sunk in the most degrading ignorance. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the few who were able to read, confined their 
studies to works which encouraged and strengthened their 
superstition, such as the legends of the saints and the 
homilies of the Fathers.”^ 

All learning, meagre as it was in these days of intel- 
lectual darkness, was confined to the clergy, and yet in 
one of the most famous monasteries of the period^ that 


See Appendix 17. 

Mosheim, ‘‘Inst, of Eccles. Hist.” (Murdock-Reid Edit., 
1876), pp. 217, 244, 291, 329, 351. The superiority of the Arabs in 
tlie quadrivhim is stressed by this author, as well as Europe’s in- 
debtedness to the Arabs. Jortin, “Remarks on Eccles. Hist.” 
(Trollope Edit., 1846), i, p. 338, ii, pp. 234, 265. 

Lecky, “Hist, of Eur. Morals” (1869), ii, p. 215. 

Buckle, “ Hist, of Civ. in England ” (J. M. Robertson Edit., 
1904), p. 153, 
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of Monte Cassino, the library scarcely contained a clas- 
sical author P Even the few classics that did survive the 
general neglect and devastation were looked upon as use- 
less, and the writings were often erased so as to make 
room for sermons or lives of saints.^^ It is no wonder 
therefore that Libri, the historian of mathematics, could 
say that works on the sciences of the ancients were rare,^^ 
a complaint which Wooldridge echoes concerning music 
books.^^ 

If the monastery was so replete with the works men- 
tioned by Miss Schlesinger, and if these formed the text- 
books of the period, how are we to explain the complete 
absence of musical theorists from the end of the sixth 
to the mid-ninth century ? Even the earliest of the theor- 
ists in the mid-ninth century, I refer to Aurelian of 
Reome, does not quote the direct authority of the Greeks, 
but merely Boethius^ Cassiodorus and Isidore}^* 

Miss Schlesinger then proceeds as follows : 

“ Before the full tide of Islam swept over the south- 
west of Europe in the eighth century, the foundations for 
the study of music had been laid, and at the end of the 
eighth century Charlemagne founded three schools of 
m.usic at Metz, Soissons and St. Gallen. By the ninth 


^^Muratori, “ Antiq. Ital.,’’ iii, p. 817. 
nMuratori, “ Antiq. Ital.,’’ iii, p. 834. Libri, “Hist. Math.,” 
i, p. 160. 

Libri, “Hist. Math.,” i, p. 158. 

Wooldridge, op. cit., i, p. 33. See Appendix 18. 

It is precisely the same, even in the thirteenth century. The 
hand of Boethius is heavy on musical writers until the appear- 
ance of Berno (d. 1048). See Brambach’s “Die Musiklitteratur 
dee Mittelalters,” p. 15, 
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century many musical tracts in Latin on organ building, 
on the proportion of pipes, on the monochord, on the tones 
and modes had been written” (p. 5). 

The “full tide of Islam” in the south-west of Europe 
was reached in October, 732, when Charles Martel 
stemmed it at Tours, so that it must have been prior to 
this that the “foundations” for the study of music were 
laid. Yet one naturally asks what these “foundations” 
could be.^^ I have already shown that the “ theorists ” 
did not exist, and “ foundations,” however admirably 
adapted they may be for the finest of edifices, are not of 
much use unless we have the material and the builders. 

As for Charlemagne and his schools, where is it mani- 
fest that the latter were, on the musical side, anything 
more than singing-schools ” ? Charlemagne, as the bal- 
lad literature shows, was one of the characters of the 
Middle Ages, whose every circumstance in life is played 
upon forzando by the annalists. He was eight feet in 
stature, and all that he did (and did not) is kept in pro- 
portion. We read all about his reforms in church sing- 
ing in the monkish chronicles,^^ yet what amazes me is 
that, in spite of the “foundations” for the study of 
music, and the schools of Charlemagne, when his son, 
Louis le Debonnaire, came to the throne (814) the church 
singing was as bad as ever, and the Gregorian song, which 
is supposed to have been so carefully fostered by Charle- 
magne, was only known to a few Roman singers who had 


Gevaert, ‘‘La Musique de I’Antiquite,” i, p. 16. 

“ Mon. Germ. Hist. ’’ (T^ges), i, pp. 106, 131. Mansi, “ Con- 
cilia,” xiii, p. 861 ; xiv, p. 13. “ Recueil des Hist, des Gaules,” v, 
p. 445. 
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learned it hy rote^ since there were no books in which it 
was notedP 

By the mid-ninth century, however, and that is 7 nore 
than a century after the “ full tide” of Islam in the south- 
west of Europe, a few musical writers begin to show 
themselves, and the earliest of these are Aurelian of 
Reome (mid-ninth century) and Remy of Auxerre (late 
ninth century).^® 

To sum up: (i) The principles of inusic of ancient 
Greece did not survive in Europe. In fact, to speak of 
ancient Greece is entirely misleading. The work of 
Ptolemy (fl. 127-51) clearly reveals that the musical art of 
ancient Greece was no more.^*'^ Even Boethius (d. 5 - 4 ) 
cannot be said to represent contemporary principles 
as Wooldridge says, since his work is merely a scholastic 
compilation.^^ (2) After the fall of Rome there is not 
a solitary original work on music by the Greeks known to 
the musical theorists of Western Europe until centuries 
after the Arabian coniact?^^ (3) From the end of the sixth 
century to the mid-ninth century no work on the theory 
of music in Western Europe is known to us. (4) We have 
no evidence that the theory of music was even the subject 
of investigation during the last- 7 nentioned period. 

It was with these facts in my ‘'mind's eye” that I had 
a negative reason for assuming my ” Arabian Influence.” 


n Amalarius Fortunatus, De Ordine antiphonarii.^’ See Ap- 
pendix 19. 

See Appendix 20. 

Wooldridge, op. cit., i, p. 13. 

*0 Wooldridge, op. cit., i, p. 22. 
io&l know of no authority for the mention of Aristoxenos in 
the Benedictine “ Pal^graphie Musicale,” i, p. 20. 
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Peoples do not suddenly become wise in the practical and 
speculative “theory of music” by magic! Emil Nau- 
mann makes Christianity the prompting, at which one im- 
mediately asks why it should take a millennium? Miss 
Schlesinger adopts an empirical convention, which, at best, 
really begs the question. In her view, this “theory of 
music” was ''already within the grasp of Western races^' 
before the Arabian contact. That may have been the 
case, but the fact remains that they did not 
make up their mind to “ take hold of it ” until after the 
Arabian contact! ! The facts are these, that whilst West- 
ern Europe was sunk in barbarism following the fall of 
Rome, the torch of culture and civilisation was being held 
aloft by the Muslims. That can scarcely be questioned.^^ 


Even Scaliger (“Epist.,” i, p. 362) admits the “profound 
ignorance’’ in the Church whilst the “liberal arts” were flour* 
ishing with the Arabs. 




Chapter IIL 


THE OLD ARABIAN MUSICAL THEORY. 


‘‘ If we except the Persians and Byzsantines there is no nation 
that can show' a more pronounced taste for music and musical in- 
stiuments than the Arabs.’’ — Ibn Khurdadhbih (ninth century). 


concerning Arabian musical 
theory ? We are told that : Musical science, 
as developed with great prolixity by Arab 
writers, was acquired in the first instance deliber- 
ately and of set purpose by coimnand of the Trophet 
from the Persians whom the Arabs had just conquered, 
and more thoroughly still from the Greeks.”^ 

Let me say quite frankly, that there is no justification 
for the opinion that the Prophet “ co7m7ianded ” any such 
thing! The *Hact” is, as Orientalists know, that music, 
in Islam, is counted among the malahi or '' forbidden 
pleasures,” and each of the four orthodox sects prescribes 
‘'listening to music” (al-samd*) as sinful, or, if not sin- 
ful, at least “religiously unworthy.” Hundreds of trea- 
tises have been written on the Prophet's hadlth on the 
“unlawfulness of music.”^*^ 


i Miss Schlesinger, p. 6. 

For a full discussion of the question of Islam in relation to 
music see my “ History of Arabian Music to 945 a.d.,” Chapter II. 
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Arabian culture and civilisation did not originate with 
nomads nor with Islam, as Miss Schlesinger would sug- 
gest. As early as the second millennium B.C. we have 
evidence of a South Arabian kingdom, where we come 
upon traces of “a high state of civilisation,”^ whose cul- 
ture had much in common with that of Babylonia- 
Assyria.^ Indeed, the Greeks were culturally indebted to 
the Arabs, and Hommel and others hold that Greece pro- 
bably borrowed from South Arabia, not only Apollo, 
Leto, Dionysos and Hermes, but also the x» and ^ of 
its alphabet.'^ Long before Islam we read, here and there, 
of the musical proclivities of the ancient Arabs, ^ and it 
would be idle to pretend that they possessed no musical 
theory, in the face of what we know of the general culture 
of the Arab Chaldaeans, Minaeans, Sabaeans, Nabataeans 
and Palmyraeans, and the later Lakhmids and Ghas- 
sanids.^* 

Miss Schlesinger, however, follows the old school, which 
for a century or more has told us that the Arabs had no 
musical theory save what they borrowed from the Persians 
and Greeks. 

“ Both these nations,” continues Miss Schlesinger, pos- 
sessed distinctive musical systems of their own, whereas 
the Arabs had no system which they had, up to that time, 
been able to reduce to theory.” 


® Hommel, Ancient Hebrew Tradition,*’ pp. 42, 77. 

5 Sayce, “Early Israel,” p. 127. 

4 “EncycL of Islam,” i, p. 380. 

5 Schrader, “ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek,” ii, p. 234. Strabo, 
Kvi, iv, 27. Julius Pollux, iv, 9, 60. Suidas, sub ^ApdjSios. 

See Appendix 21. 
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Wc have a similar (as well as a dissimilar) statement 
in the same authors “Precursors of the Violin Family” 
(pp. 397-8), where wc are informed: 

“ In the sixth century, the Arabs conquered Persia, and 
from their own records we read that, finding the musical 
system of the Persians so far in advance of their own, 
they adopted it, making a profound study of it with 
native teachers.” 

The “facts” arc: (i) the Arabs cofiquered Persia in 
the seventh century, (2) the Arabs did have a system which 
had been reduced to theory frior to the conquest of 
Persia, and (3) Arabic ''records'' do not tell us that the 
Arabs made a profound study of the Persian system under 
native teachers. 

Time after time we have Arab musicians boasting of 
-handing down the old traditional music of pre-Islamic 
times, such as the pagan songstress, Ra’iqa, taught ‘Azzat 
al-Maila’ (d. r. 700)^ Indeed, at the very period when 
these alien “ borrowings ” arc supposed to have been made, 
the Arabs were too jealous of encroachments upon that 
sacred and superior thing called Arab nationality to 
permit of “foreign” w'ays and customs to any great ex- 
tent. Every word of 'Umar tells us this. Islam meant 
much in these days, but the word Arab meant more.^ 

To say that “the Arabs had no system which they had, 
up to that time (the conquest of Persia) been able to re- 
duce to theory,” is not in accordance with “ facts.” We 
have plenty of references to music and musicians in pre- 


“ Kitab al-AglianI7* xvi, p. 13. 

7Jurji Zaidan, ‘‘Umayyads and ‘Abbasids,’’ pp. 29-31. 
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Islamic times,® and it is almost impossible to conceive that 
these people (to whom music was almost an absolute 
necessity), who could systematise their poetry, as we see 
in the “ Mu‘allaqat,” “Hamasa” and “ Mufaddaliyyat," 
were not able to systematise their music. Fortunately, 
Al-Farabi has preserved for us details of a pre-Islamic 
system in the scale of the tanbiir al-Baghdddly which was 
arrived at by dividing a string length into forty parts.^ 
Probably this scale was passed on to the Arabs of the 
peninsula by the Chaldaeans, who were also Arabs, who 
had received it from Babylonia-Assyria. Whilst it was 
superseded by Pythagorean intonation in the cultured 
Near East and Persia, as well as among the Arabs of 
Syria and Al-Hira, it subsisted in more remote corners 
of Al-Hijaz and Al-Yaman, and found its votaries even 
down to the tenth century A.D.*^*^ 

In pre-Islamic times, the great literary centre of Arabia, 
from whence poetry radiated to all parts of the penin- 
sula, was Al-Hira, and seeing how closely music was 
allied to poetry, it may be safely conjectured that music 


S“Kitab al-Aghani,” viii, pp. 2, 77, 79, ix, p. 164, x, pp. 18, 
48, xiii, pp. 140, xvi, p. 48, xxi, pp. 49, 191. “ Al-Mas‘udl, ii, 

p. 296, viii, p. 93. Ibn Badrun, pp. 53, 65. Al-Xabari, i, p. 
1,240. Evliya Chelebi, ii, pp. 113, 226, 233, 239. Suyuti, 
“Muzhir,” ii, p. 236. Al-Tibrizi, p. 83. Al-Mufaddal (Lyall), 
XXX, xxxvi, Ixxi, Ixxii, etc. 

s Kosegarten, “Lib. Cant.,” p. 91. Land, “ Recherchee,” p. 
108, seq, 

^ See Appendix 22. 

i<?Huart, “Arab. Lit.,” p. 12. Nicholson, “Lit. Hist, of the 
Arabs,” p. 37. 

^“Encycl. of Islam,” i, p. 403. St. Guyard, “Th^orie Nou- 
velle de la M^trique Arabe ” (“Journal Asiatique,” 1876). 
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was equally favoured. Indeed, Al-Hira must have pos- 
sessed a considerable musical culture, seeing that the 
famous Persian King, Bahram Ghur (430-8) was sent tc 
the Arab Lakhmid court in that city to be educated, and 
here he was taught music among other Arabian accom- 
plishments.^^ This was ‘‘before’" the Arabs had con- 
quered the Persians, and one might reasonably ask why 
Yazdigird I and the Persians should have sent the young 
prince to learn from a people who had no technique in 
the art to impart {vide Miss Schlesinger). It is strange, 
also, that this same Persia, the reputed fount of the Ara- 
bian musical system, should, under Bahram Ghur, be so 
lacking in professional musicians that they had to be im- 
ported.-^^ The last Lakhmid ruler of Al-Hira was 
Nu‘man III {c. 580-602), among whose shortcomings Al- 
Tabari places his passion for music. It was from Al- 
Hira that Al-Hijaz borrowed, about the close of the sixth 
century, the artistic song ( ghind') in the place of the 
nasb, and also the wooden-bellied lute called the 'ud, in 
the place of the skin-bellied mizhar}^. 

That the Arabs had an indigenous musical system, is 
clearly testified by numerous authorities. That this sys- 
tem was influenced by both Persian and Byzantine 
theories, and later still, by ancient Greek principles, may 
be readily admitted, just as we cannot deny that both 
Persia and Byzantium were themselves influenced by Ara- 


Al-Tabari, i, p. 185. 

Mirkhwand, Eaudat al-Safa,’’ i, ii, p. 357. Spiegel, ‘‘ Eran- 
ische Alterthumskunde,^^ iii, p. 550, 833. 

Al-Mas^udi,” viii, p. 94. 
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bian musical theory P but that is quite different from the 
point of view of Miss Schlesinger. 

The alien influences in Arabian music were for the most 
part quite superficial, and, at first, had no bearing on 
theory. We read of early musicians like Tuwais (d. c. 
710) and Sa’ib Khathir (d. 683), who imitated the style 
of singing of the Persians.^^ At the same time we find a 
Persian musician like Nashit taking lessons in the style 
of singing of the Arabs.^^ There is no question of 
''theory'* involved, since it is clearly no more than one 
nationality borrowing from the other a particular type or 
style of song.^® 

Ibn Khaldun, however, may be responsible for the view 
of a much deeper foreign musical impress. He tells us 
in his “ Muqaddima,*' or “Prolegomena,**^^ that musicians 
from Persia and Byzantium passing into Al-Hijaz play- 
ing upon the lute Cud)y pandore (tanbur)y barbiton 
(?) (m?zaf)y and reed-pipe (mizmdr)y led to the Arabs 
adopting Persian and Byzantine melodies for their 
poetry. This does not fully agree with the earlier chroni- 
clers, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Al-Isfahani and Al-Mas‘udi. In 
the first place, the account is likely to mislead people into 
giving credit to Persia and Byzantium for the intro- 


Jf nomenclature is a guide, then Persian theory could be 
said to be based almost entirely on Arabian principles. See also, 
“ Kitab al-Aghiini,’’ i, p. 151. Jeannin, “ Melodies Liturgiques 
Syriennes et Chaldeennes,” i, pp. 106-7. Tillyard, op. cit., 46,63. 
Kitab al-Aghani,” ii, p. 170, i, p. 188. 

Ihid.y vii, p. 188. 

28 Freytag, “Arab. Prov.,’’ vii, p. 124, 

^•'^Ibn Khaldun, “ Prolegomenes,” ii, p. 360. (“Notices et 
Extraits,” xvii.) 
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duction of the above instruments into Arabia. It is not 
the case, since the Arabs possessed them already.^^ 
Secondly, there is not one Byzantine musician mentioned 
in the Kitab al-Aghani which is the great mine of informa- 
tion for early Arabian music, and, with the exception of 
Nashit, probably, all the so-called Persian musicians (i.e., 
of Persian extraction) were either born or were educated 
in Arabia. Indeed, there were only four musicians of 
importance during this period who did not come from 
Al-Hijaz, and they were, Nashit the Persian, Abu Kamil 
al-Ghuzayyil, of Damascus Ibn TanbQra of Al-Yaman, and 
Hunain of Al-Hira. So we see that whatever outside 
influence came to Arabian music, even in the slight way 
that has been mentioned, it came through Arab hands. 

What the Arabs borrowed from Persia and Byzantium 
in the question of ‘"theory” is nowhere definitely stated 
by the chroniclers. At the outset, however, let us dis- 
abuse our minds of the notion that the Arabs acknow- 
ledged that the Persians possessed a musical system “ far 
in advance of their own.” Further, so far as extant trea- 
tises are concerned, the earliest Persian work on 7nusic 
dates from the twelfth century whilst we have Arabic 


20 “ Hamasa,” i, p. 502. “ Al-Mas‘udi,^’ viii, p. 89 5 eg. “Al- 

Tabari,^’ i, p. 1,307. “ Kitab al-Aghani,” ii, p. 172. 

7 - “ Bahjat al-ruh,” Bodloian Ldb., 1841. What Albert de 
Lasalle, in his “ La Musiqiie des Persans,” says of ancient Persian 
treatises on music, is erroneous. He says: “II est avere que, 
des les temps les plus recules, il existait cn Perse de nombreux 
traites de musique. Cependant il n’est pas moins certain que 
lorsque cette contree fut conquise, au septieme siecle, par les 
musulmans, la plus grande partie de ces documents, qui nous 
seraient pr^cieux aujourd’hui, furent brules. Il n’^happa a I’in- 
cendie qu’un seul manuscrit intitule : ‘ Heela Imaeli,’ et dont 
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treatises on music which date from the ninth century f and 
we have evidence of works dating from the eighth cen- 
tury? Indeed, all that we know of early Persian music, 
save what the art remains tell us, comes from Arabic 
sources, and the only authority who deals with the ques- 
tion at any length is Al-Mas‘udi (d. c. 956), who, quoting 
an older writer, Ibn Khurdadhbih (ninth century), says 
that it was the Persians who invented the modes ( nagham)^ 
the rhythms {iqd'at), the caesurae (maqati')^ and the Royal 
Melodics (tunlq al-multlkiyya)? Yet to fully appreciate 
this passage, we must remember that music was “unlaw- 
ful ” to the Arabs, and historians were not anxious to 
allow an indigenous origin for an “abomination*' like 
music, as the Muslim legists would term it. In the ques- 
tion of the “ rhythms *’ and Persian “ modes," I believe that 
it can be demonstrated that the Arabs did not “ borrow ' 
these at any rate. 

What Byzantium followed precisely in the question of 
musical “theory” we do not know. From the fourth to 


Fraser, ecrivain anglais, fait mention dans son ‘ Histoire de Nadir- 
Shah.’ ” The work which Fraser refers to in his “Catalogue of 
MSS. in the Persic, Arabic and Sanskerrit Languages,” printed 
at the end of his “History,” is entitled “ Heelha Ismaeli.” It 
i‘i in Arabic, not Persian, and since its author is Abu’l-‘Izz Isma^il 
al-Jazari (twelfth-thirtecntli century), it is certainly not one of 
those MSS. supposed to have been saved from the alleged destruc- 
tion by the Arabs in the seventh century ! 

^Al-Kindi (d. 874). 

3 Yunus al-Katib (d. c. 7C0) ; Al-Khalil (d. 791). 

^ Al-Mas‘udi, “ Prairies d’or,” viii, p. 90. See my article, “ The 
Old Persian Musical Modes,” in “Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” January, 1926. 
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the eleventh century,^ which covers the greater part of the 
Byzantine period, no writings from Byzantium have come 
down to us. Probably, in the face of what we know of 
the culture conditions,® none were written. The Latins 
certainly supply Martianus Capella, Boethius and Cassio- 
dorus in the fifth and sixth centuries, but they do not 
register contemporary theory or practice even for the 
Latins, since their works are merely compilations from 
the ancient Greek theorists. What little we do know of 
Byzantine theory and practice in music at this period, 
comes from Arabic and Syriac sources. 

In the face of the fact that we have no Byzantine or 
Persian treatises on music extant until the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries respectively, whilst the Arabs can boast 
of dozens of treatises earlier, we ought, prima facie, to 
be rather chary of accepting statements as to what the 
Arabs borrowed from the Persians and Byzantines. That 
some sort of influence accrued from these sources may, 
however, be allow^ed. 

The first information that we have of the definite in- 
fluence of Persia and Byzantium in Arabian musical 
theory, also tells us of an indigenous Arabian system. It is 
given in the famous ‘‘Kitab al-AghanL* (tenth century J, 
where we are told about a certain Ibn Misjah (d. c. 705-14) 


^i.e., from the “Anonymous’’ II of Vincent to Psellos. The 
musical section of the latter’s work on the q^uadrivium, shows us 
that the author was not dealing with contemporary musical theory. 

^Bekelas, D., “Seven Essays on Christian Greece,” p. 104. 
See ante, p. 19. 
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who was responsible for grafting sundry foreign " musi- 
cal customs upon the native art. Here is the passage in 
full .-7 

'Hn Syria, he (Ibn Misjah) learned the melodies 
(alhdn) of Byzantium and received instruction from the 
barbiton players (barbatiyya) and the theorists (astukh- 
fisiyya). He then turned to Persia, where he learned 
much of their song ( ghina' ) as well as the art of accom- 
paniment. Returning to Al-Hijaz, he chose the most ad- 
vantageous of the modes { nagham) of these countries, and 
rejected what was disagreeable, for instance, the intervals 
( nabardt ) and modes ( nagham j, which he found in the 
song (ghind') of the Persians and Byzantine^s, which were 
alien to the Arabian song. And he sang (henceforth) ac- 
cording to this method. And he was the first to demon- 
strate this (method), and after this the people followed 
him in this.” (See Appendix 23.) 

In the life of his contemporary, Ibn Muhriz, we read 
a somewhat similar record,^ and one can appreciate why 
that distinguished musico-Orientalist, J. P. N. Land, 
should say quite definitely that “ the Persian and Byzan- 
tine importations did not supersede the national music^ 
but were engrafted upon an Arabic root with a character 
of its owny^ 

What was further borrowed from Byzantium and 
Persia cannot be affirmed with certainty. Probably the 
two systems known as the “ Courses ” (sing., 7najrd) were 
of Byzantine origin. The general principles of the Byzan- 


7 “ Kitttb al-Agliani,’’ iii, p. 84. 
s “ Kitab al-Aglianl,*’ i, p. 150. 

^Land, “Trans. IXth Congress of Orientalists,’^ ii, p. 156. 
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tine theorists (astukhmiyya) v/tie certainly not adopted, 
or at least not much, since we are informed in the Al- 
Kindi MS. already mentioned, that the principles of tlie 
astukhusiyya of Byzantium were different from those of 
the Arabs.^^ The latter certainly did not borrow the Per- 
sian scale, since we find Arab musicians in the early ninth 
century, being blamed for using Persian notes, which 
were probably those represented by the scale of the {anbilr 
aUKhiirasdnl. What the Arabs did borrow was the Per- 
sian accordaiura of the lute. (See Appendix 24) 

On the question of rhythm and mensural values, wc 
know that the Arabs possessed a system as early as the 
seventh century,^* which, like their prosody, was a native 
one. In the eighth century, the famous Al-Khalil ibn 
Ahmad wrote his “Book of Rhythm” (Kitdb al 4 qd'),^^ 
and in the ninth century we have the system fully de- 
scribed by Al-Kindi.^'^ Here ive have an integral fart of 
Arabian music, the principles of which appear to have 
been developed in accordance with an indigenous 
temP The Persians borrowed their rhythms, as they did 
their prosody, from the Arabs, and I have already sug- 
gested that the mensural music of Western Europe came 
partly, if not wholly, from the same source. 


“ Berlin MS.,” 5630, fol. 30. 
n “ ‘Iqd al-Fand,»» iii, p. 190. 

“ Kitab al-Agliani,” ii, p. 170; xvi, p. 13. 

“ Al-Fihri6t,’» p. 43. 

Berlin MS,** 5503. 

Miss Schlesinger’s remarks on p. 18, line 33. 

^^In spite of AI-Mas‘udi*8 opinion (see ante) it is doubtful 
whether the Persians possessed rhythm at this time, since they 
do not seem to have had metre. Sec Browne, “ Litt. Hist, of 
Persia,*’ p. 12, and his “Sources of Dawlatshah “ (J.R.A.S., 
1899, p. 56). 
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The old Arabian theory was recast by the famous Ishaq 
al-Mausili (767-850). This actually came about at the 
time when ancient Greek theories were being translated 
into Arabic/^ yet we have the positive information that 
this recasting was done without recourse to Greek writers. 
The “ Kitab al-Aghani says that it was Ishaq who per- 
fected the “ modes and the “ rhythms,” and classified 
them in a way hitherto unknown, although they had been 
indicated by an earlier savant named Yunus al-Katib (d. c. 
760). In this accomplishment we are told that Ishaq had 
reached the conclusions of Euklid and other of the “an- 
cients” (awd'ilj who had written on the science of music, 
but that he had done this solely by his own endeavours^ 
and without having known a solitary book of the an- 
cients That Ishaq did not know the ancient Greek 
theorists, is confirmed by another passage7^ 

The old Arabian system of Ishaq was in vogue in the 
late ninth and early tenth centuries, which statement is 
explicitly made by the author of the “ Kitab al-Aghani,”*'-' 
and by Yahya ibn ‘Ali,' the latter clearly distinguishing 
it from the Greek system. What we know therefore of 
the old Arabian system prior to the period of the Greek 
Scholiasts, as illustrated by Al-Kindi, Al-Mas‘udi, and 
the above-mentioned writers, is sufficient to assure us that 
this system was different from that of Persia, Byzantium, 
and that of ancient Greece. 


“ Kitab al-Aghani,” v, p. 53. 

” Kitab al-Aghani,’’ v, pp. 52-3. 
Jhiil., V. p. 53. SiH> Appendix 25. 
ioihid,, i, p. 2. 

i “ Brit. Mus. MS.,” Or, 2301, fol. 230, v. 
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In the history of the modes*’ we are able to gauge 
how far the Arabs were implicated in borrowing from 
Persia or Byzantium. 

According to the Ram§.yana (400 B.C.-200 A.D.), India 
possessed seven which were similar to rdgas? Persia 
had seven modes,” as a certain Amin tells us,* but in 
the time of Khusrau Parwiz (590-628), there were twelve 
modes.-^ According to the Syrian, Bar Hebrasus, the Per- 
sians are generally credited with these twelve modes, ^ and 
although some of them were adopted by the Arabs, either 
as they stood or in a modified form, at a later feriod, we 
must bear in mind that for a long time the Arabs used 
their own national modes, of which I will now speak. 

In the eighth century, Yunus al-Katib (d.’ c. 760) and 
Al-Khalil (d. 791) wrote a '‘Book of Modes” (Kitab al- 
nagham). In the “Kitab al-Aghani” (written tenth cen- 
tury) we read of eight modes^ which did not have fanciful 
names like those of Persia or Greece, but were named after 
the fingers. The Syrians, too, had their ikhadias 
(= ’Okt(u);xo?)^ and similarly the Jews,^ which were not the 
same as the Greek modes, a circumstance which ought not 
to be lost sight of. That the “modes” of the Arabs, 

^Popley, “Music of India,’^ p. 10 . 

^ Jones, Sir W., “Music of Hindustan, p. 63 . 

4 See my article on “The Old Persian Musical Modes’^ in the 
“Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” January, 1926 . Here I 
have referred to the Turuq al’Tnnlukiyya and the Si lahn us 
“modes,” whereas, strictly speaking, they should be termed 
“melodies” or “modal melodies.” 

^Bar Hebrseus, “ Ethikon ” (Bedjan Edit.), p. 69 . Villoteau, 
“De I’^tat actuel de Part musical en Egypte,” p. 613 . 

fiJeannin, “Melodies liturgiques Syriennes et Qialdeennes,” 
p. 86. 

7 Saadia, in “ Beth ’o^ar hasspharoth,” year, I, xxx. 
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Persians and Byzantines were different in the ninth cen- 
tury, is definitely stated in the assumed Al-Kindi MS. 
mentioned above.^ Indeed, the fundamental system of 
each of these peoples appears to have had a significant 
trait.^ The Ikhwan al-§afa* say : 

“ Consider each nation, and the melodies and anodes 
which they enjoy and are pleased with, which others do 
not enjoy nor are pleased with, for example, the music 
of the Dailamites, the Turks, the Arabs, the Kurds, the 
Armenians, the .Ethiopians, the Persians, the Byzantines, 
and other nations who differ in language, nature, morals 
and customs.”^^ 

What influence this old Arabian system may have had 
precisely on Western Europe, I am not, as yet, prepared 
to say, but that Western Europe felt the influent Arabian 
culture stream in general, through what I have called the 
political contact^ cannot be doubted. I suggested that 
popular music was influenced in this way, mainly through 
the wandering minstrel, who was often an Arab or Moor. 
What the West borrowed from the East in this way was 
chiefly on the instrumental side, for, as Carl Engel said : 

‘‘ The Arabs, when they came to Europe, in the beginning 
of the eighth century, were more advanced in the cultiva- 
tion of music, or at all events in the construction of musi- 
cal instruments, than were the European nations. Thus 
only can their astounding musical influence be accounted 
for.”^^ Indeed, it is the Arabs who first give us a really 


sQp. cit., fol. 30. See Appendix 26. 

^ “ Kitab al-Aghani,’’ v, p. 67. 

Ikhwan al-§afa’ (Bombay Edit.), i, p. 93. 

Engel, C., “ Early History of the Violin Family,’^ p. 79, Seo 
Appendix 27. 
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scientific description of musical instruments/* which the 
Persian theorists continue/* and the only didactic instru- 
mental methods that we possess in the Middle Ages come 
from the Arabic.^^ Miss Schlesingcr fully acknowledges 
that “Mediaeval Europe was indebted to the Arabs’* in 
the matter of musical instruments/* but she denies that 
it learned any “theory” from them! This overlooks the 
specific indication that I made of the two points of Ara- 
bian culture contact — (i) the foUtical contact which began 
in the eighth century, spread abroad by the instrumental- 
ists mainly, and (2) the literary and intellectual contact 
which began in the tenth century, due chiefly to the in- 
tellectuals. In the political contact^ it must obviously be 
allowed that, in the face of the advanced state of instru- 
mental music with the Arabs, a certain amount of practical 
theory must have passed over with the instrumental bor- 
rowings. Indeed, I believe, with others, that the major 
mode, due directly to the accordatura and fretting of 
the Arabian lute, was among the new musical ideas in- 
troduced in this way.^* What evidence we have for the 
transmission, by means of practical theory perhaps, of 
solfeggio, notation, tablature, organum, consonances, etc., 
will be dealt with under separate headings. 

Koeegarten, “Lib. Cant.,*^ p. 70, seg. Land, “ Recherches.” 

W“Kanzal-Tuhaf,’^ fol. 261, v. “Brit. Mus. MS.,” Or. 2361. 

U ‘‘ Berlin MS.,” 6530. 

The acknowledgment had already been made in her “ Pre- 
cursors of the Violin Family,” and her articles in the “ Encycl. 
Brit.” (eleventh edition), although with modifications in the 
latter. See anfc, p. 16. 

^^Rowbotham, “Hist. Mus.,” iii, p. 647. Jeannin, op. cit., 
p. 107. Villoteau, “ Descr. des instruments de musique des orien- 
taux,” p. 868. See Appendix 28. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE GREEK SCHOLIASTS. 

“ As to how the Ancients (the Greeks) named them (the notes), 
and how we follow them worthily, and the reasons for that, then 
we have already explained this.’^ — Al-Kindi, “ British Museum 
MS. 23€1, fol. 165, v. 

“The principles which the Ancients (the Greeks) framed and 
employed in their books (on music) gave explanation of the art to 
us, for it is from the Ancients and not the Moderns that we take 
directions.” — Al-Farabi, “ L#eyden MS.” 1423, fol. 2. 

I N the seventh century, when the Arabs became masters 
of almost half of the then-known civilised world, 
the Muslim conquerors found in Byzantine and Per- 
sian lands vestiges of the literature of that wonder- 
ful civilisation of ancient Greece. Save for a few Syrian 
devotees in the monasteries, these treasures were but as 
pearls before swine, for Byzantium and Persia had stag- 
nated culturally as well as politically. The Syrians, 
with a ready eye on the almost innate literary propensi- 
ties of their conquerors, turned some of these treasures 
into Arabic. The result is well known. Monasteries and 
libraries were ransacked so as to secure copies of Greek 
books on science and philosophy, which were translated 
into Arabic, and, indeed, if it had not been for the zeal 
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of the Arabs in this direction, many of the works of 
ancient Greece would not have come down to us.^ 

I pointed out in my monograph that “ between the eighth 
and eleventh centuries the Arabs had translated from the 
Greek many musical treatises hitherto unknown to W e st- 
ern Euro pel' and among them I named Aristoxenos (“ Har- 
monics ” and “ Rhythmics ”), Aristotle Problems 
Euklid (“Harmonics” and “Canon”), Ptolemy (“Har- 
monics”) and Nikomachos (“Harmonics”). The Arabs 
also possessed a work on music by Pythagoras, which has 
not come down to us either in Greek or Arabic.* There 
were also wwks on organ construction attributed to Mur- 
istus (== ’A/A€/3to-Tos),^ which have only been preserved 
in Arabic, whilst Arabic literature mentions other Greek 
writers on music, such as Fandurus al-Rumi, who is un- 
known in the Greek literature that has survived^ unless 
Pindar (UiySapos = Findarus) is intended, which is 
doubtful. 

The immediate result of all this was that music became 
one of the courses of scientific study, as we see in such 
writers as Al-Kindi (d. c. 874), Al-Sarakhsi (d. 899), the 


i What the Arabs knew of tfie literature of ancient Greece, and 
what was translated into Arabic, may be seen in the “ Fihrist,” 
Ibn al-Qifti, and Ibn AbiUsaibi‘a. See M. Steinschneider’s “Die 
arabischen Uebereetzungen aus dem Greichischen in (1) “Bei- 
hefte zum Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen,^' v, and xii (Leip- 
zig, 1889-93) ; (2) “ Archiv. fiir Pathologic,*^ cxxiv (1891) ; (3) 
“ Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik ** (hist.-litt.), xxxi (1886) ; (4) “ Zeit. 
der deutschen morgen. Gesellsohaft,** 1 (1896). 

^Wenrich, “ De auct. grtec.,** p. 88. See Appendix 29. 

^ “ Al-Mashriq,** ix. See Appendix 30. 
i AI-Mas‘udi, viii, pp. 91, 418. 
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Banu Musa (ninth century), Thabit ibn Qurra (d. 901), 
Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi (d. 923), Qusta ibn 
Luqa (d. 932), Al-Farabi (d. 950), the Ikhwan al-Safa’ 
(tenth century), Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Khwarizmi 
{c. 980), Ibn Sina (d. 1037), Al-Husain ibn Zaila (d. 1048). 
It is at this point that Miss Schlesinger, like many others 
in the past, is under a misapprehension. She sees the 
ancient Greek theories and systems being dealt with in 
the musical treatises of the Arabs, and she immediately 
concludes that this is Arabian theory! It is nothing of 
the kind. The knowledge of the music of the ancient 
Greeks was a scholastic accomplishment with the Arabs, 
in precisely the same way as Boethius was incumbent 
upon the music students of Western Europe until quite 
modern times. 

In the works of Al-Kindi, Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, Al- 
Husain ibn Zaila, Safi al-Din ‘Abd al-Mumin, and 
others, the theories of the “ancients^’ (i.e., the ancient 
Greeks), are quite separate and distinct from the native 
practical art. Indeed, that the two systems were op- 
posed at first we know from Yahya ibn ‘Ali, who tells 
us definitely about “ the disagreement between the 
Masters of Arabian music (ghindi) and the Masters 
of (Greek) 

Concerning the Arabs in their treatment of the theories 
of the Greeks, Miss Schlesinger is rather contemptuous 


^Yaliya ibn ‘Ali, “Brit. Mus. MS.,” 2361, fol. 236, v. In the 
“ Fihrist ” it is interesting to note that the “ Masters of Arabian 
Music” like Ishaq al-Mausilx are included among: the “musi- 
cians,” whilst the “Masters of (Greek) Music” like Al-Kindi, 
are among the “ philosophers.” See Appendix 31. 
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of what they did, which is quite unjust in the face of 
what Helmholtz, Land and Ellis have shown to the con- 
trary. Miss Schlesinger says : 

“ The theoretical principles set forth in their (the Arabs') 
writings were borrowed from the Greeks. The Arabs 
did not develop these principles in accordance with any 
evolving musical system of their own; they merely elab- 
orated and intellectualised the knowledge derived from 
other races.” 

The incorrectness of her first statement I have already 
shown in the preceding section on the Old Arabian 
System ” which obtained prior to the period of the Greek 
Scholiasts. What the Arabs “borrowed” from the latter 
can be traced. The Arabic word ghind\ which had been 
the general term for music, now became applied to the 
practical art, whilst theoretical music was represented by 
the term muslql or muslqd {^lovaiKTi ). In the same way 
the musician, hitherto the ghannoHi or miighannl^ was now 
occasionally termed the niusiqdr,^ just as the instruments 
of music, the aldt^ were sometimes named the muslqdtJ 
The names of musical instruments also became affected 
when we see the flat-chested murabba" being termed the 
qltdra {Kidapixy and the mi'zafa the qdnun (?) (Kavcoi/).® 
Much of this nomenclature soon passed away. 

What was more permanent was the newly-adopted 
nomenclature in “theory." The interval, previously called 


® Al-Khwarizmi, p. 236. 

^ Ikhwan al-Safa’, i, p. 87. 

s Al-Khwarizmi, p. 236. Al-Mas‘udi, viii, p. 91. Casiri, 
“ Bibl. Escur.,’^ i, p. 527. 

»Ibn Khallikan, iii, p. 307. 
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the nabra^ was now the bu'd^ whilst each specific interval 
was given a name. The quarter-tone was the irkhd\ the 
semitones were the baqiyya^^ {Xufifia) and infisdl 
(aTTOTop/), the whole-tone was the tanln ( tovos )^ etc. The 
Greek devices of genres (yeVr;) and species (€%) were 
adopted as the ajnds and anwd\ and became important 
factors in the later theory. With the Systematists, the 
genre became the basis of the mode, and it enabled them 
to build up their dawcHir or “ circulations.” That the 
Arabs did ‘‘ develop ” these principles in accordance with 
their own musical system, is patent on every hand, in 
spite of what Miss Schlesinger argues per contra. 

To say that the Arabs “merely elaborated and intel- 
lectualised the knowledge derived from other races,” is 
rather a dubious stricture, since to have elaborated and 
intellectualised what the Greeks had left, would, in itself, 
have been sufficient to give the “ crowning glory ” to the 
Arabs ! But I fear that Miss Schlesinger does not mean 
to admit all that is implied by these words. Fortun- 
ately we have plenty of documents that prove that we 
cannot afford to ignore the contributions of the Arabs to 
the speculative art of music. Nothing demonstrates the 
critical attitude of the Arab theorists better than the 
opening lines of the monumental “Kitab al-Musiqi” of 
Al-Farabi. He says : 

“ The aim of a writer in every theoretical art should be 
determined by three axioms : The firsts a complete state- 
ment of fundamental principles. The second^ the ability 
to elucidate what follows from these principles. The 
thirds the ability to combat errors which meet him in that 


/adla* 
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science^ and strength to restrict the opinions of others^ to 
discriminate between the right and the wrong, and to 
rectify the imperfections of those whose opinions are 
obscurer 

In accordance with this, Al-Farabi devoted the second 
book of his treatise to a criticism of his predecessors in 
the field of speculative music, including the Greeks. In 
this work he says : 

I have commented on what was obscure in their say- 
ings, and I have examined the opinion of one after 
another of those whom we knew as holding an opinion 
which was set down in a book. And we have explained 
the value of what each of these has attained .... in 
this science, and we have rectified the errors of those who 
have fallen into err or!' (See Appendix 32.) 

When Andres^^ and Munk^^ said that Al-Farabi was 
more scientific than the Greeks in the speculative art of 
music, they had good grounds for the statement. The 
Ikhwan al- 5 afa’, in their treatment of the laws of 
the sensations of sound, are certainly in advance of the 
Greeks, especially in their mention of spherical propaga- 
tion}^ In the Jew, Rabbi Isaiah ben Isaac, we have quite 
a thoughtful animadversion on the “ Kanon of Euklid.^^' 
Ibn Sina, Al-Husain ibn Zaila, §afi al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Mu min, Al-Ladhiqi, and the author of the Muhammad ibn 


Andres, “ Orig. d’ogni lett.,” iv, pp. 250-60. 
i^Munk, “Melanges de philosophie juive et arabe,” p. 350. 
Ikhwan al-§afa’ (Bombay Edit.), i, p. 87. See Appendix 33. 

“ Beth ’o 9 ar ha§spharoth,’’ Year I, xxxi. “The theory and 
expression of music .... belongs, like all similar sciences, ori- 
ginally to the Arabian school.” — Steinschneider, “Jewish Litera- 
ture,” p. 154. 
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Murad MS., never lose an opportunity to be critical of 
Greek and Arab theories, whilst the “ Commentaries on 
the “Kitab al-Adwar” of Safi al-Din reveal the spirit 
of enquiry of the Arab theorists on every hand. Indeed, 
there is nothing comparable in contemporary theorists 
of Western Europe to this disposition to scrutiny and 
investigation which is displayed by the Arabs. 

The question now arises, how much of this newly ac- 
quired musical science of the ancient Greeks were the 
Arabs responsible for introducing into Western Europe? 
I have already pointed out that the ancient sciences had 
long fallen into desuetude, and that music was among 
them, is testified by an Arab author, Al-Mas‘udi (d. c. 
956), who is worthy of quotation on this topic.^*' He says J 

In the days of the ancient Greeks, and in the first 
period of the kingdom of Byzantium, science was de- 
veloped and scholars were honoured. Natural science 
was particularly studied .... as well as the quadrivium^ 
i.e., arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music. These 
sciences were honoured by all, and made progress day 
by day. Then came the Christian religion, which became 
fatal to scientific knowledge, since it destroyed and 
blotted cut the teachings of science. All that the ancient 
Greeks had placed before the world vanished, or was 
distorted. Among the noble sciences which were thrown 
aside with the advent of Christianity was the science of 
music. 

It was the Arabs who restored these sciences to mediae- 
val Europe. Renan sees two distinct periods in the 


Al-Mas‘udi, ii, p. 320. 
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Middle Ages : “ In the first, the human mind has, to sat- 
isfy its curiosity, only the meagre fragments of the Roman 
schools heaped together in the compilations of Martianus 
Capella, Bede, Isidore, and certain technical treatises 
whose wide circulation saved them from oblivion. In the 
second period, ancient science comes back once more to 
the West^ but this time more fully ^ in the Arabic co^nmen- 
taries or the original works of Greek science for which 
the Romans had substituted compends.’’^^ 

Of Latin translations from Arabic translations of the 
ancient Greek musical theorists, we have no examples nor 
references, save perhaps the section on sound in Aristotle^s 
De Anima.” The statements of Laborde, Essai sur 
la Musique,’^ iii, p. 567) and Forkel (‘' Allgemeine Littera- 
tur dcr Musik,’* p. 488) that Adelard of Bath translated 
Euklid's “Harmonics’" into Latin from the Arabic, is 
erroneous. It was the “Elements’" that he translated. 
On the other hand, it is interesting to note that the 
“Pneumatics” of Philon, the “Mechanics” of Heron, and 
the treatises on the “Automatic Wind Instruments” of 
Archimedes and Apollonios have only survived in Arabic 
versions. This is of some importance to the question of 
the revival of the ancient hydraulis in Europe. 

Before leaving the Greek Scholiasts, I would like to 
emphasise the extreme value of these writers in the study 
of ancient Greek musical theory. Not only are many 
doubtful points in the Greeks made perspicuous by the 


Renan, Averroas,’’ p. 200. 

See my new work, “ The Organ of the Ancients from Eastern 
Sources, Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic,’’ Chapter VI. See Ap- 
pendix 34. 
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Arabs, but a few things have been handed down to us 
which have been ignored or else dealt with superficially 
in extant Greek theoretical works. Among them are the 
“Figures of Melody*' (fieXovs (rxyj/^o.ra'), and the doc- 
trine of the i^kos [yOo^y Concerning the former, there 
are but two Greek documents upon which we can rely, 
one dating from about the fourth century of our era, and 
it is the “Anonymous II** of Vincent, and the other 
dating from the fourteenth century which is the work of 
Bryennios. Between these dates, however, we have the 
Arabic treatises of Al-Kindi, AI-Farabi, Ibn Slna and 
Al-Husain ibn Zaila, which deal with these interesting 
subjects.-^^ 


Appendix 35. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SYLLABLES OF SOLFEGGIO. 

“ On sera sans Jonte etoniie du rapport qni so trouve entr’clle 
(la .oammo Arabe) et Ja gamino Ttalicnne. Co rapport est si frap> 
pant, qu’il suffit d'avoir des yeux jyonr s’en oonvaincre, en ne 
faisant attention qubiux lettres initialos de chacam des mots.” - 
Laborde, “Essai sur la musique ancienne et modernc.” 

T he suggestion of the Arabian origin of the syllables 
of solfeggio was not made by me but by others. 
This was made clear by my identification of Pigeon 
dc Saint Paterne, utilised by Laborde, as the main 
source for this claim. It was pointed out that there appeared 
to be no authority for the statement in the Arabic musical 
MSS. from which this Orientalist had gathered his other 
material. In the face of this, and the fact that there 
was no known example in Arabic manuscripts of the 
Arabic alphabet used in this sequence for musical nota- 
tion, it was suggested that all that one could admit was 
the “phonetic likeness.’'^ 

At the same time it was hazarded® that Europe was 
fossibly influenced by the Arabian contact in this matter, 


iPp. 8^9. 
«P. 22. 
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because there was another direction from which this in- 
fluence might have come, as we shall see in dealing with 
phonetic (alphabetic) notation. Further, there is a state- 
ment, a century older than Laborde, which was not men- 
tioned in my monograph, but which will be adverted to 
presently. 

Miss Schlesinger has preference for the old theory of a 
European origin, and she comments on the Arabian claim 
as follows:^ 

“ The unsubstantial nature of the scanty data upon 
which the suggestion or claim for an Arab origin of sol- 
fcggio rests compares unfavourably with the well authen- 
ticated data upon which is based the accepted theory of 
a European origin for the unmistakably Latin syllables 
of our dOy rty ja^ soly loy si!* 

Miss Schlesinger makes no further contribution to the 
discussion than to suggest that these vocables are ‘'un- 
mistakably Latin syllables.’* Most people will consider 
them, from a syllabic point of view, to be common to 
the human race ! 

Guido of Arezzo (c. 995-1050) is usually credited with 
the “invention” of the hexachord system, for which the 
above monosyllables were used, but that does not neces- 
sarily allow^ that he is to be credited with the latter.^ 
It is said that these monosyllables were borrowed from 
the initial syllables of the Hymn to St. John beginning 
“Ut queant laxis,” and were used as a sort of memoria 


sp. 9. 

^ It is told by all the old musical writers — Gafurius (1492), Glare- 
anus (1547), Vicentino (1557), Galilei (1581), Zarlino (1589), 
Kircher (1650) and a regiment of ‘^copyists.’' 
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technica. That, I presume, is the “ accepted theory But 
it was also the ‘‘accepted theory” that Guido was the 
“ inventor ” of the T and scale, the hexachord, the stave, 
the clefs, diaphony, solmisation, organum, counterpoint, 
the harmonic hand, the mensural note, the monochord, 
etc. Nowadays, we know better, since research has con- 
signed these “inventions” to their proper place, and 
Guido is now only credited with the hexachord, solmisa- 
tion, and the harmonic hand.^ 

When, therefore, we are asked to disregard the Arabian 
claim, because of the “ zvell authenticated data ” which 
are said to justify the “ accepted theory,” we have the 
right to enquire what these “proofs” are. It appears 
that about a thousand years ago someone said that these 
syllables had their origin in the Hymn to St. John But 
surely this evidence is just as “unsubstantial” as that of 
Laborde, who, a hundred and fifty years ago, showed 
that they were identical with the Arabic. We certainly 
cannot establish the truth or falsity of a statement merely 
by an appeal to its antiquity or otherwise. Indeed, it is 
because students refuse to accept a criterion of this sort, 
that the hymn origin is not the “ accepted theory,” as Miss 
Schlesinger suggests. There have been many solutions 


^Riemann, ‘‘Dictionary of Music’’ (fourth edition, English 
translation), p. 744; “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” xii, p. 688; 
Grove’s “Dictionary of Music,” iv, p. 500. 

CRiemann, “Dictionary of Music,” p. 310; Grove’s “Diction- 
ary of Music,” ii, p. 258, says : “ There is strong reason for believ- 
ing that he invented the hexachord, solmisation and the harmonic 
hand; or at least first set forth the principles upon which these 
inventions were based.” 

7 Sigebertus Qemblacensis (died 1113). 
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of the problem offered, and some have been reviewed by 
George Lange in an interesting paper, “Zur Geschichte 
der Solmisation.’’® 

Among the claims put forward for the origin of thesol- 
misation syllables are the Sanscrit and Greek names of the 
notes. Sa, Riy Ga^ Ma^ Pa^ Dhiiy Niy is the order of the 
notes of the scale in Indian music, which have been in 
use from pre-Christian days.-^ The main argument for 
the claim is the phonetic similarity. Bassermann, on the 
same grounds, proposed to make Tai", ‘Po", Mr, the parents 
of Do^ RCy Miy Fay etc. But it must be urged against both 
these claims, as has been done against the Arabian, that 
the order, when translated into the European system, is 
irregular, and does not correspond with any known nota- 
tion. Further, the Greeks already possessed vocables for 
the mutations of the tetrachords in Ta, Tc, Trjy T<u, and one 
would have thought that the natural tendency would have 
been to add two like vocables so as to reach the hexa- 
chord. Yet in spite of the deeply rooted influence of 
Greece on the growing civilisation of Europe, which Miss 
Schlesinger tells us of, it inspired nothing in this direc- 


s “ jSammelbande der Tnternationalen Musikgesellschaft,^^ July- 
September, 1900. 

Sylvan Levi in the ^‘Grande Encyclopedie ’’ (sub ‘*Inde^^) 
makes the Arabs borrow the solfeggio (notation) from India. See 
also the ^^Proceedings of the Musical Association” (XIXth Ses- 
sion, p. 38) for other authorities on tlie Indian origin. The sug- 
gestion that our word gamut (usually derived from gamma and 
ut) comes from the Sanscrit grama (via the Prakit gdma) is most 
unlikely. Indeed, the purely Arabic words jam^y ja7na'a[f] (fifum*, 
gamd‘alt'], which the Arab-Greek scholiasts from the time of Al- 
Kindi (d. 874) used for the Greek (rvsrrjixa^ are far more likely to 
have been the parent words. See Al-Farabi^s use of the word on 
p. 90, and cf. the definition in the Mafatih al-‘Ulum,” p. 241. 
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tion. What happened instead, according to the ‘‘ac- 
cepted theory,” was that certain “ unmistakably Latin syl- 
lables'" were adopted. Even the Latin origin of the syl- 
lables has been challenged on its own threshold, since it 
has been shown that the somewhat bombastic style of the 
language of the hymn, “Ut queant laxis,” coupled with 
the glaring vocal arrangement of the syllables, suggests 
that the hymn was based on the syllables}'^ 

It is also rather curious that Joannes Cotto {c. mo) 
tells us that whilst the English, French and Germans 
used the syllables ut^ re^ miy fa^ soly lay the Italians had 
others Why was it that Italy, the supposed home of 
the syllables, should use a different system ? Unfor- 
tunately, we do not know what the difference amounted to, 
but the circumstance lends colour to another view that 
the original system used by the Italians, perhaps that 
based on the Arabic, may have been altered so as to agree 
with the hymn, “Ut queant laxis.” 

What is the Arabian claim, for the origin of the syl- 
lables for solmisation? Laborde was certainly the source 
for some of the claims, as I have pointed out, but there 
was another source, a century earlier. Meninski, in his 
“Thesaurus Linguarum Orientalium” (1680) gives, under 
Durr-i-Mufassal (“ Separated Pearls ”), which equates with 
notce musiccBy the following solmisation scheme as being 
in use in the Orient. 


“ S.I.M.G.’’ as cited, p. 548. 
^^Gerbert, Scrip tores,” ii, p. 232. 
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Dutr-i-Mufassal. 


Alif 

(A) 

Lam 

Mim 

Ra 

(A). 

..(la) 

.. (mi). 

( re). 

Ba 

(B) 

Fa 

Pa 

Mim 

(B). 

■ da) 

.(be).. 

(mi). 

Jim 

(J) 

§rid 

Fa 

Dal 

(C). 

..(sol). 

■ (fa).. 

(ut). 

Dal 

(D) 

Lam 

Sad 

Ra 

(D). 

. (la) . 

.(sol).. 

( re). 

Ha 

(H) 

Lam 

Mim 


(E). 

.. (la) . 

. (mi).. 


AVaw 

(W) 

Fa 

Dal 


(F). 

.. (fa) . 

.(ut).. 


Za 

(Z) 

Sad 

Ra 

Dal 

(G).. 

. (sol).. 

.(re) .. 

(ut). 


Laborde, in his “Essai sur la Musique Ancienne et 
Moderne” (1780), on the authority, presumably, of Pigeon 
de Saint-Paterne, said that solmisation was to be met 
with among the Arabs. He did not suggest that the 
usage was cither ancient or modern, nor did he claim that 
the Arabian system was the fount of the Guidonian. This 
latter claim was started by others. It is advisable to 
quote this Arabian solmisation scheme as given by 
Laborde, since two well-known writers like Kiesewetter^^ 
and Soriano-Fuertes^^ have made blunders in copying 
Laborde. 


Durr Mi^ fas sal. 


Alif 

(A) 

Mim 

l.am 

(A) 

... (mi). 

. (la). 

Ba 

(B) 

Fa 

Sin 

(B) 

..(fa). 

. (si). 

Jim 

(J^ 

Sad 

Dal 

(C) 

...(sol).. 

.(doj. 

DM 

(D) 

Lam 

Ra 

(D) 

..(la) .. 

■ ( re). 

Ha 

(H) 

Sin 

Mim 

(E) . 

...(si) .. 

. ( mi). 

Waw 

(W) 

DM 

Fa 

(F) . 

...(ut).. 

.(fa). 

Za 

(Z) 

Ra 

Sad 

(G) . 

...(re).. 

.(sol). 


Kiesewetter, in 1842, tried to show that the Laborde 
solmisation syllables were borrowed by the Arabs from 
Europe in the fourteenth century. This was evidently 


Kiesewetter, ‘^Musik der Araber,’^ p. 22. 
Soriano-Fuertes, ^‘Historia de la musica Espanola,” i, p. 80. 
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done to back up his erroneous notion that Christian mis- 
sionaries introduced, at this period, the European musi- 
cal system into Persia, a theory which has been rightly 
discredited.^^ 

Lange, on the authority of an Armenian named Kom- 
itas Keworkian, with whom he was acquainted, was 
persuaded that the European musical system was 
introduced into Turkey and its dominions in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, and thus, says 
Lange, “it becomes comprehensible in the simplest way, 
how the Guidonian syllables were conceived in Arabic.*'^® 
Soriano-Fuertes, on the other hand, makes Spain the 
fount of the solmisation syllables, and argues that both 
the Guidonian and the Arabian system (as given by 
Laborde) were borrowed from Spain. 

Not one of the authorities gives the slightest evidence 
for his statements. Kiesewetter did not know, or at 
least does not mention the Meninski source. Even Lange, 
who is inclined to believe in a European origin, realises the 
weakness of the case as presented by Kiesewetter. Con- 
cerning this “very unlikely hypothesis’" of Kiesewetter, 
that Europe influenced the Orient, the learned Helmholtz 
says : “ The Europeans of those days could teach the 
Orientals nothing that they did not already know better 
themselves.”^^ Lange, too, does not mention the Menin- 
ski source, or otherwise he might not have so readily ac- 
cepted the Keworkian statement. 


Helmholtz, ‘‘Sensations of Tone (third English edition), 
p. 285. 

i^Langej “ S.I.M.G.,’’ July-September, 1900, p. 552. 
Helmholtz, op. cit., p. 285. 
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Although Doni (d. 1647) was the first to use the vocable 
do in place of yet it was some time taking root. 
In Italy, it was just finding acceptance at the time of 
Lorenza Penna,^® Bononcini^^ and Cantone,^ in the “ seven- 
ties” of the seventeenth century. About the same time, 
Meninski, writing in Vienna, equates dal with ut^ which 
shows that Austria still clung to the old syllable. If we 
are to accept the Lange theory that the Turks, and sub- 
sequently the Arabs, borrowed from Europe, how is it 
that we find do { = ddl) in use in Turkey and not m 
Austria ? 

This alleged borrowing from Europe, said to have 
taken place in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
must have happened before 1680, the date of Meninski’s 
“ Thesaurus,” but when we glance at the history of Turkey 
at this period when she was under the Koprili discipline, 
it seems scarcely probable that any such borrowing took 
place. It is also strange that the contemporary Turkish 
writer, Ewliya Chelebi, whose chatty Siyahat-Nama” is 
full of details about Turkish and European music, should 
not mention this borrowing,” which is said to have been 
made in his time. The Keworkian story may have ori- 
ginated in the Cantimir (b. 1673) claim to have ‘"in- 
vented” the notes in Turkish music.* They were, how- 


Fetis, Biog. Univ.” 
i^Penna, Albori niusicali ” (1672). 

^OBononcini, ‘‘ Musico Prattico ” (1673). 

^Cantone, Annonia Gregoriana (1678). 

2 Cantimir, “ Histoire de Tempire otlioman,’’ ii, p. 237; Villo- 
teau, “ De I’etat actuel de Part musical en Egypte,’^ p. 627 (folio 
edition); Toderini, “Lett. Tnrch.,” i, p. 226; Raouf Yekta Bey, 
“Demetrius Cantemir (“Revue Musicale,’^ 1907). 
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ever, no more than the letters of the alphabet which had 
been used in this way by the Arabs for eight hundred 
years.^ 

As for the Soriano-Fuertes claim for the Spanish ori- 
gin of the syllables, it is bound up with his theory that 
the Arabs of Al-Andalus took their music from Spanish 
sources, a position which is quite untenable. For the ori- 
gin of the syllables he brings forward no evidence save 
that the hymn, ‘‘Ut queant laxis,*^ was known in Spain 
prior to Guido, which is quite irrelevant to the question 
of the origin of the solmisation syllables. 

The ‘^phonetic likeness*’ between the Arabian systems 
and the Guidonian, as I have already pointed out, is cer- 
tainly striking. It was probably this fact, in consort with 
Villoteau’s theory that Guido borrowed his musical sys- 
tem from the Arabs, ^ that induced Dalberg,^ Crichton® 
and Pocock^ to opine a ‘‘probable” Arabian origin for 
these syllables. The “ phonetic likeness ” also carries 
some agreement in the mutations except in the use of the 
leading note, which was not used by Guido. Indeed, the 
use of the Persian-Turkish syllable Pa (be) is of consid- 
erable interest. The earliest known use of a syllable for 
the leading note in Western Europe is the “Pallas Modu- 
lata” (1599) of Puteanus, who introduces the vocable 


^Cf., Glynn, ^‘Analysis of the Evolution of Musical Form,” 
p. 32. 

^Villoteau, “ Desc. dee instruments de musique des orientaux,’’ 
p. 857, 

^Dalberg, ^‘Ueber die musik der Indier,’^ p. 112. 
^Crichton, ‘^History of Arabia,’’ ii, p. 117. 

7Pocock, “Flowers of the East,” p. 41. 
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bi, derived, it is said, from the second syllable of labii 
in the “Ut queant laxis” hymn. In Laborde, however, 
we find sin (si), a vocable advocated by Sethus Calvisius 
in his “ Exercitatio Musicae Tertia” (i6ii). 

I have already pointed out that the Arabic names of the 
solmisation syllables occur in an irregular sequence, which 
I have not seen any other example of. Yet it must be 
admitted that all our Arabic musical documents which 
give notations (except the Madrid “ Ma'rifat al-naghamat 
al-thaman”) belong to the Eastern Arabs, and it is to 
the Western Arabs that we ought to look rather, for in- 
fluences in this respect. Further, this unconformity need 
not necessarily be of much import, since we find Al- 
Farabi indulging frequently in inconstant sequences of 
this sort,® We also have proofs of an irregular sequence 
due to the fact that the initial letters of the actual names 
of notes and modes could be used as a notation.® 

In the various claims for the origin of the syllables of 
solmisation, two only would appear to be deserving of 
consideration — the time-honoured hymn theory, and the 
Arabian, That we have well authenticated data'^ for 
the former, as Miss Schlesinger thinks, is unproven. The 
Arabian claim also lacks documentary proof, but it cer- 
tainly looks quite as real as the hymn theory. Indeed, it 
has been so tempting, that well-known German investi- 
gators like Professor E. M. von Hornbbstel and Dr. 
Robert Lachmann have tried to solve the key to the Ara- 


SKosegarten, “Lib. Cant.,’^ pp. 78, 85 and 88. 

9 “Madrid MS.” No. 334 (Robles Cat.), No. 2; “Gotha MS.” 
No, 1350, folio 19, v. 
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bian clue in Labor de, but in vain. Yet, as the latter once 
said to the present writer in a communication on this 
topic : “ All that one can do is to keep it in mind and 
wait for a chance solution.*’^^ 


^0 Although Laborde gives us no clue to the source of his inform- 
ation, it is only fair that it should be pointed out, that he is 
equally lax in this respect in other statements concerning Arabian 
music, although in these latter cases we are able to trace his 
sources. Even with Meninski, we do not know whether he refers 
to ancient or modern usage. 


CHAPTER VI. 

NEW DATA FOR NOTATION ORIGINS. 

“ L’^riture musicale des Grecs ne laissa aiicune trace dans I’art 
cliretien ; apres un intervalle assez long, ello fut remplacee par 
deux systomes de notation propres aux peuples occidentaiix : les 
neumes et les lettres latines.” — Gevaert ‘‘La musiqiie de 
Tantiquite.’^ 

R egarding the subject of notation, I said that 
the curious notation of Hermann Contract (1013- 
1054) “is, perhaps, nothing more than a ‘borrow- 
ing' from the Arabs" (p. 13), and again, that 

through the Arabian contact, “Europe may have got its 
first idea of a definite pitch notation” (p. 22). Miss 
Schlesinger will have none of this tentation, because, she 
says : 

“If we examine cursorily the science of music which 
Europe inherited from ancient Greece independently of 
Arab influence, we find a wonderfully complete scheme 
of pitch notation (see Alypios and Aristeides), designed 
by Pythagoras for the modal system, and having different 
symbols for the vocal and instrumental music. This 
notation — like the Byzantine neumes — presupposing fami- 
liarity with the modal system, indicates definite pitch 
values (which have until now been misinterpreted) with 
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the assistance of the nomenclature by degrees borrowed 
from the kithara. This notation does not exist solely in 
theoretical treatises; that it was extensively used may be 
concluded from the fact that many valuable fragments in 
this notation have been discovered, from time to time, 
inscribed on marble or on papyri and covering a period 
ranging from the fourth or third century B.C. to the fourth 
century A.D. — the latest being a Christian hymn in Greek, 
found among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri ” (pp. 7-8). 

It is interesting to note that the Pythagoras "inven- 
tion is accepted by Miss Schlesinger, although the 
attribution is stated only by one comparatively late 
author, Aristeides (first-second century A.D.)^ a circum- 
stance, as Gevaert says, which does not inspire much 
confidence.* 

Admitted, that the Greeks had a "wonderfully com- 
plete scheme of notation,^’ yet the point at issue is — What 
influence did it have on mediaeval Europe, and through 
what channel did this influence filter? We are told that 
this Greek notation was in use as late as the fourth cen- 
tury A.D., which may be true enough, but we must also 
bear in mind the remark of Gaudentios, who' speaks of 
this notation as belonging to the ancients.* At any rate, 
Boethius^ and Cassiodorus* knew of no contemporary 


^ Aristeides (Meibom), p. 28. 

* Gevaert, “ Mus. de Pantiq.,’^ i, p. 423. 

^ “ Veteres porro utebantur nominibus ad notationem octodecim 
illorum eonorum, et literis, quae Notae Musicae vocabantur, de 
quibus nunc est dicendum.’^ Gaudentios (Meibom), p. 20, 

^ Boethius, ‘*De inst. mus.,^' iv, 3. 

5 Cassiodorus, cap. v. 
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method of notation, although Miss Schlesinger would try 
to persuade us that Boethius was one of the media by 
which Western Europe adopted the notation of the 
Greeks. Here is what she says : 

“ This modal notation [the one mentioned above, 
H. G. F.] is used by Boethius in its proper context; but 
for the monochord division, he notes the points on the 
canon diagrammatically with consecutive letters of the 
alphabet, thus following Ptolemy. 

“These are the elements which in the course of the 
development of music in the West along its natural path 
of evolution, as a creative art, led to the substitution of 
phonetic symbols for the purely diagrammatical, hitherto 
used for the divisions of the monochord, which gradu- 
ally replaced the modal neumes. The notation of the 
West, born of practical necessity, was established once 
again, like the Greek, by means of the monochord, upon a 
generally accepted octave scale’' (p. 8). (See Appen- 
dix 36). 

If we examine this question “ cursorily ” as Miss 
Schlesinger suggests, it is quite likely that some people 
may agree; yet if we enquire ''carefully'' I submit that 
few will admit this theory for one moment. Indeed, it 
is to Boethius that we owe “the certainty that the Greek 
notation was not adopted by the Latins."^ Boethius cer- 
tainly uses the first fifteen letters of the Roman alphabet, 
but they are purely relative and not absolute. They have 
no constant or fixed values, as Gevaert and others have 


5 Encyclopsedia Britannica,’’ xix, p. 86. 
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pointed out long since.^ The interval A-B, for instance, 
may signify an octave, a fifth, a fourth, or a semitone.** 
It is as palpable as the noonday sun that neither the 
Greek notation (fer se) nor the so-called Boethian nota- 
tion had the influence upon the notation of Western 
Europe which Miss Schlesinger claims. 

I have already shown that afler the fall of Romey there 
was no work of import on the theory of 7 niisic known to 
us in W es ter 7i Europe until the mid-fimth century? Even 
Isidore of Seville (d. 638) fails to tell us about a nota- 
tion, although he does not neglect to mention many simi- 
lar things.-^^ Even the first of the so-called theorists, 
Aurelian of Reome and Remy of Auxerre, are silent. 
Obviously, we must look elsewhere for the fount which 
influenced the adoption of a notation in Western Europe, 
the earliest appearance of which dates from the tenth 
century.^^ Here wc have the first seven letters of the 
Roman alphabet used to express the sounds of the major 
mode. Unlike the diaste 7 natic notation of the neumes 
which belonged to the church and vocal music, the phon- 
etic notation by means of letters was originally secular 
and belonged to instrumental music/- a very significant 
fact, because it strikes a new note in Western Europe. On 
the other hand, a phonetic notation had been known to 
the Arabs for 77 tore thaii a century earlier, and with the77i 


7 Gevaert, Mus. de Tantiq.,” i, p. 436; David et Lussy, ‘‘ Hist, 
de la Notation musicale,*’ p. 38. 

s Boethius, op. cit., iii, 1, 3-4 and 9-11. 

^ See ante, p. 46. 

Isidore, “ Etyni.,^’ xx, 1. 

Gerbert, Scriptoree,’^ i, p. 118. 
i, p. 318. 
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if belonged especially to instrumental music. In both 
cases, these notations were in the hands of practical musi- 
cians, to whom the ‘^theorist” was almost a closed book. 
The Arabian “practicians’" cared little for the “theor- 
ists,” as we know from the “Kitab al-Aghani,”^^ and 
Yahya ibn ‘Ali.^^ It was the same in Western Europe, 
where Guido of Arezzo tells us in plain language that 
“ the book of Boethius is useless for singers, and is 
intended merely for philosophers.” This leads us to 
enquire what the Arabs possessed in the matter of a 
phonetic notation prior and subsequent to its adoption by 
Western Europe. 

There is a story told of Al-Farabi at the court of Saif 
al-Daula, where the famous musician is said to have dis- 
tributed pieces (i.e., parts) of music among the court 
musicians. The story is told by Pocock^^ and Clouston,^^ 
but it is entirely erroneous. The mistake appears to have 
been due to D’Herbelot, who wrote, “II tira sur le champ 
de sa poche une piece, avec toutes ses parties, qu’il dis- 
tribua aux musiciens.”-^^ The story probably had its 
origin in the “ Risalat al-musiqi ” of the Ikhwan al-Safa’ 
where the account runs, “The man (? Al-Farabi) brought 
out implements'^’ (for a lute), which he had, and he put 


Kitab al-Agliani,’^ v, p. 53. 
ibn ‘AH, “British Museum MS.,” 2361, folio 236, v. 
Pocock, “Flowers of the East,” p. 41. 
i^Clouston, “Flowers from a Persian Garden,” p. 8. 

^7 D’llerbelot, “ Bibl. Orient.,” ii, 438. 

“ Khashabat ” implies “unfinished or unassembled imple- 
ments.” 
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them together, and spread strings over them, and played 
them."^^ 

The truth is that the Arabs did not use ‘"pieces” of 
music in this way to perform from. Everything was 
learned by rote. That they used a phonetic notation, 
however, for their practical theory is well testified. As 
early as Al-Ma’mun (d. 833)^^ and Ishaq al-Mausili (d. 
850),^ a practical notation appears to have been known. 

We see this practical notation in the work of Yahya 
ibn ‘All ibn Yahya (d. 912), a follower of the school of 
Ishaq al-Mausili. Here is his notation, a practical one, 
for the lute (‘ud),^ 

Symbols: h. B. J. D. H. W. Z. H. T. Y. 

Notes: G. a. h\}. b. c. d. e. f. fjtorg 

With the western Arabs, i.e., those of Spain and North 
Africa, a practical notation, not unlike the above, was also 
in use, as we know from the Madrid MS. on the Mdrifat 


^^Ikhwan al-Safa (‘‘Cairo Edition^’), i, p. 114; (“Bombay 
Edition’’), i, p. 85, has khashibat. It is the lute (^ud) that is 
meant. Cf. Ibn KhaBikan, “ Biog. Diet.,” iii, p. 309, and the 
text of the “ \Yafa 3 "at al-A‘yan,” where the word “ ‘idan ” 
(“pieces of wood”) is used instead of “khashibat.” 

“ ‘Iqd al-Farid,” iii, p. 188. 
i “ Kitab al-Aghani,” ix, pp. 54, 56. 

^Yahj^a ibn ‘AH, “British Museum MS.,” Or. 2361, folio 237. 
Yahya says that the tenth note is ffi, i.e., the octave of the hirusir 
al-mathlath. This is possibly a copyist’s error, and perhaps it 
should be khinsir al-mathlath, as he distinctly saj^s that the in- 
terval is a whole tone from the preceding note, i.e., “ the interval 
that is between the fret of the sahhdha and that of the bia.sir,” 
which was Therefore the tenth note would be g. The word 
sahhdha could not possibly be a slip for wusta, because wnsfa to 
hinsir was the Pythagorean apotome 2ifi> but it might be sahhdha 
to wustd, as this would give the limma ||-J. Yet the argument 
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aUnaghamat aUthaman, which gives the following nota- 
tion for the lute : ^ 

Symbols: A. B. J. D. H. W. Z. H. 

yotes : C. D. E. F. G. a. b. c. 

A theorist like Al-Kindi (d. 874) has a notation 
which takes in the chromatic (?) scale. Here is the 
Al-Kindi scheme.-^ 

Symbols: A. B. J. D. H. W. Z. H. T. Y. K. L. 

Notes : a. h\) b. c. cjf. d. e. f. fjf. g. a[7. 

This was long before a phonetic notation was adopted 
by Western Europe, and it was prior to Al-Farabi, whose 
notation has been criticised by Miss Schlesinger. 

She says : 

“Al-Farabi has used the names of the letters of the 
Arabian alphabet as correspondences for the nomencla- 
ture of the Perfect Immutable System of two octaves of 
ancient Greece, and it is surely more than a coincidence 


in favour of fjf is nullified by a remark on fol. 237, v, where the 

tenth note is given as the octave (dVj ) of the base (‘imdJ), and 

therefore the note was g. (Cf. also the remark on fol. 238, v, 
where the tenth note is mentioned as being the first fret on the 
zir string !) The lower notes of the lute gave A. B. C. C#. D. 
E. F. F#. There would appear to be another lapsus of the copy- 
ist in the notation, in the omission of a symbol. Ten symbols are 
required, and he only gives nine. The palpable omission is D. On 
the other hand, if we accept the author’s symbols as they stand 
we get the following scale without the question of the tenth note 
being raised : 

Smhols: A. B. J. H. W. Z. H. T- Y. 

Notes: G. a. bt7. b. c. d. et7. e. f. 

(See Appendix 37.) 

s Madrid MS.,” No. 334 (2). See Appendix 38. 
>iAl-Kindi, “British Museum MS.,” Or. 2361, fol. 167, v. See 
Appendix 39. 
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that he has chosen the same series as did Ptolemy, plac- 
ing the S (instead of the Greek Xi used by Ptolemy) be- 
tween N and O, calling it sine ” (page 8). 

These statements are misleading, and could have been 
avoided had careful reference been made to the notations 
of Ptolemy and Al-Farabi, and had more attention been 
paid to the cultural borrowings ” of Greece from the 
Semites. Had Al-Farabi chosen the “same series, as Miss 
Schlesinger suggests, it would not necessarily prove that 
he had copied Ptolemy. The “coincidence” would have 
been due to the fact that the Greeks owed their alphabet 
to the Semites y and that is why both Ptolemy and Al- 
Farabi would have chosen the “same scries.” 


Yet, strictly speaking, Al-Farabi did not choose the 
“same series” as Ptolemy. 


Here is the crxkrrrjfia 

riXiiov 

Ste^ivyfxevov 

tt/x€Ta/JoXov O 

Ptolemy, which is the jamctat 

aUtdnimat 

aUmunfasildi 

ghair al-mutaghayyirat oi Al-Farabi:^ 

Ptolemy' 

s AUFarabi. 


Notes 

Symbols. Symbols. 

Nete hyperbolaion 

....a 


F. 

Paranete hyperbolaion 

•• S 


< 

T rite hyperbolaion . . 

....f 


S. 

Nete diezeugmenon ... 

....e 

h . 

N. 

Paranete diezeugmenon 

...d 

7 • 

M. 

Trite diezeugmenon .. 

....c 

p ■ 

L. 

Paramese 

....b 

a 

K. 

Mese 

a 


Y. 

Lichanos meson 

...G 

s 

T. 

Parhypate meson 

...F 

€ 

K. 


5 Ptoleni}^, ii, 5. Kosegarten, pp. 01-2. 
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Hypate meson Ei 6 Z. 

Lichanos hypaton D 7 H. 

Parhypate hypaton C /? D. 

Hypate hypaton .....B a J. 

Proslambanomenos A ^ A. 

Both of these theorists use other alphabetical or numeri- 
cal symbols, but in no case do they express an absolute 
notation in our sense of the term^ 

With the later Arabian and Persian theorists however, 
whilst there is sometimes the same inconstant application 
of the letters of the alphabet in the treatment of the theor- 
etical art, yet there is a general agreement in the practical 
notation. This may be seen in such writers as ^dih al-Dln 
'Abd al-Mumin,^^ Al-Shirazi,^^ Ibn Ghaibi,^^ and the 
authors of the Muhammad ibn Murad MS. (fifteenth cen- 
tury)^^ and the “ Sharh Maulana ’’ (fifteenth century 
Ibn Sina (d. 1037) tells us that the practical musicians 
had a notation for the playing of the lute as follows : 


For proofs, see Ptolemy, ii, 3-6 and 10 ; and Kosegarten, 
pp. 61, 78, 101, 104, 106, 114 and 119. By her use of the term 
sine, Miss Schlesinger evidently takes Roiianet (Lavignac’s “ En- 
cyciopedie do la musique/’ v, p. 2,716) as her authority, and here, 
a mere glance will convince the reader that the “ same series is 
not used. There are several typographical and other errors at this 
point in Rouanet. The Arabic “ ya,” “ kaf ” and “ ‘ain ” are not 
correct, whilst “ qaf ’’ should be *‘fa.” See Appendix 40. 

al-Din, “ Bodleian 992, folio 30. 

u Al-Shirazi, “ British Museum Add. 7094, folio 217, v. 

inhn GhaibI, Bodleian MS.,^’ 1842, folios. 

Muhammad ibn Muriid, “British Museum MS.,” Or. 2361, 
folios 177 and 191 seq, 

“ Sharh Maulana,” “British Museum MS.,” Or. 2361. On 
fol. 131, y, of this MS. there is an archaic Greek notation after the 
crrjfieia in Alypios that is wortl| calling attention to. 
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(?) = fourth string (bamm). 

L = third „ ( mathlath), 

M = second „ (mathna). 

Z = first „ ( zlr), 

W = open „ ( mutlaq). 

S = first finger ( sabhdba). 

( ?) = middle „ (wustd). 

B = third „ (binsir). 

The rhythm and mensural values were generally noted 
by means of onomatopoeia, such as tan, tanan, tananan, 
etc., but letters were also used, as Ibn Sina distinctly in- 
forms us. He says : “ I have seen those who were writing 
the rhythm as they heard it, as quickly as possible.”^^. 

Al-Husain ibn Zaila (d. 1048) uses the lute fret names 
in the practical part of his treatise on music, as well as 
a letter notation, which also occurs in the theoretical part.-^^ 
Strange to say, the notation of Ibn Zaila is identical with 
that given in the Arabic Muristus treatise on the pneu- 
matic organ,^^ which can be traced to the tenth century, 

and probably to the ninth century. For that reason I 
quote it : 

Symbols: A. B. J. D. H. W. Z. H. T. Y. Ya. Yb. 

Notes: A. B. CtfD. E. Ftf G. a. b. c. d. e. 

Rhythmic and mensural values, as I have pointed out, 
were generally expressed either by ono 7 natopceia or by 
letters. We find the actual beats numbered as early as 
Al-Kindi (d. 874).^^ Al-Farabi (d. 950) uses the onoma- 

i5Ibn Sina, ‘^ndia Office MS.,” 1811, folio 172, v. 

^^Ibn Zaila, “ British Museum MS.,” Or, 2361, fols. 226 v. 236. 

17 “ Al-Mjushriq,” ix, 24. 

^5 Al-Kindi, ‘‘Berlin MS.,” 5503, folio 32. 
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topoeia and punctaP Sometimes the verbal root of the 
prosodists, fa'l^ was used, as in the Ikhwan al-Safa' (tenth 
century Ibn Zaila uses letters. Later we find something 
like the Greek signs for metrical quantities in vogue.*^ 

I have examined carefully^ not merely cursorily^ the 
‘^wonderfully complete scheme of pitch notation*’ which 
Miss Schlesinger suggests was the original of our phon- 
etic notation, and I have to confess that I fail to agree 
that we can trace it directly to the Greeks. Firsts there is 
the fact that Western Europe did not know of the Greek 
theorists themselves until after its adoption of a letter 
notation. Second^ there is no agreement between that of 
Greece, and that first adopted by Western Europe. On 
the other hand the latter does agree with the 'Western 
Arabian notation. Let us compare the Western Arabian 
notation in the “Ma‘rifat al-naghamat al-thaman,” and 
that which first appears in Europe in the treatise, “De 
harmonica institutione.” 

Ma'rifat al-naghamat al-thamdn : 


Symbols: A. B, J. 

D. 

H. 

w. 

Z. 

H. 

Notes: C. D. E. 

F. 

G. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

De harmonica institutione 





Symbols: A. B. C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

A. 

Notes: C. D. E. 

F. 

G. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

The Arabian notation 

was 

purely instrumental, just as 


the first western European notation was. It was the be- 
ginning of the modern major mode, the introduction of 


Kosegarten, p. 131, aeg., 145, 

20 Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Bombay Edition), i, p. 115. 

2^ §afi al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu’min, “ British Museum MS.,** Or, 
136, folio 35, seg. 


22 See Appendix 41 . 
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which has even been attributed to the Arabs/ or at any 
rate to the Semitic Orient.* 

It is not until the eleventh century that we see in West- 
ern Europe any direct or indirect contact with Greek 
methods of notation, such as in the ‘'Musica Enchiriadis,” 
and the “Dialogus” of Pseudo-Odo.**^ But all this was 
long after the Arabian contact, and it evidently prompted 
European theorists to improve upon the existing system, 
which they eventually did. This is where Miss Schlesinger 
gees astray in her remarks on Plermann Contract when 
she says that his intcrvallic notation “was purely spora- 
dic and exercised no influence upon the subsequent 
development of our notation.’’ My point was that the 
Arabs already possessed a practical notation, as I have 
shown, and that perhafs Hermann Contract was one 
of those theorists who was inilucnced by it. Whether his 
effort was “sporadic” or otherwise is beside the point. 

A still further statement by Miss Schlesinger deserves 
attention. It runs : 

“ What the Arabs learned from the Greeks and Persians 
in the matter of notation, they carried no further, they 
developed no science of notation, for use in transcribing 
melodies; the names given to the frets of the lutes were 
not used in our sense of notation, but rather as a tablature 
or nomenclature for the degrees of certain scales.” 

Here are three statements, all of them either erroneous 
or misleading, (i) That the Arabs learned something 
from the Greeks in this question may be allowed, but from 

i Rowbotham, “History of Music,” iii, p. 547. 

*Jeaiinin, “Melodies Liturgiques Syriennes et Chald^ennes ’’ 
p. 107, 5fg. 

See Appendix 42. 
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the Persia7tSy seeing that the Arabic musical documents 
are earlier than the Persian, we cannot say what they 
learned, (3) The names given to the frets on the lute, 
such as mutlaq (open string), sab baba (first finger), etc., 
were quite distinct from the notation which represented 
the sounds which these gave. But even a tablature is a 
notation. This might be proved from Miss Schlesinger 
herself, since she speaks of the alphabetical notation of 
the modes of the Greeks, which can be no different from 
the alphabetical tablature of the scales of the Arabs. (2) 
That the Arabs carried the notation that they adopted no 
further, is quite untrue. At one sweep, Al-Kindi brushed 
aside the cumbersome Greek notation, by using the same 
symbols for each octave. The practitioners did not all 
follow his lead, as we have seen in Yahya ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Yahya (?) and the “ MaVifat al-naghamat al-thaman MS. 
The Systematist school of the Eastern Arabs from the time 
of Safi al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu^min, certainly fell back upon a 
symbol for each note, but it is with these people that we 
find “ a science of notation for use in transcribing melo- 
dies '' in a developed form, in spite of what Miss 
Schlesinger thinks to the contrary. It may be seen in the 
“ Kitab al-adwS.r *’ of Safi al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu*min,^ and 
the “ J2.mi‘ al-alhsn ” of Ibn Ghaibi the Arab-Persian 
theorist.^ Here we have melodies transcribed by means of 
the phonetic notation already mentioned, with mensural 
values under each note. 

That the Arabs developed beyond this stage is evi- 
denced by the treatise of Shams al-Din al-Saidawi al- 


•’Safi al-Din, British Museum MS.,'* Or. 136, folio 38, v. 
k Ibn Ghaibi, “Bodleian MS.,** 1842, folios 93, v, 94,' v. 
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Dhahabi.^ Here we have an eight-lined stave for the pur- 
poses of notation.® This system is little different from 
a tenth century European method which has been given by 
Vincenzo Galilei/ and Kircher/ C. F. Abdy Wil- 
liams, quoting the example given by the latter (al- 
though he wrongly attributes it to the former), says that 
“ it is untranslatable, since the Greek letters belong to no 
system of notation.”^ This, however, is made up of the 
first eight letters of the alphabet and it agrees with the 
Arabian method of Shams al-Din al-5aidawi quoted 
above/® 


^ Shams al-Din, “Bodleian MS.,’’ 42, fol. 69, v, seq. See Ap- 
pendix 43. 

6 J. B. Trend, in “ The Criterion,” February, 1924, in an article, 
“ The Moors in Spanish Music,” says that “ with one possible ex- 
ception no genuine Arab tune was recorded until the end of the 
eighteenth century.” Besides the three writers mentioned above, 
reference can be made to Salinas (sixteenth century) for Arabian 
melodies, as well as an interesting MS. collection of the seven- 
teenth century in the British Museum, Sloane MS., 3114. 

7 Galilei, “ Dialogo della musica antica,” p. 36. 
s Kircher, “ Musurgia Universalis,” i, p. 213. 

» Grove’s “Dictionary,” iii, p. 397. 
i^Cf., the sixth letter in Kircher (op, cit.), Hawkins (i, p. 429), 
and Grove (iii, p. 397), 



CHAPTER VII. 

ARABIAN INFLUENCE IN INSTRUMENTAL 
TABLATURE. 


Mais il est arrive jusqu’a nous un document du plus vif in- 
teret technique. Jo fais allusion au curieux ‘ Art dc jouer le luth 
(Ars de pulsatione lambuti).’ .... II n’est pas necessaire do sig- 
naler rimportance du dit document, qui par malheur ne nous 
decouvre qu’une faible i)artie de la technique d’un instrument 
comme le luth arabe, ayant joue un si grand role dans la musique 
du moyen age.” — Rafael Mitjana, “ Le Monde Oriental” (1906). 

R eference to my monograph will show that irre- 
spective of any claim on my part, Europe itself 
has acknowledged that it borrowed one type of 
its instrumental tablature from the Arabs. It is to 
the erudite Fr. Jayme Villanueva that we owe the ‘^clue'* 
to this Arabian influence. In his “Viaje literario a las 
Iglesias de Espaha” (Valencia, 1821) he gave some ex- 
tracts from a MS. in the Capucin convent of Gerona, and 
one concerns the art of playing certain stringed instru- 
ments with a neck ( ?), as revealed by a celebrated, though 
anonymous Moor of the kingdom of Granada. The MS. 
is dated 1496-7, but the date of the anonymous Moor, 
whose system is quoted, is obviously much earlier, because 

the kingdom of Granada ceased in 1492, and further, the 

8 
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Latin author does not, apparently, quote direct from the 
Moor, but from a certain Jay me Salva. I gave the open- 
ing lines of this MS. in my monograph, but in view of its 
general interest, I now append the original Latin as pub- 
lished, together with an English translation.^ 

‘‘ Sequitur ars de pulsatione lambuti,® et aliorum simi- 
lium instrumentorum, inventa a Fulan mauro regni 
Granatas. 

“Mirum est, ut dona sancti spiritus ipsis in&delibus 
infundantur. Ea propter hoc dico quoniam quidam 
Fulan nomine, maurus de regno Granatae afiid Isfanias 
inter Ispanos cytharistas laude dignus^ per pulsatus spiri- 
tus scientice invenit artem dandam his qui diligunt pul- 
sare lambutum, cytharam, violam et his similia instru- 
menta. Et dicit dictus Fulan quod, postquam bonus 
cytharista grupaverit suum instrumentum per bonam ar- 
tem, attendendum est, ubi sunt semythonia in ipso instru- 
mento. Est etiam attendendum, ubi sunt semythonia in 
cantilena ponenda in ipso instrumento. Et ponat tali 
modo cantilenam in instrumento, quod semythonia canti- 
lenae respondant semythoniis instrumenti ; alias autem in 
vanum laborat. Dicit denique dictus Fulan, quod omnis 
punctus qui sit sine positione alicuis digitorum in grupis, 
est Alif in eorum littera, quod in nostra sonat A. Alpha- 
betum ipsorum maurorum ego ponam per ordinem ; verum 
ipsi mauri incipiunt in manu dextra, et tendunt versus 


i The text was quoted by Rafael Mitjana in an article in 
monde oriental (1906), p. 210 seq, 

* What was the ^‘lambutum”? At first sight it looks as though 
the word is a scribe’s error for “ sambutum ” (“ sambuca ”), but 
an instrument with a neck is surely implied, and perhaps it 
should be “ barbutum ” barbiton 
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sinistram. Nos vero latini cum graecis e contra, qupniam 
incipimus in sinistra et finimus in dextra. Sequiiur alpha- 
betum ipsorum maurorum .... 

Primus grupus post Alif in ipso instrumento est semy- 
thonium. Secundus grupus respondet ipsi Alif per 
thonum. Tercius grupus in instrumento respondet ipsi 
Alif cum thono et semythono. Quartus grupus debet cor- 
respondere ipsi Alif per duos thonos. Quintus grupus 
respondet ipsi Alif per duos thonos cum semythono, et 
sic faciunt dyaihessaron. Sextus grupus distat ab Alif 
per tres thonos, et sic faciunt tri thonum. Septimus gru- 
pus respondet ipsi Alif per tres thonos con (?) uno semy- 
thono, et faciunt dyapentam, Tu vero, David^ pone alia 
plura : ego enim tedio aquarum multarum (quae me scri- 
bere non permittunt) fessus sum. 

“ Omnia ista de pulsacione lambuti ego habui a fratre 
Jacobo Salva. ordinis Praedicatorum, filio den Bernoy 
(vel Banoy) de linariis, dioc. Barchin. qui caritate devic- 
tus revelavit mihi ista. Deus sit tibi merces.’’ 

T ranslation, 

''Here follows the art of playing the lambutum and 
other similar instruments^ invented by Fulan^ a Moor of 
the Kingdom of Granada, 

“ It is marvellous that the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
should be poured down on infidels. I say this for the 
reason that a certain Fulan by name. Moor of the King- 
dom of Granada, wortJiy of praise in Spain among Span- 
ish guitarists, by the impulse of the spirit of learning, has 
discovered the art to be given to those who have an in- 
clination for playing the lambutum, guitar, viol and 


5 Probably the dedicatee. 
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instruments similar to these. And the said Fulan says 
that after a good guitarist has arranged (fretted) his in- 
strument with skill, he must take care where the semitones 
are in the instrument itself. Attention must also be paid 
as to where the semitones are in the song which is to be 
played on the instrument itself. And he must place a 
song on an instrument in such a way that the semitones 
of the song correspond with the semitones of the instru- 
ment; otherwise he labours in vain. The said Fulan says 
further, that every note which may be without a position 
for any of the fingers in the frets (i.e., the open string 
H. G. F.) is Alif (A) in their letters, which sounds A in 
ours. I shall place the alphabet of the Moors themselves in 
order; but the Moors themselves write from right to left. 
We Latins with the Greeks, on the contrary, write from 
left to right. Here follows the alphabet of the 
Moots . . . 

“The first fret after Alif in the instrument itself is a 
semitone. The second fret answers Alif by a tone. The 
third fret in the instrument answers Alif with a tone and 
semitone. The fourth fret ought to correspond to Alif 
by two tones. The fifth fret answers Alif by two tones 
with a semitone, and thus they make a diatessdron. The 
sixth fret is distant from Alif by three tones, and thus 
they make a tritone. The seventh fret answers Alif by 
three tones with one semitone, and they make it a did- 
pente. But you, David, do the rest : for I am tired with 
the weariness of many waters (which prevent me from 
writing).*' 

“All these instructions for playing the lambutum I 
have from Brother Jayme Salva. of the order of Preach- 
ers, son of Bernoy (or Banoy) of the linen weavers, in 
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the diocese of Barchin. who, filled with kindness, has ex- 
plained this to me. May God be your recompense.” 

This Fulan, the supposed name of the Moor of the 
Kingdom of Granada, is evidently a lapsus of the Latin 
scribe. The word fulan in Arabic refers to “ an unknown 
person,” and the term being used in some Arabic treatise in 
leference to the authorship appears to have led the Latin 
translator to conjecture that this was the author's name. 
T'his in itself goes to prove that the original Moorish 
teacher or author must have lived long anterior to the 
Jayme Salva, who it was that passed on his knowledge to 
the writer of the Latin MS. 

When we compare this Latin treatise with Arabic works 
like the “Ma‘rifat al-naghamat al-thaman” already 
quoted, we can fully appreciate what has been borrowed. 
Certainly this system, as Rafael Mitjana suggests,^ bears a 
strange resemblance to that used by the great Spanish 
vihuelistas in the fifteenth century. The tablature of 
the Frenchman, Adrien Le Roy, in his instruction books 
for the luth (1557) and the guitcrne (1578) is identical 
with the old Spanish Latin MS. quoted above.^ 

The “clues” for the Arabian influence in both fhonetic 
notation and instrumental tablature^ are, clearly, not to 
be ignored. What influence took place in diastematic 
notationy I attempted to hint at in my monograph by a 
number of fairly reasonable proofs. These have not as 
yet been challenged, and I can afford therefore to wait, 
so that I can deal with the whole question of the Arabian 
influence in mensural theory at one time. 


^ Le monde oriental (1906), p. 213. 

See the “ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwiseenechaft,’’ ii, p. 34. 
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THE RISE OF ORGAxNUM. 

“ Nunc id, quo proprie syniphoniee dicuntur et sunt, id est, 
qualiter eEodem voces sese invicem canendo habeant, prosequamur. 
Hj 30 C namque est, quam Diaplioniam cantilenam, vel assuete, or- 
ganum, vocamus.” — ‘‘ Musica Encliiriadis.” 

Symphonia quid est? Dulcis quarumdam vocum conimixtio ; 
quarum tros sunt simplices. Diapason, et Diapente, ac Diates- 
saron. Tres sunt compositae Disdiapason, Diapason et Diapente, 
Diapason ac Diatessaron.” — “ Scholia Enchiriad’s.” 

“T "T THO was it that took the first step of magadizing 
\\ to organising? Could it have been the Arabs 

Thus I wrote in my monograph.^ J followed 
this query by giving two clues,^’ one from an 
Arabic source and another from a Latin source. The former 
was a quotation from a MS. (the Shifd) of Ibn Sina 
(d. 1037), containing a specific reference to orgajiizing, 
whilst the latter appeared to me to be a distinct reference 
to Arabian music schools teaching orgamwi at Cor- 
dova. In the face of these "‘clues’^ it was hazarded that 
Europe seems to have come in contact with 07 ganu 7 n ” 
when it touched upon Arabian culture.- Yet Miss 
Schlesinger says : ^ 


iP. 6. 

« P. 22. 
«Pp. 10-11. 
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“When Mr. Farmer claims for the Arabs the credit of 
introducing the organum to Western Europe, while at the 
same time pointing out that the device was alien to pure 
Arabian music, one may crave indulgence for treating the 
claim with scepticism until more convincing data are 
produced.*’ (See Appendix 44.) 

It is highly probable that some people may require 
“more convincing data” before they are relieved of theif 
“ scepticism ” of the Arabian claim, but surely, in the 
meantime, the proper course ought to be the sifting of the 
data already adduced. If these can be shown to be “un- 
convincing,” then, and only then, should any “indul- 
gence” be claimed for ignoring them. Excuse from pro- 
nouncing an opinion on the Arabic “clue” is perhaps 
natural, and for that reason, I give a translation of this 
particular passage.-^ Ibn Sina says : 

“ And there is connected with this chapter the tarkibat 
(sing., tarklb = compound, organum), and they are 
produced by means of one beat which continues upon 
two strings^ the note sought and that which is along 
with it, upon the Fourth (^) or Fifth (|-\ and other than 
these, as if these two were falling in the one time. And 
the tadflfdt (sing., tad'if — double, octave), and you know 
them, and they are included under the tarkibat, except 
that they are in the Octave (f).” 

When I wrote my monograph, I mentioned that I could 
find no reference to any such device as organum in Al- 
Kindi (d. 874). Since then, however, I have discovered 
what I believe to be another treatise by Al-Kindi, which 


A Ibn Sina, “India Office MS.,” 1811, folio, 172, v. See Ap- 
pendix 45. 
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brings some partial corroboration of the device mentioned 
by Ibn Sina.^ From this treatise, I believe that it can be 
shown that the tarkib of the Arabs was originally one of 
the schemes of the toillf al-luhtin or composition of melo- 
dies, this latter being similar to the /xcAoTroa'a of the 
Greeks. 

In the Al-Kindi MS. a section is devoted to a device 
on the lute known as the jass. In the “Mafatih al- 
‘Ulum*’ (tenth century) this jass is described as “the beat- 
ing of the strings with first finger and the thumb.’’^^ Al- 
Kindi deals with two species of jass\ (i) that consisting 
of three distinct movements, i.e., thumb, first finger, and 


thumb successively, 


for example : 



; (2) that 


consisting of one solitary movement, i.e., the thumb and 
first finger plucking the strings simtiUaneously, for 


example : 



In one of the Arabic-Muristus MSS. on the organ, which 
we know of in the tenth century, and probably in the 
ninth century we have reference to the tarkib at (com- 
pounds), The symbols used in this document are identi- 
cal with those of Ibn Zaila which have already been given. 
If we may assume that these symbols have the same pitch 


^ I hope to issue the musical treatises of Al-Kindi in text and 
translation. See my article, “Some Musical Manuscripts Identi- 
fied,” in the “ Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society,” Jan., 19^6. 

Al-Khwarizmi, 239. The text has awqdr instead of awidr 
(strings). 

Al-Kindi, fol. 30 and 30v. Examples given by Al-Kindi. 

See ante, p. 92. 
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values, some interesting examples of iarklbdt result. This 
tarkib : we are told, could not be heard by man 

“ except that grief enters into him ” ; whilst this 

incited to "'courage and wakefulness.”^** 

How did it happen that the Arabs took to this iarklb 
which appears to have been alien to their musical prac- 
tice? The answer may partly be sought in Miss 
Schlesinger^s own view of the causes of the rise of or- 
ganum. She says : ^ 

“The rise of organum may be found foreshadowed in 
the insistent enquiry into the shniiltajieoiis consoyiances 
of octave fifth and fourth, and the numerous discussions 
on the subject in connection with the use of the mono- 
chord, which fill the pages of Ptolemy and of the later 
Greek theorists, of Boethius and of the mediaeval trea- 
tises It is inconceivable that such experiments 

should not, in time, naturally result in some suck device 
as the organuml* 

Yet we must bear in mind that early mediaeval trea- 
tises of Western Europe showing “insistent enquiry” into 
the consonances and “ numerous discussions ” on the 
monochord did not exist, for we must not lose sight of 
the fact already stated, that from the end of the sixth 
century to mid-ninth century not a solitary theoretical 
work on music is known to us. Yet Miss Schlesinger, who 

Al-Masliriq,” ix, 25-6. A fuller discussion of the tarkihdt 
in the Muristus MS. will be found in my ** Organ of the Ancients 
fiom Eastern Sources.^' 



eP. 12. 
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quotes a passage from John Scotus as evidence, says : 
^'Thus^ early in the ninth century, the art of the organum 
was constituted already in theory and practice in 
Europe.”’’ On the other hand, the Arabs had been ac- 
quainted with the Greek theorists from the eighth century 
onwards. “ Insistent enquiry ” is written on many a page 
of Al-Kindi (d. 874), but I fail to discover any corres- 
ponding diligence in Western Europe. 

We know later that the Arabian colleges at Cordova 
were teaching music, which meant the art known as or- 
ganum \ so we are told by Virgilius Cordubensis [“^/ diio 
magistri legebant de musica, de ista arte quee dicitiir 
or ganuvi!'^ 

That European students were sitting at the feet of these 
music professors at Cordova,^ lends some colour to the 
suggestion that organum was being taught at this hub 
of Arabian culture and civilisation. Otherwise, it is diffi- 
cult to appreciate why European students were studying 
there at all, if it was merely homophony and not harmony 
that was being taught. Of course, the quadrivium may, 
strictly speaking, have only included the purely physical 
side of music, what the Arabs called the nazarl art, in 
contradistinction from the 'agnail or practical art, but Vir- 
gilius Cordubensis makes it quite clear as to what is 
meant by the term musica\ it included the art of organum. 
Indeed, I find that the scholarly Julian Ribera in his “La 
Miisica de las Cantigas” (1922) allows that the Anda- 
lusian Arabs practised harmony, which Soriano-Fuertes 
also believed. 


7P. 11. 

« Soriano-Fuertes, op. cit., i, p. 82. See Appendix 46. 
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However one may feel that these ‘‘clues” upset our 
accepted views that the Arabs never got beyond the stage 
of homophony, and that harmony is a European product 
and practice, it is to little purpose for Miss Schlesinger 
to attempt to label my “clues” with such a phrase as 
“ shreds — mostly hypothetical.” The proper attitude is 
to face them and seek for some explanation. I have 
already said that the device was “alien to pure Arabian 
music, and it was only adopted by the Arabs after con- 
tact with Greek theories.” Indeed, anyone who cares to 
turn to my “ Music and Musical Instruments of the 
Arab,”^ (p. 256), published many years ago, will see that I 
condemned Sir C. Hubert H. Parry and Ernest Newman 
for suggesting that the Arabs and other Oriental 
peoples had some “notion of harmony.”^^ I still maintain 
that the Arabs, as a whole, have been committed to homo- 
phony from their earliest appearance in musical history. 
To enquire into the process by which the Arabs developed 
their tarklb or simultaneous consonance from its early 
use in the td'lif or composition of melodies, up to the 

^ London : William Reeves Bookseller Ltd. See Appendix 47. 

See the review of this book by Ernest Newman in an article 
entitled “Oriental and Western Music, in the “New Witness 
(Dec., 1915, Jan., 1916), in which he replies to my contention on 
this point. See also an interesting revie-v^ by George Underwood 
(Francis Woolett) in the “ Freethinker’’ (Feb. 6, 1916), in which 
the writer says: “The (Arab) gloss itself which converts the 
melodic outline, or pattern, into an arabesque of sound by sur- 
rounding it with a delicate festooning of grace-notes and roulades, 
is, when two or more instruments are playing, a primitive coun- 
terpoint; and when it is admitted that, at times, some of the in- 
struments, sustain a note, and the drums, tuned to different notes, 
enforce the rhythm, I do not see how it can be denied that we 
have here the beginning of the harmonic system.” 
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organum that was taught in the schools at Cordova, would 
be an interesting speculation. Yet, it may be hazarded 
that if harmony originated in Spain, as Soriano-Fuertes 
and Julian Ribera would almost persuade us, then it is 
not improbable that the first impetus came from the 
tarklb of the Arabs, as well as that “ insistent enquiry ” 
into such things as these people were busy with long 
before the Western Europeans. That Europe played the 
leading part in its fruition cannot be doubted for one 
moment, but it is through this Arabian civilisation in cul- 
tural contact with the old Visigothic civilisation, that 
one sees a further proof of one of the laws of artistic 
and intellectual development which allows that the high- 
est civilisation is that in which the greatest number of 
culture-influences meet.^^ 

That the Arabs have preserved in present-day practice 
scarcely a vestige of this art of tarklb or organum, need 
not discount this thesis in the slightest.^^ It is accounted 
for by socio-political laws of cultural retrogression. We 
see this reversion in other spheres. In spite of the pro- 
gress made in medicine and surgery by the Arabs of the 
Middle Ages, when their pharmacopoeias were the ac- 
cepted textbooks of the civilised world, present-day prac- 
tice (outside the Europeanised cities) has fallen back on 
the most primitive ideas of cure. 


J. M. Robertson, ‘‘ The Evolution of States (1912), Chapter IV. 

See the primitive methods of the modern Arabs as given by 
Loret, “ Quelques documents relatifs a la litterature et la mu- 
sique populaires de la Haute-Egypte (“ Memoires de la Mission 
archeologique du Caire,^’ i, i, pp. 329-^). Cf., Niebuhr, “Voy- 
age en Arabie,’^ i, p. 143. 
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As a counter to my Arabian “clues’’ discussed above, 
Miss Schlesinger introduces a European author, John 
Scotus, as proof that organum was known “early in the 
ninth century!^ Organum may have been known “early 
in the ninth century,” but if Miss Schlesinger is to be 
consistent in her argument that it was the “insistent en- 
quiry” into the consonances and the “numerous discus- 
sions” on the monochord, that “foreshadowed” the rise 
of organum she ought to produce these mediaeval en- 
quirers and discussers. Further, John Scotus wrote his 
“ De Divisione Naturae,” which contains the so-called 
reference to organum^ after 851, that is to say after “De 
Praedestinatione,” which is scarcely “early in the ninth 
century.” Here is what Miss Schlesinger says : 

“It would seem that Mr. Farmer has overlooked the 
writings of John Scotus Erigena {c, 800-877) brought for- 
ward by Hugo Riemann In his * De Divisione 

Naturae,’ Erigena gives a terse description of the organum 
which, considering the age in which he lived, may justly 
be regarded as that of an expert, who wrote from prac- 
tical knowledge and understanding, and was not a mere 
compiler of the work of others.” 

I know of no authority for the statement that John 
Scotus was an “expert” in music, or that he had any 
“ practical knowledge ” of the art. ^No subsequent writer 
that I am aware of, mentions him in this way, and the 
mere passing references to music which are to be found 
in his works, are little different in substance from what 
we find in contemporary writers. Yet more important 
points concern us. 

First of all let me say that John Scotus had not been 
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** overlooked.” On the contrary, I believe that it is Miss 
Schlesinger that had “overlooked” the Neo-Platonist.^’ 
She certainly did not know his so-called organum when 
she wrote in the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica ” (xx, p. 268) 
that organum was “ first practised by Hucbald in the tenth 
century r Most students of mediaeval music know of 
this John Scotus passage, which has been ''so often 
quotedl' as Professor Wooldridge says.^^ It was “ brought 
forward ” by Edmond de Coussemaker in his “ Histoire 
de THarmonie au Moyen Age” (1852),^^ over half-a-cen- 
tury before Riemann. But this is neither here nor there, 
since the point at issue is what our countryman, the 
scholastic John Scotus, says, and whilst I regret the itera- 
tion, we had better have the passage as used by the above 
mentioned writers before our eyes : 

“Ut enim organicum melos ex diversis qualitatibus et 
quantitatibus con&citur dum viritim. separatimque sen- 
tiuntur voces^® longe a se discrepantibus intensionis et re- 
missionis proportionibus segregates dum vero sibi invicem 
coaptantur secundum certas rationabilesque artis musicae 
regulas per singulos tropos naturalem quandam dulce- 
dinem reddentibus.” 

One is now compelled to ask where, in this passage, is 
there “a terse description of orgammi'd and by organum 
I mean the accepted definition of the term, including that 

i^Her “authority’’ is Riemann’s “ Gesch. d. Musiktheorie im 
9 bis 19 Jahrhundert ” (second edition, 1920). 

n Wooldridge, op. cit., i, p. 61. 

Coussemaker, op. cit., p. 11. 

The word voces is omitted by Coussemaker. For the proper 
passage see Appendix 48. 
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of Riemann himself. Even the accommodating yet 
always critical Professor Wooldridge was sceptical of this 
“ doubtful passage,” as he called it. He says : “ If the 
difficult passage so often quoted from the ‘Divisio 
Naturae* of [John] Scotus Erigena can be supposed to 
throw any light upon the subject, it would seem that the 
free Organum of the Fourth may already have been in 
existence about the middle of the ninth century, that is to 
say, about one hundred and fifty years before the proba- 
ble date of the Enchi7iadis\ for the writer’s description 
of the alternate separation and coming together of the 
voices quite admits of application to this method. Apart 
from this doubtful passage^ however, there seems to be 
no actual reference to the free Organum until the period 
at which we have now arrived [c. A.D. looo], when it 
was described as a part of the general account of Or- 
ganum in the treatises which have just been considered 
[the ‘Musica Enchiriadis* and 'Scholia Enchiriadis 
Miss Schlesinger says that when the account of the rise 
of organum (including the John Scotus passage) as given 
by Riemann, “ is weighed in the balance with the shreds — 
mostly hypothetical — offered in favour of an Arab origin 
and introduction into Europe of this initial stage of har- 
mony, the case for the Arab fades into insignificance.*^® 


‘‘ Organum . — The oldest kind of polyphonic music, consisting 
of continued parallel movement of voices in fifths or fourths.’’ 

Diaphonia was identical with Organum, i.e., the most primitive 
kind of polyphony — continued parallel motion in fourths or fifths, 
only broken in exceptional cases, by thirds, seconds or unisons.” 
Riemann, “Dictionary of Music,” as cited. 

Wooldridge, op. cit., 1, p. 61. Italics mine, 

11 . 
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The ‘‘facts” are that Riemann does not contribute an 
iota of information on the rise of organum. His account 
reveals organum as an established practice ! On the 
other hand, my Arabian “clues” furnish details of the 
rudimentary iarklb, which, I suggest, was probably the 
forerunner of the European organum. 

Fortunately, the authorities have been quoted, Ibn Sina, 
Virgilius Cordubensis and John Scotus. Careful stu- 
dents of musical history can judge for themselves how 
far the Arab claim is deserving of credence. One thing 
is certain, and that is that Ibn Sind unmistakably de- 
scribes the performance of the simultaneous consonances 
of the fourth, fifth and octave, and the passage does not 
occur in the theoretical part of his treatise, but in the 
practical. Further, we have the very important evidence 
of the Al-Kindi document. 
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I. 

THE PAN-GRECIAN CONCEIT. 

O NCE upon a time it was considered the proper 
thing ” to attribute all the sciences to the Greeks. 
The position is now quite untenable, for, as Pro- 
fessor Lynn Thorndike has recently pointed out, *‘it is 
contrary to the law of gradual and painful acquisition 
of scientific knowledge and improvement of scientific 
method that one period of a few centuries should have 
thus discovered everything. We have .... not held that 
either the Egyptians or Babylonians had made great ad- 
vance in science before the Greeks, but that is not saying 
that they had not made some advance.’^^ Some years ago, 
Professor Jules Combarieu made a similar protest in re- 
gard to music. He said : ‘‘ It is customary to commence 
the history of music with the Greeks, the founders of the 
theory of the gamut and the modes, but this is evidently 
incomplete and shortsighted. Too long have the Greeks, 
intelligent and artistic as they were, prevented us from 


i Thorndike, “A History of Magic and Experimental Science” 
(J923), i, 31. See also Professor Karpinskies statement in “ Nico- 
machus of Gerasa, Introduction to Arithmetic. Edited by 
D’Ooge, Robbins and Karpinski (1926), p. 6. Rostovtzeff, “A 
History of the Ancient AVorld ” (192C), i, 9-10. 
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seeing humanity as a whole. Before their time there ex- 
isted the whole of the East? 

Yet the Pan-Grecian school still has votaries it would 
seem, including Miss Kathleen Schlesinger, who says : 
“We owe our very conception of a theory of music, 
of an organised and far-reaching body of knowledge con- 
cerned with music to Greece aloneT^ 

Whilst it may be admitted that Greece alone, among 
all the nations of antiquity, has handed down its system 
of music in a complete form, this fact does not warrant 
us concluding that the theory of music began in vacuo 
in Greece, or that other nations of antiquity did not pos- 
sess a theory of music. The tradition among the Greeks 
themselves, as well as among the Romans, that the out- 
standing features of Greek civilisation, including the art 
and science of music, came from the Orient,, is too per- 
sistent to be ignored. 

Even if we did not have the explicit statement of lam- 
blichos that the Babylonians had a theory of music which 
was borrowed by the Greeks, the conclusion would still 
have been inevitable that Babylonia must have possessed 
“ an organised and far-reaching body of knowledge con- 
cerned with music in view of its sidereal religion which 
was based on a highly organised astrological science. It 
was among the Semites of the Mesopotamian plains that 
the “Theory of Numbers,'* the belief in the “Harmony of 
the Spheres,*' and the doctrine of the ethos first saw light. 
Greece borrowed these theories and passed on her acquisi- 
tions to others. 


*Combari€u, ‘‘Music: Its Laws and Evolution,” p. 178. 
5 “ Musical Standard,” xxvii, 23, b. 
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What did Greece actually owe to the Orient in matters 
musical ? At the very threshold of our enquiry we are 
met by Apollo, the titular god of music for the Greeks, 
whose name ( = Jubal) has been claimed to be Semitic.'* 
Diodorus Siculus informs us that it was Linos who first 
introduced verse and music to the Greeks, just as Kadmos 
taught them letters. Both of these names represent Semi- 
tic traditions although the persons themselves may be 
quite mythical. It is also significant that two other proto- 
musicians of Greece, Orpheos and Amphion, are charac- 
ters bearing strong resemblance to the Babylonian ash- 
shipUy a word and personage adopted by the Greeks in 
sophos, Athenaios says : “ They called everyone who de- 
voted himself to the study of this art [music] a sophos!'^ 
Strabo says (x, iii, 19) that ‘'the cultivators of ancient 
music are said to have been Thracians,” and that ‘'all 
Thracian music is supposed to be Asiatic.’' 

Asia Minor was the real and acknowledged home of 
Greek music. This land owed m.ost of its culture to the 
Semites of Eabylonia-Assyria and Phoenicia, and, indeed, 
a large proportion of its population was Semitic. The 
two semi-mythical originators of flutes and reed-pipes in 
Greece, Hyagnis and Marsyas, were Phrygians.^ The ad- 
dition of a fifth and sixth string to the lyre were made 
by Attis, a Lydian, and Hyagnis, a Phrygian. Aris- 
toxenos divides the early musical history of Sparta, the 
cradle of Greek civilisation, into two periods. The great- 


4 Gesenius, “ Heb. and Chald. Lexicon^’ (London, 1853). Cf. 
“ Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester,’’ iii, 47. 

5 Athenaios, xiv, 32. Strabo, ‘‘ Geog.,” x, iii, 10. 

® Plutarch, De musica,” v-vii. Strabo. “ Geog.,” x, iii, 13-16. 
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est musicians of the first period (730-665 :p.C.)^ were Ter- 
pander and Olympos, both of whom clme from Asia 
Minor. Terpander was the first to systematise Greek 
music by the introduction of the nomoi, which regularised 
the liturgic chants and kitharoidic music, whilst Olympos, 
the founder of the Phrygian school of musicians, intro- 
duced the noiiioi for the liturgic flute chants.^ In the 
second period (665-510 B.C.) we read of Thaletas of Crete, 
Xenodamos of Lokri,. Polymnestos of Kolophon, and 
Sakadas of Argos, all of them “ foreigners,” some of them 
from Phoenician lands.^ 

Strabo writes as follows : “ Those who regard the whole 
of Asia, as far as India as consecrated to Bacchus, refer 
to that country as the origin of a great portion of the 
present music. One author speaks of ‘striking forcibly 
the asias kithara^ \ another calls the pipes Berecynthian 
and Phrygian. Some of the instruments also have bar- 
barous names, as nablas^ sambykiy barbitos^ magadis^ 
and many others.”^^ The nablas (= Heb. nebel\ the 
kinyra ( = Heb. kinnor), the fhoinix, the gin gras and the 
tibice Sarrance came from Phoenicia. The sambyke was 
of Syrian origin. The barbitos^ together with the fektis 
and magadisy came from Lydia,, the elymoi, the kroumaia^ 
and a certain trigdnon from Phrygia,^ whilst it w^as ac- 
knowledged that the monochordon and fandoura were 


7 These are the dates given by Gevaert (“La Musique de I’An- 
tiquite ”). 

s Plutarch, op. cit., vii. 

^ Plutarch, op. cit., ix. 

Strabo, “ Geog.,** x, hi, 17. 

^ Athenaios, iv, xiv. 
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borrowe4 from 'the Arabs and Assyrians respectively.^ 
Among* other “ foreign ” instruments, as Aristoxenos in- 
forms us,, were the klepsiamboSy skindapsos and 
e^itieachordon. 

It is worthy of note that Athenaios says that both the 
Greeks and barbarians were taught instrumental music 
by Egyptian refugees, and Diodorus Siculus states that 
poets and musicians went to Egypt for instruction.^ 
Strange to say, some of the best works on music in Greek 
were written in Egypt. Syrian and Arabian musicians 
were employed in both Greece^ and Rome.^ 

Although we have this spate of testimony as to the in- 
debtedness of the Greeks to the Semites in matters musi- 
cal, I can quite conceive Miss Schlesingcr saying that 
this does not reach the level of her contention which con- 
cerns the “theory of music,” which to her means specula- 
tive theory, i.e., the physical basis of sound, the laws of 
intervals, etc. Yet here, too, I will show that Greece was 
indebted to alien sources, and actually acknowledged 
her borrowings. 

The explicit statements made by the Greeks themselves 
concerning their adoption of the mathematical sciences 
of Babylonia,® Phoenicia and Egypt have, in many cases, 


-Julius Pollux, iv, 74. 

2a Athenaios, iv, 25. 

^Diod. Sic., i, 96. 

^ Athenaios, iv, 76. 

5 Suidas, sub Wpd/3Los, Horace, “ Enist./’ i, 14. ‘‘ Satires, ’M, 1. 

Bretschneider, ‘‘Die Geometrie und die Geometer vor Euk- 
lides” (1870), 3-35. D’Ooge, Robbins and Karpinski, “ Nico- 
machus of Gerasa, Introduction to Arithmetic (1926), 3-15. 
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been confirmed by materials from the original sources/ 
The labours of the Babylonian astronomers were found 
useful to the Greeks, and both Hipparchos and Ptolemy 
used their observations and computations.® The very 
foundation of Greek astronomy, the ecliptic, the signs of 
the zodiac, the planetary system, came from these Semites.^ 
It was Anaximander who introduced the gnomon from 
Babylonia/^ We owe our division of the day into twenty- 
four hours, the hour into sixty minutes, and the minute 
into as many seconds, to the same source.^ So much for 
astronomy, a science indissolubly bound up with religion 
and music in Babylonia. 

It is very much the same in the question of the loaning 
of the Greeks from the Orient in the sciences of arith- 
metic and geometry. Sokrates in Plato's “ Phaedrus," re- 
peats a story that the Egyptian god Theuth (-= Thoth, 
Hermes) invented arithmetic, calculation, geometry and 
astronomy/ Aristotle certainly credits the Egyptians 
with the origin of the mathematical arts,^ and Proklos,^ 


7 Cumont, “ The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism (1911). 
and ‘‘Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans ’ 
(1912), Milhaud, “ Nouvelle Etudes sur I’Histoire de la Pensee 
Scientifique (1911), and especially Wirth, “ Homer und Baby- 
lon (1921). 

^Ptolemy, “Composition Mathematique de Claude Ptolemee 
(Edit. Halma), Paris, 1813, vol i, bk. iv. 

^Cumont, “Astrology and Religion,’^ etc., 42-3. 

Herodotos, ii, 109. 

^Cajori, “Hist, of Mathematics” (1919), 6. 

2 Plato, “Phged.,” 274, c. 

^ Aristotle, “Metaph.,” 981, b. 

AProklos, “Comm, on Euklid,” bk. i. 
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Herodotos/ Heron, ^ Diodorus Siculus,^ and Strabo,® all 
bear like testimony so far as geometry is concerned. Arith- 
metic, or more properly exact arithmetic,** is said by 
Proklos to have started with the Phoenicians.® 

And now let us turn our attention to the science of 
music. Pythagoras himself is said to have discovered or 
determined the numerical ratios of the fourth, fifth and 
octave, but the account of the discovery as given by Niko- 
machos,^® Gaudentios,^ Boethius,® and others, is so absurd 
that we are justified in considering the ascription to be 
spurious. On the other hand, we have the statement of 
lamblichos, who says : “ They say that it ( the harmonical 
proportion) was a discovery of the Babylonians^ and that 
it was by Pythagoras first introduced among the GreeksT^ 
Then there is the statement of Philo Judasus that the 
belief in the Harmony of the Spheres first arose with the 
Chaldaeans,^ as well as the tradition of Plutarch that the 
Chaldaeans connected certain intervals, the diatessaron 
(i), diapente (.?), and diapason (f ), with the seasons.^ One 
of HilprechPs brick text-books from Nippur has revealed 
the mystic “ Platonic number ” that we read of in Plato’s 


5 Herodotos, ii, 109. 

Heron, “ Geom.>” c. 2. 

7Diod. Sic., i, 69, 81. 
s Strabo, xvii, c 3. 

^ Proklos, loc. cit. 

Nikomachos (Meibom), 10, 11. 

I Gaudentios (Meibom), 13. 

* Boethius, i, 10. 

^lamblichos. In Nikom. Anth. Intro.’’ (Edit. Pistelli), 10. 
i Philo JudsBus, vi, 32, 33. 

^Plutarch, “Opera” (Edit. Reiske), yol, x, p. 261. 
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‘‘Republic.’*® Plato toojk his ideas on this subject from 
the Pythagoreans, I who ^themselves received this know- 
ledge from the BabylOnialis/ 

Turning meanwhile to Egypt, it is interesting to note 
how Plato makes the Egyptian priest tell Solon that the 
Greeks had only recently taken to literature and other 
amenities of civilised life.^ In Egypt, music was estab- 
lished by law, and in the temple, as elsewhere, no change 
was permitted in the established system. Plato’s Athen- 
ian guest, commenting on this says: “What they ordained 
about music is right; and it deserves consideration that 
they were able to make laws about things of this kind, 
firmly establishing such melody as was fitted to rectify 
the perverseness of nature.”® In the Pseudo-Demetrios 
Phalereos writings we are told that in Egypt “ the priests 
hymn the gods through the seven notes [or vowels].”^® 
All this testimony tends to show that a definite theory 
of music existed in Egypt before Greece began to build 
upon the foundations of this science that she borrowed 
in the first place from both Babylonia and Egypt. That 
Egypt was indebted musically to the Semites is borne 
out by history and philology.^ 


^ Hillprecht, ^‘Mathematical, Metrological and C'hronological 
Tablets from the Temple Library of Nippur,’^ in Vol. XX, of 
Cuneiform Texts, published by the University of Pennsylvania 
(1906). 

7 See Tannery, “Bevue philosophique,’’ i, 170; xiii, 210; xv, 
673. 

® Plato, ‘^Timaeus,** 22-23. 

5 Plato, “Laws,” 657, a. 

10 “De elocutione,” 71. 

i Under the Ancient Empire music was in quite a primitive 
state. A new era began after the eighteenth century b.c. in con- 
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The Pythagorean traditions and materials bring very 
strong evidence in support of tht theory of the alien ori- 
gin of the science of music anaong the Greeks. It is with 
Pythagoras that the theory or science of music began in 
Greece. Pythagoras, although usually said to have been 
born at Samos in the ^Egean, is also claimed as a Phoeni- 
cian by both the Greeks and Arabs, the former making 
Tyre^, and the latter Sidon^ his birthplace. His first 
teacher w^as Pherekydes, the Syrian. At Sidon he was 
instructed by the '‘prophets’' descended from Mochos 
the Sidonian, and by the Phoenician hierophants. After 
having been initiated into the mysteries of Byblos and 
Tyre,, and in other of the sacred rites of Syria, Pytha- 
goras passed into Egypt, where he remained twenty-one 
years sedulously engaged in study. Cambyses, the Per- 
sian ruler of Pabylonia-Assyria, carried him as a captive 


sequence of the Asiatic conquests and fresh culture influences. 
Semitic words are quite common in musical nomenclature in Egyp- 
tian. The term aann (‘‘to sing^’) is akin to the Assyrian en, 
the Hebrew ^anah^ and the Arabic ghanna. (Cf. Pelagaud’s 
suggestion in Lavignac’s “Encyclopedic de la musique,’’ i, 59.) 
Again in the word nehes (“to mutter the incantation’’) we see 
the Hebrew nahash and the Arabic nahasa. Among the musical 
instruments one can recognise that the henanaur is the Hebrew 
kinnor; the tehn the Assyrian fahhalu and Arabic tahl; the teh 
the Hebrew toph and Arabic duff ; the thupar the Hebrew 
shophar; and the uara the Arabic yard^. 

sporphj^res, “Vita Pyth.” The East, including Egypt (see 
Plato’s “Timseus”), was often made the birthplace of famous 
men, for it was not compatible with fame that they should be 
“home products.” Hence Pseudo-Kallisthenes gives Alexander 
the Great an Egyptian parentage, and Stephen the Byzantine 
makes Arabia (Gerasa) the birthplace of Plato, Ariston and 
Kerykos. 


^Mirkhwand, “Raudat al-§afa’,” i, ii, 268, 
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to Babylon. Here he came in contact with the magiy by 
whom he was instructed, says lamblichos, “in their ven- 
erable knowledge, and learned from them the most per- 
fect worship of the gods. Through their assistance like- 
wisCy he arrived at the summit of arithmetiCy music and 
other disciplines.*^^ After a twelve years* stay in Babylon, 
Pythagoras returned to Samos a fully-fledged ashshipUy 
as the people of Babylon called their soothsayer, for his 
practice of divination, as well as his actions and sayings, 
reveal him clearly as a typical Semitic soothsayer. He 
rose, however, to such a high estate among his people that 
he scorned the title of sophosy a term which the Greeks, 
following the Semites, gave to “a wise man,** and he 
adopted instead the term philosophosf 

We know from Valerius Maximus® and Apuleius^ that 
Pythagoras learned in Babylon the motion of the stars, 
their intrinsic properties, and their effect and influence 
on mankind. All that issued from the scheme of “ cosmi- 
cal music** — the Harmony of the Spheres, the Theory of 
Numbers, the doctrine of the ithoSy and musical thera- 
peutics, would appear to have been introduced to the 
Greeks by Pythagoras or Pythagorean;^ from Babylonia 
and Egypt.^ 

We have already seen that lamblichos said that Pytha- 
goras introduced the theory of the harmonic proportion 
from Babylonia, and we can have little hesitation in ac- 


^ lamblichos, iii, 4. 

^Diog. Laertes, ** Proem. 

^Val. Max., iii. 

7 Apuleius, ‘‘ Flor.,” ii. 

^ See my Influence of Music; from Arabic Sources/’ p, 5 et seq. 
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cepting the statement as substantially correct, since any 
people who could, like the Babylonians, have made the 
very creditable advance in arithmetical and geometrical 
progressions that we know of, and who possessed rules 
for finding the areas of squares, rectangles, right triangles 
and trapezoids, could most certainly have devised the 
harmonical proportion and have had as complete a 
knowledge of the speculative theory of music as that pos- 
sessed by the earliest Greek theorist of music m Greece, 
Pythagoras. 

That Greece gloriously surpassed all other nations in 
her study of, and contributions to, the mathematical sci- 
ences is gratefully acknowledged. That she discreetly 
cast aside much of the mystical paraphernalia that en- 
shrouded the sciences that were boriowed is also allowed 
to her supreme genius.^ But in testifying to the glory of 
Greece must not depreciate the services of those peoples 
who actually gave Greece her first promptings in these 
sciences. I refer to the Babylonians, Phoenicians and 
Egyptians. 

My reason for introducing the foregoing discussion on 
the “pan-Grecian conceit” is not only to dispel the illu- 
sion of the “ Greek foundation of the theory of music.” 
but also to justify the title of my monograph, “The Ara- 
bian Influence on Musical Theory.” In Miss SchlesingePs 
reply to this brochure, entitled “Is European Musical 
Theory Indebted to the Arabs ?” we are told at the thres- 
hold what is meant by the word “ influence ” as follows : 

“ The word ‘ influence,* as used in the pamphlet under 
consideration The Arabian Influence on Musical 


^The mystical element is the mark of Oriental science. 
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Theory*)^ implies. the possession by the Arabs of a body 
of theoretical and practical knowled gc developed by 
theniy and not only bearing an impress of their race ac- 
quired during the process of transmission^ but also dis- 
playing novel features of which they were the originators^^ 
(page 5)- 

But nowhere in my monograph have J used the word 
“influence*’ to mean anything more than it has meant in 
the English language. By “influence** I mean, ''the 
bringing about of an effect^ physical or morale by a 
gradual process^ agency^ force^ or tendency of any kind 
which effectSy modifieSy or swaysP All that I have been 
concerned with is whether the Arabs “brought about an 
effect** on the art and science of music in Western Europe, 
or, by some “agency, force, or tendency of any kind,*’ 
“effected, modified, or swayed** this art or science. 
Whether the Arabs were the “originators** of the “novel 
features** which “effected, modified, or swayed,** is beside 
the point. 

In the reply to my rejoinder, which Miss Schlesinger 
entitled “The Greek Foundations of the Theory of 
Music, **^ she refers to this point anew,, and says she would 
only be disposed to accept my claim for the Arabian “ in- 
fluence** provided (among other things) “that the fea- 
tures claimed as innovations were originated by the Arabs 
not merely mentioned by their theorists,** and concludes 
by saying that “an innovation cannot be understood to 
be merely a further step in an evolutionary sequence, the 
earlier stages of which are demonstrably present already.** 


Webster’s Diet, of the English Language” (London, 1907). 
i “ Musical Standard,” xxvii, 23 el seq. 
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The upshot of this is that in the face of her own pro- 
position, many a claim for ‘^the Greek foundation of the 
theory of music” becomes invalid, since I have demon- 
strated that the “earlier stages” of many of the Greek 
“ innovations ” are “ demonstrably present ” in the ancient 
Orient. Yet the fact that Greece did not originate them 
ought not to debar us from saying that it was due to 
Greek “influence” that the Western world learned them. 


10 



2 . 

THE GREEK SCIENCES IN PRE-ISLAMIC TIMES. 

T O appreciate fully what the Arabian revival of the 
Greek sciences meant, one must gauge the pre- 
vailing intellectual interests in Byzantium, Syria 
and Persia during pre-Islamic and early Islamic times. 

After the days of Proklos (d. 485) the schools of Athens 
declined rapidly, and in 529 they were abolished by Jus- 
tinian, who drove the teachers into exile. By the eighth 
century, science was practically unknown in Byzantium. 
Historians are unanimous in their verdict of the poverty 
of Byzantine intellectual culture at this period.^ 

Syria had its famous school of Edessa from the days 
of St. Ephraim (d. 373). It became the chief centre of 
Hellenic studies until Nestorian heresies led to the break- 
up of the school in 489. Yet even in the heyday of the 
Syrian schools, intellectual interest in Greek did not go 
much beyond theology. Of science there is but the 
faintest trace.* 


^ Gibbon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall (Edit. Bury), vi, 103. Bury, 
“ History of the Later Roman Empire (1923), ii, 366. “ History 

of the Eastern Roman Empire,** 434. 

* Severus Sebokht (seventh century) dealt with mathematical 
studies. See Wright, “Syriac Literature,*’ 138. 
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Persia derived benefit from Hellenic culture through 
fugitive Nestorians (489) and Athenians (529), and it was 
due mainly to the latter^ that Khusrau I or Nushirwan (d. 
578) founded a school of Greek medicine at Jundeshapur 
in Khuzistan. Beyond this, we have no evidence of any 
interest in science in Persia. 

As for the theory of music, there is not the slightest 
manifestation of its study, or of any treatises being writ- 
ten until long after the Arabian revival. The first Byzan- 
tine treatise that we know of after the “ Anonymous II 
(fourth century)^ is that of Psellos (fl. 1050)^ In Syriac 
there is nothing earlier than Jacob bar Shakko or Severus 
(d. 1241).^ The earliest treatise on music in Persian is 
the “Bahjat al-Ruh” (twelfth century^ For Rome, see 
Appendix 15. 


^They were not all Athenians. Syrians and Phoenicians were 
among the fugitive teachers from Athens. 

4 lamblichos and Alypios both lived in the fourth century, but 
the above is probably later than either of these. 

5 See Psellus, “ De arithmetica, musica, geometria .... Elia 
Vineto Santone interprete (Paris, 1557). 

® “ Brit. Mus. MS.,^’ Add. 21454. See Wright, ‘‘Catalogue,*’ 
p. 1165. 

7 “Bodleian Library,” 1141. See ante Chap. Ill, p. 54. 
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THE ARABIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
QUADRIVIUM. 

T NTELLECTUAL leadership/’ says Dr. Charles 
J Singer, passed about the eighth century to people 
of Arabic speech and remained with them until the 
thirteenth century.”^ Their ''leadership’' in the quadri- 
vium tannot be seriously questioned. The quadrivium 
Culum riya^dyya) with these people of Arabic speech 
comprised arithmetic , geometry ^ astronomy and music ^ 
and it may not be unprofitable to inquire what particular 
cdfitribution they made to those sciences of the quadri- 
vium other than music. Florian Cajori in his "History 
of Mathematics” (iQiQ) says: ‘'It has been said that 
the Arabs were learned, but not original.^ With our pre- 
sent knowledge of their work, this dictum needs revision ; 
they have to their credit several substantial accomplish- 
ments. They solved cubic equations by geometric con- 
struction, perfected trigonometry to a marked degree, and 
made numerous small advances all along the line of 


^ Singer, “The Evolution of Anatomy*’ (1925), p. C7. 

? This is also Miss Schlesinger’s dictum. See her pamphlet, “ Is 
European Musical Theory Indebted to the Arabs?,” p. 18. 
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mathematics, physics and astronomy What were these 
“substantial accomplishments” in detail? 

It is well known that our numerals came through the 
Arabs, ^ and that we owe our words cipher^ algebra^ and 
'algorism to the same ‘carriers of culture to Western 
Europe. 

It was the arithmetic of the Arabs,, under the name of 
a1goris7ft that succeeded the Boethian system in Europe. 
The word was derived from the name of the Arabian 
mathematician, Al-Khwarizmi. Arithmetical processes 
were treated as part of algebra by the Arabs, and so when 
Europe borrowed algorism it also took algebra^ a word 
derived from the Arabic aUjabr. It was the Arabs who 
invented (or popularised) the rule for testing the results 
of addition by “casting out the nines.” The line separ- 
ating the numerator from the denominator of a fraction 
also came from the Arabs. Suter says: “In the use of 
arithmetic and algebra in geometry and vice versa the 
solution of algebraic problems with the aid of geometry, 
the Arabs far outstr'ifped the Greeks as well as the In- 
dians!' To them is due the credit of having recognised 
as an obstacle the strict distinction between arithmetical 
(discontinuous) and geometric (continuous) magnitudes, 
which had so severely hindered the Greeks in mathemati- 
cal progress. They solved twenty problems in geometry 
with the help of linear, pure and mixed quadratic and 
reducible biquadratic equations, nearly all of which were 
borrowed by Leonardo of Pisa. 


5 Page 112. 

4 For a full discussion, see Smith and Karpinski, “The Hindu- 
Arabic Numerals ’’ (1911), and Hill, “ The Development of Arabic 
Numerals in Europe” (1915). 
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In trigonometry^ where we also find the applications of 
arithmetic to geometry, '"the Arabs made the greatest 
advance on their Greek and Indian predecessors^' says 
Suter. The trigonometrical expressions now current were 
derived from them. The sine, cosine and versed sine, the 
Arabs borrowed from the Indians, but they added other 
functions to these; found the chief formulae between the 
various functions; completed the trigonometrical tables; 
and finally solved all cases of the plane and spherical 
triangle with the aid of rules discovered, i.e., the rule of 
the four quantities, theorem of tangents, rule of the plane 
and spherical sines, etc.^ 

In astronomy ^ it is to the credit of the Arabs that they 
observed the heavens methodically, with the result that 
they were able to correct the numbers in Ptolemy's “Alma- 
gest" “This task," says Nallino, “they splendidly per- 
formed." The Greeks believed the apogee of the sun to 
be immobile, but the Arabs demonstrated that it is subject 
to the movement of the precession of the equinoxes. They 
saw that the obliquity of the ecliptic is not invariable, as 
the Greeks taught, but that it is subject to a slow secular 
diminution. Nallino says that the Arabs investigated the 
elements of tlie sun and partly also of the moon, the 
length of the tropical and the sidereal year^ and the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. Finally, in the application of 
trigonometrical formulae, in the number and quality of 
their instruments, and in the technique of their observa- 


^ See Suter^s brilliant contributions to the ‘‘Encyclopaedia of 
Islam,” especially ii, 257, 315, 
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tions, says Nallino, ''the Arabs have splendidly out- 
stripped their predecessors the Greeks^ In astrology y iht 
science as developed by the Arabs, shows a distinct ad- 
vance upon that of the Greeks by “ the degree of perfec- 
tion attained in the mathematical processes/’^ 


^See Nallino^s splendid articles in the “Encyclopaedia of 
Islam/ ^ i, 494, et seg, 497, et seq,j as well as in Hastings’s “ En- 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics,” xii, 101. 



4 . 

ARABIAN INFLUENCE ON MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

T he influence due to the Arabian culture contact in 
respect to musical instruments was far wider than 
has been generally acknowledged, although it 
must be admitted that a very considerable influence has 
been admitted generously on all sides I do not hold, 
however, as may be seen from my reference to the Cru- 
sades, that the infiltration of Arabian culture came from 
Spain and Italy alone. Byzantium itself was an impor- 
tant highway for this influence, and there were other 
points of contact.^ Neither do I hold that this ''influ- 
ence means that all the instruments bearing Arabic 
names in mediaeval Europe were necessarily of Arabian 
introduction. Some of them were already known in 
Europe, and the reason for the alien nomenclature may 
have been due to a particular Oriental type having 
been adopted, possibly an improvement, or else that 
an older European type may have fallen into desuetude 
and in the revival under the Arabian culture movement 
it came to have an Arabic name attached to it. 


^ See ante, pp. 9-10. 
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The origin of the words lute^ rebec, guuar and naker 
from the Arabic aUud, rabab, qitara and naqqara, is an 
established fact.® That we owe three of these instruments 
themselves to the Arabs we know for certainty.^ It is 
also acknowledged nowadays that we are indebted to the 
Arabs for the words adufe, albogon, aftafil, exabeba, ata- 
bal and atambal^ their originals being the Arabic al-duff, 
aUbuq, aUnaflr, aUshabbdba^ al-tabl and al-tinbdL How 
far these instruments themselves were new to Western 
Europe is another question. Some of the names were 
confined to Spain and Southern France. 

The adufe was a square tambourine, and, as such, was 
probably an innovation. The ‘‘ snares ” stretched across 
the head would also appear to have been new to Western 
Europe. I have also mentioned another tambourine, a 
round type, called the panderete (dim. of panderd), by 
Juan Ruiz. The word equates with the Arabic band air. 
Another tambourine with jingling plates in' the rim was 
the tar. This found its way into Europe by a Westward 
route, and survives in the Polish tur. 

The albogSn, like the Arabian buq, was in one case a 
horn, and in another a sort of saxophone improved by the 
Andalusian sultan, Al-Hakam II (d. 976)."^ Al-Shalahi 
(thirteenth century) tells us that the Christians borrowed 
the instrument from the Arabs. It is described by Ibn 


See The Oxford Dictionary.” 

^ As for the fourth, the guitar, the question of its introduction 
into Western Europe is still under discussion. 1 have dealt with 
several questions concerning the lute, rebec and guitar of the 
Arabs in the ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ” (1928). 

^“Bibl. de Autores Espah.,” li, p. 410. See Al-Maqqari, 
“ Mohammedan Dynasties,” i, 366. Ibn Ghaibi writes it hdq. 
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Khaldun (d. 1406),^ and we appear to have it delineated 
in the “Cdntigas de Santa Maria.*^® 

The aHafil was a long straight trumpet, and in the time 
of Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435) its progenitor, the nafir, was 
168 cm. in length.’' It has been generally admitted by our 
musical antiquaries that the straight cylindrical bore 
trumpet came from the Arabs.^ Could this have been 
the particular feature of the nafzr and anafil} We read 
in the ‘‘Alf Laila wa Laila” ('‘Thousand and One 
Nights’") that a horn-player "blew” (nafakha) the bilq, 
but that a trumpeter "blasted” {sahUy lit. "split”) the 
naflr. It is possible that these terms convey the distinc- 
tion between the tones of the conical bore horn and the 
cylindrical bore trumpet. 

The exabeba (— ajabebo) was another instrument con- 
fined to Spain. Save that it was a small flute like its 
parent, the Arabian shabbaba. we have no further informa- 
tion concerning it. 

The origin of the words atabal and atambal frcm the 
Arabic aUtabl and the Persian al-tmbaly is, I believe, clear 
enough philolcgically. It would follow in consequence 
that the former is the older word, and that the latter was 
adopted at the time of the Crusades. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the latter word ( atambal) was a mere corruption 


^Ibn Khaldun, “Prol.,^’ ii, 411. 

®Riano, op. cit., fig. 41, b. 

7 Ibn Ghaibi, ^‘Bodleian 1842, fol. 80. 

® Galpin, Old English Instruments of Music,” 200. See also 
Buhle, musikalischen Instrumente in den Miniaturen des 

Fruhen Mittelalters,” 28. Kastner, “ Manuel General de Mu- 
sique Militaire,” 126. Naumann, “Hist. Mus.,” i, 110. “ Ency. 
Brit.,” xxvii, 326, 363. 
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of the former (aiabal) without admitting the influence of 
the Persian word. 

The words iabur and tambor raise a similar question. 
Du Cange says, “ex Arabico al-tambor.^’ This cannot 
be accepted, because the tanbur was not a drum with the 
Arabs of mediaeval times.^ Others actually deny an Ara- 
bic source, but scarcely with sufficient reason. It is 
highly probable that the word tabur was derived either 
from the Arabic tabl by way of the mediaeval Latin 
tabel, or else the change came through the Persian tablr 
at the time of the Crusades. As for tambor^ it was a mere 
corruption.^^ So far we have been dealing with the more 
palpable Arabic names which occur among musical instru- 
ments in European languages. 

In addition to the above-mentioned instruments, there 
are many others whose Arabic name or origin have not 
been noticed or scarcely so. Practically the entire drum 
family came into Western Europe through the Arabian 
contact, or was popularised by this medium. In particu- 
lar. there was the kettledrum (naker, timbale)^ which even 
as late as the sixteenth century was called tambour 
des Perses!'^^ In my monograph ! have surmised that the 
Arabic word qas'a was the parent of the French caisse 
and the Portuguese caixa. Most people will probably 
fall back on the conventional Latin capsa (= “a case’'), 


^Th© modern Arabs use the word tamhur for a drum, but this 
has been borrowed from the French tambour. 
i'^See Romania,’^ xxxi, 412-13, 418. Dozy and Engelmann, 
Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais derives d© TArabe.^^ 
Littre, “Diet, d© la langue Pran 9 aise.’^ 

^^Du Cange, “ Gloss., s.v. 
i^Thoinot Arbeau, “ Orch^sographie.” 
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but the -^abic etymon is far mbre likely.-^^ Another 
drum liame that passed into Europe during the Arabian 
contact was the Persian baldban. The sonajas de azofar, 
mentioned by Juan Ruiz (fourteenth century) were metal 
castanets, and the name is derived from the Arabic 
sunuj al-sufr}^ Even the word “castanet,” in spite of 
other derivations, would appear to have originated from 
the Arabic kdsatan (dual of kctsd). The latter were the 
bowl-shaped type, whilst the former were flat, like a mini- 
ature cymbal. 

Among the wood-wind instruments, the Arabian in- 
fluence is, perhaps, equally as noteworthy, as it appears 
to be generally acknowledged that the conical bore in- 
struments were either introduced or popularised by this 
means. The mediaeval xelami must surely be the Ara- 
bian zuldmiy an instrument invented at Baghdad at the 
end of the eighth or beginning of the ninth century.^*^ In 
the thirteenth century Vocabulista in Arabico,” it equates 
with fistulay^^ but Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406) says that it was 


In the sixteenth century, Etienne Pasquicr says in his “ Re- 
cherches ” : “ Ainsi en est-il de tahour, que les soldats appelent 
maintenant quesse, sans scauoir dire pourquoy.” 

There were two instruments known to the Arabs by the name 
of sanj (sing, of mnuj), one a harp {sanj dhu’l-awtdr)^ and the 
other the castanets mentioned above. 

See the “Taj al-‘Arus,” s.v., and Lane, “Lexicon,” s.v. Dr. 
Curt Sachs says that both xalamia and xeremia = chirimia. 
(“ Reallexikon der Musikinstrumente.”) See also this work, p. 
433, where he mentions the fourteenth century for the zuldmi or 
zuldmhj. 

Fistula need not of course mean of necessity “ a flute,” but a 
“musical pipe,” as in the eleventh century “ Glossarium Latino- 
Arabicum,” where it stands for zammdra, a reed-blown instrument. 
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played with a reed. As we are also told that it was fin- 
gered in the same way as the flute called shdbbdba, the 
instrument evidently had a conical bore.^’’ 

I said in my monograph that “ the Arabian reed instru- 
ments known as the zamr and al-surnd or al-surndly were 
doubtless the parents of the shawm and dulcayna”^^ The 
language certainly slightly misleading, because I 

did not have the actual instruments in mind, but merely 
the names. In fact, we cannot be sure what either the 
Arabian or European instruments were like at this period, 
i.e., whether they were cylindrical or conical tubes, or if 
played with single or double reeds. Miss Schlesinger 
says : “ The reed-blown instrument, zamr, or primitive 
Arab oboe, cannot seriously be claimed as the parent of 
the shawm, or schalmey, or of the chalumeau^ both names 
being derived from calamus, the mediaeval Latin equi- 
valent of the Greek aulos and Roman tibial'^^ Since the 
dual “both^’ is used, I presume that Miss Schlesinger 
means that the word za77zr as well as shawm is derived 
from the Latin calazmisl Zavtr is pure Arabic, and the 
root zamara may be traced back to the ancient Semites 
of Babylonia-Assyria.^^ That calamus is the ultimate 
European parent of cala77iella, zalamella, cialaznello, cara- 
77ullo, charaiziela, chalazneau, schalmey, shahn, shawm, and 
other forms, is ancient history. The question that I was 
interested in was the phonetic influence of the Arabic 


^7 Ibn Khaldun, “ Prolegomenes,” ii, 411. 

Farmer, Arabian Influence on Musical Theory, p. 5. 
Schlesinger, ‘ ‘ Is European Musical Theory Indebted to the 
Arabs?,’’ p. 15. 

Muss-Arnolt, “Diet, of the Assyrian Language,” i, 284. 
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zamr in the formation of the word shawm. Since then I 
have considered the possibility of the Middle High Ger- 
man words, sumer and sumber, being connected with the 
Arabic zamr. If the latter is allowable, then the former 
conjecture is scarcely admissible, since both the schalmey 
and sumer occur together.^ 

As for aUsurnd or aUsurndi being the nominal parent 
of the dougaine or dul^ayna, we have, fer contra^ the con- 
ventional derivation from the Latin dulcis. Stainer and 
Barrett in their “ Dictionary oi Musical Terms say that 
dul^ayna “may be derived from the same root as the 
Egyptian dalzimr ( ? al-zamr)^ both instruments being of 
the oboe or reed kind.” The latter derivation is cer- 
tainly inadmissible. An Arabic origin, as suggested 
above, appears to be the more likely one, the prefixing of 
the “d” being due to Latin influence. 

Without offering any definite opinion on the question, I 
would also like to call attention to the phonetic identity 
between the Arabic ghaita and the Spanish-Portuguese 
gaita^ English wayght? The rackett has never had 
a satisfactory explanation given for its name, yet prac- 
tically the identical name and instrument have existed in 
the 'irdqiyya or 'irdqya of the Arabs. Then there is the 
German zink^ a name which may have come through the 


^Hugo von Trimberg, “ Der Renner/^ 23735. Dr. Curt Sachs 
says that the sumer was a drum, no doubt following the authority 
of Lexer, “ Mittelhochdeutsches Handworterbuch.’’ 

*The instrument, however, is not mentioned in Arabic docu- 
ments earlier than Ibn Battuta (d. 1377). 
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Arabic zanbaq^ ( = Lat sambucus)}* At any rate, we read 
at the time of the Crusades of cots sarrasinois and buccins 
turcsf and it is not improbable that these were zinken^ 
since Michaud tells us that the Saracens had horns pierced 
with many holes.^ They were certainly novel to the Cru- 
saders. Finally, there was the small flute known as the 
jcch, quoted by Muratori from a thirteenth century MS. 
[tabur et jock = drum and fife), and it is obviously the 
Arabic juwdq. 

Among stringed instruments, there are several others 
beside those already referred to which are of sufficient im- 
portance to be mentioned. Elsewhere,^ I have already 
dealt at length with the Arabian qdniin, which became 
Lhe European kanon^ canon and canale, at the same time 
justifying the philological identity between the Arabic 
'xUshaqira and the European eschaquiel or exaquir. 

The derivation of the word geige and the origin of the 
instrument itself have not been satisfactorily explained. 
Could they have originated in the Persian ghichak}^ If 
we may suppose that the lira dicta^ entered Europe not 
only from the South by means of the rabdb, hence the 


^ The word dates from the ninth century at least. 

^ Samhucisfria = zdmira (“wind instrumentalist’’) in the 
eleventh century “ Glossarium Latino-Arabicum.” 

^Guillaume de Machaut and “ Chronique de Moree.” 
Michaud, “ Histoire des Croisades,” Ire part., tome i, p. 188. 
Du Cange, “ Gloss.,” s.v. 

7 “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” April, 1926, p. 239. 

8 Also written ghizhak and gichak, 

®This was the generic mediseval Latin term for the rebec and 
geige family. Sec Vincent de Beauvais, “Spec. Doc.,” Bk. i, 
Sect. 34. liahdb = lira dicta in tjbe eleventh century “ Gloss. 
Lat. -Arab.” 
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rebec^ but also from the East by means of the Persian 
ghichaky we may be able to account for the geige via the 
Russian gidga^ the old Norse gigja, the old Slavonic gegay 
the old French ghighe, and the Middle High German gtge. 
Indeed, we appear to have a survival in the Moorish 
ghuga ( gougue)}^ 

I have already pointed out in another place that the 
Arabs and Persians had a whole family of lutes and pan- 
dores from the small 'ud qadlm (“ancient lute”) and ian- 
bar baghlama (= bighihna)y (“youth’s pandore”) to the 
large shahrud (arch-lute) and tanbur buzurk (“grand 
pandore”). Two other varieties of the lute family were 
the iarab aUfutuh tarab of wide compass”) and the 
iarab ZU7 (“powerful tarab^^). Tarab was a synonym for 
“ musical instrument ” or “ music,” hence mutriby an “ in- 
strumentalist ” or “ musician.” Could these have been the 
progenitors of the European tiorbUy tiiorbay theorboy etc, 
derived either direct from the Sicilian Arabs, or through 
Byzantium or Turkey, who passed on the Oriental tarab 
to the Slavonic peoples as the torban (old Russian) ? 

Not only in Western Europe, but in Eastern Europe, 
North and Central Africa, Persia, India, the Malay ar- 
chipelago, and as far afield as China, may be traced the 
Arabian influence in musical instruments. 


^^Maliillon, ‘‘Catalogue . , , . du Mus^e Instrumental du Com 
flervatoire Royal de Musique de Bruxelles, i, 417. 
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ANDRES AND VIARDOT ON THE ARABIAN 
MUSICAL INFLUENCE. 

R eference is made in the present work to an 
article by Mr. J. B. Trend in “The Criterion” 
(February, 1924), entitled “The Moors in Spanish 
Music.” This has since been incorporated with his recent 
work entitled “The Music of Spanish History to 1600” 
(1926), but with several judicious alterations. Mr. Trend 
says in his latest work (p. 63) that P. Juan Andres, in 
his “ Deir originc, progressi e stato attuale d’ogni 
letteratura,” had suggested that Alphonso X (d. 1284) 
in his “ Cantigas ” had taken his system of notation from 
Arab music.”^ Mr. Trend only mentions the book of 
Andres by name, omitting any precise reference by which 
this statement might be traced, but so far as I am aware, 
no such claim is made by Andres in the book mentioned.^ 
Probably Mr. Trend is depending on the authority of 
Rafael Mitjana, who makes a similar assertion.^ 


^ Mr. Trend repeats this statement in another book, “Alfonso 
the Sage (1926), p. 16, and in Grove, “Diet. Mus.,’^ third edi- 
tion, i, 66. 

* Andres wrote another work, “ Cartas sabre la miisica de los 
arabes ’’ (Venice, 1787), which I have not seen. Cf. Fetis, “ Biog. 
Univ,’^ 

Monde OrientaP’ (1906), p. 200. 

t II 
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In rebutting the alleged Andres claim, Mr. Trend says : 
‘‘This statement, though manifestly absurd, seeing that 
the Arabs never used a musical notation, is true of the 
form of the poems, the instruments used (when they were 
used) to accompany the voice, and even the musicians who 
played them, for there are miniatures in the MSS. [of the 
‘Cantigas’] showing musicians in Arab dress playing 
upon instruments known to have been of Arab origin 
(pp. 63-4). As I show in Chapter VI, the Arabs did use 
a musical notation, though not the same as that in the 
“ Cantigas.” 

Strange to say, a statement of this kind was also made 
concerning Louis Viardot by Pascual de Gayangos in his 
“ Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain.'* This, too, appears 
to have been without foundation. Viardot certainly said 
that Europe borrowed many of its musical instruments 
from the Arabs (and in this way he attributes to the Arabs 
“ tine notable fart a la crkation de la musique moderne '*) ; 
that Alphonso X benefited by the writings of the Arabs 
in his “ Cantigas and that the Arabs possessed a musi- 
cal notation f but I have failed to trace in his “ Histoire 
des Arabes et des Mores d’Espagne” (1851) the statement, 
with which he is credited, that Europe borrowed its nota- 
tion from the Arabs. 


-4 Viardot, ii, 183. He mentions the works of Al-Farabi and Al- 
Isfahani among the writings that might have influenced 
Alphonso X. Whilst Al-IsfahanFs work might have prompted 
the idea of compiling the famous Cantigas,” it is difficult to see 
what influence the theoretical treatises of Al-Farabi could have 
had. In the University of Salamanca which Alphonso X recon- 
stituted in 1254, and where he founded a chair of music, such a 
writer as Al-Farabi might conceivably have exercised an influence. 

^Viardot, ii, 183. See also ii, 85, where he speaks of the 
“ ^criture musicale des Arabes,^' 



6 . 

J. B. TREND AND PROFESSOR JULIAN RIBERA 
ON THE ARABIAN MUSICAL INFLUENCE, 

T he ** Music of Spanish History to 1600,” by J. B. 
Trend, already referred to, contains some interest- 
ing points on the ‘‘borrowings” of Spain from 
the Arabs in matters of literature^ and music. He ac- 
cepts the view that the Spanish vtllancico is dependent 
on Arabic forms.* He says also, that “ recent research 
seems to show ” that the troubadours, so long considered 
the “inventors” of modern poetry, really derived their 
sense of form, and even their subject matter, from the 
Spanish Muslims.’ That the Arabian zajal is the regular 
pattern of the “ Cantigas de Santa Maria ” of Alphonso X, 
is admitted.^ 


I The question of the influence of the Arabs on the literature of 
Europe has been a crowded arena of wordy combat since the ap- 
pearance of Huet’s ‘‘Origine Fabularum Romanensium ’’ (1693). 

2 Trend, op. cit., p. 29. 

« Op. cit., p. 30. What does Mr. Trend mean by Spanish Mus- 
lims '' ? Does he mean Arabs or Berbers of Spain,"' or Spani- 
ards who accepted Islam," i.e., the Muwalladun? Cf. Trend, 
Alfonso the Sage," p. 14. 

^Op, cit., pp. 29, 62. See “Appendix," 8. 
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He is critical, however, of what he considers to be Pro- 
fessor Julian Ribera’s theory, that “the musical settings 
of the ‘Cantigas’ are Moorish melodies.” But is this 
really the theory of the savant Arabist of Madrid ? Surely 
the recent work of Ribera does no more than demonstrate 
that the musical structure of the “ Cantigas ” reveals that 
Moorish musical idiom (especially in the rhythm) had im- 
pregnated Spanish music, or at least, the music of the 
court of Alphonso X, which is probably nearer the truth.^ 


5Cf. Ribera, '‘La Miisica de las Cantigas^’ (Madrid, 1922), 
cap. xii-xiii. See also Hurtado and Palencia, “ Historia de la 
Literatura Espanola (Madrid, 1925), p. 93. 



7 . 

ORIENTAL INFLUENCES IN CAROLINGIAN 

ART. 

T he Oriental influences in Carolingian art, which are 
to be discerned for the most part in the industrial 
arts, are generally considered to be Syrian.^ 
Syrian, Arabian and Persian elements had already af- 
fected the development of Byzantine art in general/ From 
the fifth to the seventh century, Syria, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia and Egypt were centres of the industrial arts.^ 
Then came the specific influence of the Islamic dominion.^ 
The question now arises — “ How did this Oriental art 
reach Western Europe?” 

Italy, France, Spain and Germany harboured consider- 
able colonies of peoples from the East, for the most part 


^Janitschek, “ Gesoh. cler Beutchen Malerei (1890 ), 29. 

Leitschek, “ Gefich. der Kfirolin^^ischen Malerei ” (1894), 38-53. 
Strzygowski, “ Byzantinische Denkmaler,*^ i, 53-67. Choisy, 
d^Architecture,’^ ii, 84. Peirce and Tyler, “Byzantine 
Art’’ (1926), p. 11. 

2 Taylor, “The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages,” 340. 
Peirce and Tyler, op. cit., pp. 5, 10. 

5 Dennison and Morey, “Studies in East Christian and Roman 
Art” (1918), 67. Dalton, “The Crystal of Lothair ” (“ Archseo- 
logia,” lix, 30). Garriicci, “ Storia dell’ Arte,” 52. 

ft See Api)endix 9. 
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Jews and Syrians, who were engaged in commercial pur- 
suits.^ Here was a sure and certain channel for the in- 
troduction of Oriental art waxes. Yet there were other 
means whereby this Oriental art could have penetrated 
Europe — (i) the nomadic habits of artists and craftsmen, 
and (2) the adoption of a foreign style by native artists 
trained abroad.^ These were more likely to engender or 
suscitate fresh artistic impulses than the mere acquisition 
of objets d'art through traders. Where could these artists 
and craftsmen be found in close proximity to the Car- 
olingian empire? Obviously in Al-Andalus or Arab 
Spain. 

From the day when ‘Abd al Rahman I (756-88) entered 
Cordova as Sultan, down to the collapse of the Umayyad 
dynasty in the eleventh century, the Syrian Arabs domin- 
ated in Al-Andalus. Like their forebears who had sup- 
ported the Umayyads at Damascus, they cared little for 
the precepts of Islam, ^ and fostered the arts with open- 
handed generosity. We see Syria looming rather largely 
in the literature of these Umayyads, whose hearts were 
gladdened by reminders of their ancestral home. The 
Syrian influence in the architecture of Al-x^ndalus is un- 
mistakable. From this one can only conclude that a con- 
siderable influx of Syrian artists and craftsmen, iiiclud- 


^Brehier, “ Les Colonies d’Orientaiix en Occident’’ (“ Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift,” xii, 1. Dill, ‘'Roman Society in Gaul in 
Merovingian Times,” p. 245. Heyd, op. cit. 

Dalton, op. cit., 32. 

7 It is curious that the Spaniards who had acceT)tcd Islam (the 
Muwalladun), were, on the other hand, most fervid and bigoted 
in their religious temper, as much so as the Berbers. 
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ing Arabs as well/ followed on the heels of the establish- 
ment of the Umayyad dynasty in Al-Andalus. Perhaps 
the fame of Al-Andalus in its textiles and ceramics was 
due originally to Syrian artists. 

Dr. W. Cunningham pointed out in his “ Essay on West- 
ern Civilisation” (ii, 116) that there was no art in which 
the Arabs could not have given much instruction to their 
Christian antagonists, even though so much hostility 
severed the two polities. There was a fairly constant poli- 
tical and commercial intercourse,^ and there was nothing 
to prevent Andalusian artists and craftsmen from journey- 
ing to Christian Spain and France. So long as the artist 
had his handicraft to display, the merchant his wares to 
barter, or the minstrel his instrument to play, there would 
appear to have been no hindrance to the foreigner in those 
days. 

In the early days of the Umayyad regime, the Spanish 
Christians, known as the Mitzdrabes, had complete liberty 
of worship as well as political freedom.^^ That they prac- 
tised the arts and crafts of the Muslims is evident, for 
indeed, they had adopted Muslim civilisation in almost 
everything save religion.^^ They, too, were free to travel, 
and so to pass on their arts and crafts to other lands. 
Rivoira thinks that it was the refugee Muzdrabes seeking 
shelter from the persecutions of ‘Abd al-Rahman II (d. 


^This certainly obtained in music, as we read of a large influx 
of musicians from the East. Al-Maqqari, “ Analectes,’’ i, 225; 
ii, 89, 96. 

^ Embassies and cordial relations from 778 are emphasised more 
than one© by the Carolingian writers. 

i^Dozy, “ Recherches,*' i, 78 ef seq, 
ii Ticknor, Hist, of Spanish Literature,^’ iii, 347. 
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852) and Muhammad I (d. 886), who took the Arabian ar- 
chitectural devices into northern Christian Spain, which 
only seems to have advanced culturally by imitating the 
Muslims.-^^ 

What happened in the industrial arts could similarly 
have taken place in music. The instruments delineated in 
the St. Menard, Lothair, Notker, and other documents of 
the eighth to tenth centuries have their raisori d'etre made 
palpable by such culture contacts as I have tried to visu- 
alise in the foregoing conditions.^^ 


Rivoira, “ Moslem Architecture,^^ 241, 284, 346. 
Northup, “An Introduction to Spanish Literature, “ 12. See 
Hurtado and Palencia, “ Historia de la Literatura Espanola,” 
pp. 22-3: Asm, “Islam and the Divine Oomedy ” (1926), p. 238 
et seq, 

^-4 See Schlesinger, “Precursors,^’ pp. 280, 328, 370-1, 399. 



8 . 

THE MINSTREL CLASS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

F the science of music,” as I remarked in my mono- 
1 I graph, ^ “ the wandering minstrel knew but little, 
for indeed,, he was a mere per former who learned 
for the most part^ ' by rote.’ ” Miss Schlesinger uses this 
point so as to prove that these wandering minstrels could 
not have influenced Europe in the theory of music.^ 

That the Arabian minstrels in general (especially the 
qazndty or female minstrels) were quite learned and 
scholarly people, we have, fortunately, plenty of evidence.^ 
Possibly, the wandering type was not so likely to contain 
these elements as the domiciled class, but, at any rate, the 
Arabian, unlike the generality of European minstrels, were 
to some extent educated. They could read and write, at 
the very least, which was more than even many of the 
Christian clergy could do at that time. 

What the ordinary Arabian minstrel possessed was not 
a knowledge of the science of music, of speculative theory. 


^‘‘Arabian Influence on Musical Theory,” p. 4. Aofe my 
italics. 

Musical Standard,” xxvii, 164, b. 

3 See the lives of the minstrels in the “ Kitab al-Aghanl” and 
the ‘Iqd al-Farid.” See also Mrs. Burton’s edition of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” i, 314; hi, 281-2. 
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but something that was more necessary to him in his voca- 
tion. This was the practical theory of his art, which 
was passed on from master to pupil. With the Arab min- 
strel it necessitated a knowledge of the various modes, of 
the “ circulations ” or compound modes, and of the trans- 
positions of both. Of the rhythmic modes, of mensural 
values, of the art of “ melody making,*’ and of the ^loss ” 
he was also required to have a complete mastery.-^ 

That this individual had something fresh and novel to 
impart to Western Europe in melodic and rhythmic themes 
will be readily understood by those who are acquainted 
with Oriental music. That he brought instruments of the 
lute, pandore, and perhaps the guitar type into Europe, 
although he was not necessarily the originator of them, is 
generally acknowledged. A new era dawned in conse- 
quence. The minstrel class, as Naumann says,^ w'ere the 
real disseminators of music in the Middle Ages, ** carrying 
the themes and a knowedge of the musical elements from 
one people to another.’* It was to their credit also that 
“many an original and singular rhythm” was introduced. 
This class had hitherto been served by the cithara and 
harp among stringed instruments, but with the advent of 
the Arabian minstrels, the new types of instruments men- 
tioned above were introduced. The European citharist 
and harpist had only their ears to guide them when tuning 
their instruments, whereas the Arabian lutenist, pandorist 
and guitarist had their notes determined by frets on 


4 For a typical account of the requirements of practical theory, 
see the ‘^Kitab al-Aghanl,^^ i, 125, which is quoted in my His- 
tory of Arabian Music,’ ^ Chap. IV. 

^Naumann, ‘^History of Music/’ i, 228. 
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the necks of their instruments, which were adjusted by 
measurement. This was one of the reasons why I stressed 
the importance of the culture contact with Arabian min- 
strels. That they influenced European minstrels in the 
matter of practical theory is highly probable. At any 
rate, the Arabs possessed written didactical methods in 
the ninth century,^^ long before we have the slightest hint 
of their existence in Western Europe, as well as manuals 
on the manufacture of musical instruments in the thir- 
teenth century.^ 


5AA1-Kindi (d. 874). 

® Ibn Sa‘id Al-Magliribi (d. 1274-86) says that works on the 
science of melody “ as well as on the various instruments and the 
art of making them are common among us.’^ In the time of Ibn 
Rushd (d. 1198) and Al-Shaqandi (d. 1231), Seville was the centre 
for the manufacture of musical instruments, in which it had an 
export trade. Al-Maqqari, “ Moh. Dyn.,” i, 43, 197, ii, 143. 

Miss Schlesinger states, however, that in Europe, “ by the ninth 
century many musical tracts in Latin on organ building y on the 
jyroportion of pipes, .... had been written*' (p. 6). What are 
the facts The earliest mediseval treatise on organ building 
in Latin is that of Theophilus, which dates from the eleventh cen- 
tury. This work, which deals with “divers arts,’’ reveals inci- 
dentally how much Europe was indebted to the Arabs. (See 
“ Theophili, qui et Rugenis, Presbyteri, et Monachi, Libri III, Be 
Diversis Artibus.” Opera et studio, R. Hendrie, London, 1847.) 

As for writings on the proportion of pipes, we possess one MS. 
dating from the ninth century which contains a section, ‘ ‘ De men- 
sura fistularum.” (Bibl. Nat., Paris, No. 12949, MS. Lat., fol. 
43.) It is identical with an item in the treatise, “ De mensuris 
organicarum fistularum,” attached to the name of Hucbald, and 
with portions of tracts attributed to Bernelinus and Gerlandus in 
Gerbert’s “ Scriptores ” (i, 148, 329; ii, 277). There is, of course, 
the section “ De mensura fistularum organicarum” in the works 
ascribed wrongly to Notker Balbnlus (d. 912), whereas the real 
author is Notker Labeo (d. 1022). 
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That the minstrel class in general was better equipped 
on the theoretical side of the art than were the church 
singers, is actually admitted by the monkish author of 
the Pseudo-Hucbald “ Commemoratio brevis ” treatise.^ 
He bears testimony to the fact that the minstrel class 
(citharists, pipers, and other instrumentalists, as well as 
singers) possessed a practical theory,^ whilst the church 
singers had no such advantage. 

I have already mentioned that as early as the ninth 
century the Spaniards were imitating Arabian models in 
rhyme and metre.^ Indeed, some of the coplas are but 
translations of Arabic songs.-^^ Mr. J. B. Trend, the most 
recent English writer on Spanish music, says:^^ “There 
is no doubt .... that poetry in the form of villancicos 
was sung in Arabic,, and even written down, by the Moors 
in Spain, and there are even supposed to be villancicos 
in which the refrain is in Old Spanish while the verses are 
in Arabic.” The Jews were similarly affected. The 
rhyme and metre in the verses of such tenth century 
writers as Donnolo, Menahem ben Saruq, and Dunash 
ben Labrat, are imitations from the Arabic.^^ 

In view of all this may we not reasonably suggest that 
the music which accompanied these verses was also 
borrowed or imitated? Indeed, Dr. T. G. Tucker, in his 


5'Gerbert, “ Scriptores,” i, 213. 

Ad delectandos audientes artis ratione temperare,^^ 

^Soe ante pp. 16, 23. 

J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, “A History of Spanish Literature,” 16. 
Trend, ‘‘Proceedings of the Musical Association,” Fifty- 
second Session (1925-6), p. 14. 

Steinschneider, “Jewish Literature,” 151-2. 
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work on '‘The Foreign Debt of English Literature” 
(1907), observes that in dealing with the borrowings of 
Spain and Provence from the Arabs in verse, we must take 
cognisance of the music. Mr. Trend quoted above 
says : " My own experience leads me to the belief that 
what is 'Oriental* about Southern Spanish music is not 
the music itself, but the manner of performance.**^^ This 
judgment corroborates to some extent my own contention 
of the instrumental borrowings from the minstrel class in 
the matter of that scheme of decoration known as the 
zaida or "gloss,** and that first step towards organum 
known as the tarklb or " compound.**^^ 

That the Arabian minstrel contributed to the musical 
progress of Western Europe long before, as well as sub- 
sequent to the literary contact, there cannot be much 
doubt.^® We see both the Muslim and the Jew^’' among 
the juglares and juglaresas in Christian Spain from the 


^5 Tucker, op. cit., pp. 127. 130, 217. 
n Trend, loc. cit. 

Farmer, Arabian Influence on Musical Theory,” p. 4, et seq. 

^6 The most recent authority, R. Menendez Pidal, in his “ Poesia 
Juglaresca y Juglares” (Madrid, 1924), says: ‘‘ Pero particular- 
mente los juglares musulmanes de Arabia, Persia, Siria y Egipto 
tuvieron especial acceso entre los musulmanes andaluces desde los 
esplendorosos tiempos del calif ato de Cordoba, y bayo su influ jo 
se formaron en la Espana arabe importantes escuelas de juglares ; 
.... La influencia de la juglaria musulmana hubo de ser mny 
grande. Los cristiancs se recreaban con la musica arabe y tambien 
con el canto, aunque por su excesivo tecnicismo fuese casi imposible 
de entender para un europeo ” (pp. 13C-7). 

^^The Jew in both poetry and music was dominated by Arabian 
models. Steinschneider, “Jewish Literature,” 151-7, 
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eleventh century onvvards.^^ Earlier documents showing 
their actual presence are wanting, but the instrumental 
types of the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries are eloquent 
testimony.-^^ 

Even among the wandering minstrels of Europe we 
can look with some certainty to the existence of a fair 
sprinkling of Orientals. Here the latter would be wel- 
comed for their “novelties,” just as the Oriental pedlar 
WcLS similarly received in trading life. Creed or colour 
would matter little in the goodly fellowship of the wan- 
dering ministrelli and joculaiores, so long as there was 
the ability to sing or play. Perhaps the gaudy raiment 
decked with festoon and ribbon, the long hair and painted 
face of the minstrel class were due to Oriental influence.®^ 
The morris dancers undoubtedly had their origin in the 
Moorish dancers,^ and their hobby-horse and grelots are 
certainly reminiscent of the Arabian minstrels.^ The fact 
that the morris dancers for a long time afterwards dyed 


For the year 1064, see Al-Maqqari, Mohaminedan Dynas- 
ties,’^ ii, 269. For 1139, under Alphonso VII (not 1137, Alphonso 
VI, as Mitjana says), see Espana Sagrada,” xxi, 377. Out of 
the twenty-seven juglares of Sancho IV of Castille in 1294, thir- 
teen were Moors and one was a Jew. (See ‘‘ Apendice I.” of R. 
Men^ndez Pidal.) We see them also with Alphonso X (d. 1284) 
and in th© poem of Juan Ruiz (fourteenth century). Muslim and 
Jewish juglares are condemned in an edict of 1322 (J. Tejada y 
Ramiro, Ooleccidn de Canones y conoilios de la Iglesia espan- 
ola/’ iii, 600). 

Jf®See Schlesinger, ‘‘Precursors,” pp. 280, 328, 370, 371, 399. 
*^For the Arabs see the “ Kitab al-Aghani ” (sub “'f’uwais”). 
” Alf laila wa laila” (Macnaughten Edit.), iv, 166. Al-Maqqari, 
“Mob. Dyn.,” ii, 108. 

i Strutt’s argument against the Arabian origin is quite invalid. 
*Ibn Khalddn, “ Prol4gombnee,” ii, 421. 
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their faces, as Thoinot Arbcau said in 1589, almost be- 
speaks their genesis. The Spanish word inascara and the 
English jnasker (‘‘play actor,” lit, “wearer of a mask”) 
is the Arabic maskhara (“buffoon”), just as the mediaeval 
Spanish zaharrdn is the Arabian sukhara or sukhra 
(“ laughing-stock,” “ scoffer ”).^ 

Miss Schlesinger wishes literary proof (i.e., documents) 
of the Arabian influence due to the minstrel class.-^ I 
have already said that this influx of Oriental musical 
ideas is determined by circumstances which I have called 
the political contact, when documents are as rare as char- 
ity between fellow musicographers. It is quite distinct 
from the literary and intellectual contact. Perhaps the best 
illustration of the distinction may be shown by reference 
to literature itself. We can trace, for instance, the His- 
pano-Latin “Disciplina Clericalis” of Petrus Anfusi (fl. 
1106) to the Arabic “Kalila wa Dimna,” itself trans- 
lated from the Pahlawi by Ibn aI-Muqaffa‘ (d. 757). Here, 
the literary ancestry of Spain’s borrowing is quite definite. 
On the other hand, we have cases where the loaning, whilst 
palpable enough, as Professor W. P. Ker says,^ “is not 
traceable in any literary manner.” For example, the use 
of the word serraglio in “Flores and Blanchefloure,” and 
the name aucassin in “ Aucassin and Nicolette.” Since the 
stories have “no literary ancestry that can be traced in 
books,” we may not be far wrong in assuming that their 
origin must be due indirectly to the Arab minstrel, who 
was as often as not a rdwl or “story teller.” 


■5 Dozy and Engelmann, Glossal re,* ^ siib uocc, 

h “Musical Standard.** xxvii, 164, b, 

^ “ The Dark Ages,** pp. 13, 14. 
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We see precisely the same thing in music. We know 
quite definitely that Gundisalvi or Gundissalinus (fl. 
1130-50)^ Vincent de Beauvais (d. 1264)/ Roger Bacon 
(d. 1294),^ and Jerome of Moravia (thirteenth century),^ 
borrowed from two works of Al-Farabi's known in Latin 
as “De scientiis’* and “De ortu scientiarum.’* It is this 
knowledge that enables us to trace a definition here and 
there in other works where the name of Al-Farabi is not 
mentioned.^^ On the other hand, we cannot trace the 
direct ancestry of European orgamim to the Arabs, but 
from the evidence that I have submitted, I believe that 
it is quite probable that the prompting came from the 
tarklbdt of the Arab minstrels. 

The influence of the minstrel class in general on musi- 
cal progress cannot be ignored. The minstrels were not 
only the real disseminators but the innovators. Indeed, 
how could music have made the progress that we see in 
the early Middle Ages had the church and written music 
been the only means? The explanation must be sought 
in the minstrel and the oral propagation of his art. The 
minstrel was not bound by conventional usus like the 
church singer. Further, the vast instrumental resources of 
the former gave him an immense superiority, especially 


®Baer, Dom. Gundissalinus,’^ p. 96, et seq. 

7 Vine, de Beauvais, Speculum doctrinale,” Bk. i, Sect. 17. 

® Bacon, “Opera qusedam hactenus inedita ” (1859), 231-2. 

^ Coussemaker, “ Scriptures,” i, 10. 

Johannes Cotto (c. 1100), Pseudo-Aristotle (thirteenth cen- 
tury), Johannes iEgidius (c. 1270), Kilwardby (d. 1279), Raimundo 
Lull (d. 1315), Johannes de Muris (fourteenth century), and Adam 
de Fulda (c. 1490). 
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after the Arabian contact. It was inevdtable that the 
church had to follow the minstrel in the long run, for the 
church only moves when the world moves.^^ 


Note. — Since the above was written fresh literature on 
the subject has appeared, and I would especially call at- 
tention to Professor Julian Ribera’s “ La musica arabe y 
su influencia en la espahola” (Madrid, 1927), and Pro- 
fessor S. Singer’s article, Arabische und europaische 
Poesie im Mittelalter,” in “ Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philo- 
logie,” Bd. 52 (April, 1927). 


S«© the interesting lecture by Professor C. H. Haskins in 
** Speculum ** (April, 1926), entitled The Spread of Ideas in the 
Middle Ages.’’ 
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9 . 

PRE-ISLAMIC ORIENTAL INFLUENCES. 

T here is scarcely a phase of Greek intellectual and 
artistic life that does not reflect some trace of the 
Orient, some of it specifically Arabian. Coming 
to the days of Byzantium, how much of the so-called 
Syrian influence ought to be accounted Arabian, is still to 
be investigated. The recent researches of Professor J. H. 
Breasted have demonstrated that Byzantine painting can 
be traced back to an oriental source, and notably to 
Palmyraean art.^ Palmyra was the chief commercial en- 
trepot in Northern Arabia. It fed Antioch,, the mart of 
oriental trade for Europe. Paul of Samosata (third cen- 
tury), who was Bishop of Antioch, then part of the Arab 
kingdom of Palmyra, was the vice-regent of the Arab 
Queen Zenobia. He created a stir in ecclesiastic circles by 
his innovations in the music of the Syrian church, and 
one is inclined to ask what this new type of music was 
that so raised the ire of Eusebius? Could it have been 
the pagan music of Palmyra? He certainly employed 


Breasted, “Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting’^ 
(1923). See also Peirce and Tyler, “Byzantine Art*^ (1926). 
Bouchier, “ Syria as a Roman Prjvince ’’ (1916), Chap. XII, 
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female singers in his choirs, and the music was accom- 
panied by hand-clapping, the Arabian safq}^ 

Long ago it was suggested that the florid song, the 
antiphon, and the neumes, came from the Syrian church.* 
St. Basil (died 379), defending the practice of antiphonal 
singing, argued in justification, that the elect of the 
church in Arabia, Phoenicia, Syria, and neighbouring 
lands, indulged in this custom.* 

The question of the origin of the neumes has been dis- 
cussed by many able writers,^ but the derivation of the 
mediaeval word neiima, from the Greek i^cG/xa (“a nod, 
sign”), is not satisfactory. It seems far more likely that 
the word came from the Syriac ne'mo (= sonus, vox, 
cantilena), which we find in St. Ephraem (died 378) and 
Philoxenos (died circa 523). The Hebrew ne'imah and 
the Arabic naghma have the same meaning as the Syriac.* 


“Bulletin of the John Rylands^ Library, Manchester,’’ 
xi, 160-1. 

2 Gevaert, “ Melopee Antique,” xxxii, zt seq. 

^Sozomen, “Hist. Eocles.,” li, Iv, cap. xxvi. 

^ Coussemaker, “Hist, de rharmonie au Moyen-Age ” (1852); 
Schubiger, “ Die Sangerschule San GaDen” (1856) ; Pothier, “Les 
melodies gr 6 goriennes ...” (1880) ; Fleischer, “ Neumenstudien ” 
(1895-1904) and “Die germaniseher Neumen” (1923); Gassier, 
“Les hirmoi de Paques dans I’office grec ” (1905); Gastoue, “Les 
origines de Chant Remain” (1907); Thibaut, “ Origine byzan- 
tine de la notation neumatique de I’Eglise Latine ” (1907) ; Banis- 
ter, “ Monumenti Vatican!” (1913). 

^Riemann noticed the likeness' of the Latin to the Talmudic- 
Hebrew word. (“ Handbuch d. Musikgesohichte,” 1904-13, i, ii, 
82.) 
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In the middle ages the Latin neuma stood for vocum 
efnissio^ modulation 

It was certainly from Syria that the eight church modes 
of Western Europe came.’' They were the Syriac ikhadias 

’OACTW7y;(os).^ 


^See Du Cange, “Gloss.,*’ s.v. “Neuma” and “ Pneuma.” 
See also Nicholson, “ Early Bodleian Music ” (1901) ; and Thibaut, 
“ Monuments de la notation ekphon^tique et neuma tique ” (1912). 

7 Gevaert, “ M61opee Antique,” 106; Jeannin, “ Melodies Litur- 
giques,” i, 85. 

«Cf. “ Bulletin of the John Ry lands* Library, Manchester,** xi, 

140 . 
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ISLAMIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

A S for the schools and colleges of the Arabs, Miss 
Schlesinger suggests that the late tenth century 
is the earliest that can be adduced for the Arabs 
of Spain.^ She says : ‘‘ Mosheinx speaks of the semin- 
aries of learning established by the Arabs in Cordova and 
Seville late in the tenth century and gives them full 
credit for the excellence of their teaching.'’* The impres- 
sion is erroneous since the Arab schools in Spain can be 
traced to the eighth century. First of all, however, let us 
examine the reference to Mosheim. Maclaine’s transla- 
tion, to which Miss Schlesinger refers, is now authorita- 
tively discarded,^ although in the question at issue the 
point is unimportant. 

In the first place, Mosheim refers to the learning of the 
Arabs in the ninth century. He says : The Arabians be- 
gan to find pleasure in Grecian science, and to propagate 
it by degrees not only in Syria and Africa, but also in 


i The words are italicised by her. 

Musical Standard,*' xxvii, 209 b. 

5 Mosheim, ‘‘Institutes of Ecclesiastical History,** translated by 
Murdock and Reid, 1848; preface, iii. “ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,** xviii, 898. 
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Spain and even in Italy'^^ Further, when he does come to 
the tenth century^ not late in the tenth century as Miss 
Schlesinger writes, he shows that Europe was deeply in- 
debted to the Arabs. He says:^ Truth requires us to 
say that the Saracens or Arabs, particularly of Spain, 
were the principal source and fountain of whatever know- 
ledge of medicine, philosophy, astronomy and mathema- 
tics, flourished in Europe from the tenth century on- 
wards.” In the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Western Europe was still borrowing from the Arabs, says 
Mosheim.^ In view of the importance of this question of 
the date of Arab schools and colleges, especially in Al- 
Andalus or Spain, the matter deserves attention. 

Schools in Islamic lands may be traced back to the 
dawn of Islam, when Abu'l-Darda (died 652) taught in 
the mosque. Knowledge of the Qur'an had made schools 
imperative, and the mosque was invariably the locus of 
the teaching.^ In the elementary schools, reading, writing 
and computation were taught. When ‘Abd al-Rahman I 
(died 788) founded the principal mosque at Cordova, he 
took care to endow colleges and schools attached to it.® 
His successor Hisham I (died 796) founded more schools.® 
whilst ^Abd al-Rahman II (died 852) raised schools in 
many other cities, and at the principal mosque at Cordova 


^ Mosheim, op. cit., 291. 
nVid., 332. 

® Mosheim, op. cit., 352, 400, 441. 

7Ibii Khallikan, “ Biog. Dict.,^’ i, xxx, et seq, 
^Conde, ‘‘ Hist, of ... . the Arabs in Spain,” i, 223. 
9 Ibid,, i, 239. 
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he maintained three hundred orphan scholars.^^ Precisely 
the same sort of thing may be traced in other Islamic 
lands. It was said of Harun (died 809) that he never 
built a mosque without endowing a school attached to it. 

Out of the Hadith (‘"Traditions”), law schools grew 
where Qur’anic exegesis and criticism, as well as jurispru- 
dence, metaphysics ( ? ), rhetoric and lexicography were 
taught. These were controlled by the various legal sects. 
Generally speaking, however, these law schools did not 
teach the qiiadrivium. This course was reserved for tech- 
nical colleges and the schools of private professors, ex- 
cept in Al-Andalus where “ all the sciences were taught in 
the mosques” and not in technical colleges. 

Students desirous of treading the “seven-fold path” 
after leaving the elementary schools,, entered the law 
schools and technical colleges or the schools of private 
professors. After a prescribed course, they received a 
licentia (ijdza) which permitted them to teach, and was 
the only passport to the liberal professions. The oldest 
of these technical colleges was probably the Bait aU 
Hikma at Baghdad founded by Khalif Al-Ma^mun (died 
833)- Some were devoted to special branches such as the 
Baghdad Blmdristdn, which was primarily a hospital. In 
others, such as at the Ddr at-Hikma at Cairo, the entire 
quadrivium and other sciences were taught. In the 
schools of the private professors the student was lodged 


loiUd., i, 274. 

Ibn Khallikan, i, xxx ; Narondra Nath Law, Piromotioni of 
Learning in India during Muhammadan Rule/^ page 117. 

i^Ibn Khallikan, i, xxxij Al-Maqqari, Moh. Dyn.,” i, 140-1, 
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and boarded, and many interesting particulars of this 
type of teaching have been preserved.” 

Al-Andalus, and its interest in science is of particular 
moment on account of its political and intellectual con- 
tact with Western Europe. An Arab of Al-Andalus 
named §a‘id ibn Ahmad (died 1069) gives important in- 
formation on this question.” He says that in the days of 
Muhammad I (852-86) “the learned of Al-Andalus ex- 


A pupil of the famous mathematician, Kamal al-Din ibn 
Man ‘a (born 1156), who was a collegiate professor, relates his first 
interview with his master as follows: “ He [Kamal al-Din] asked 
me by what science I wished to begin. ^ By [the theory of] music, ^ 
said I. ‘ That happens very well,’ said he, ‘ for it is a long time 
since anyone studied it under me, and I wished to converse with 
some person on that science so as to renew my acquaintance with 
it.’ I then commenced [the theory of] music, after which I passed 
successively to other sciences, and, in about the space of six 
months, I went over more than forty works under his tuition. I 
was already acquainted with [the theory of] music, but I wished 
to be enabled to say that I had studied that science under him.” 
See Ibn Khallikan, iii, 471-3; and Abu’l-Fida’,” “ Annal. Mosl.,” 
iv, 628. 

For pictures of these private schools, see Martin, ” Miniature 
Painting and Painters of Persia, India and Turkey.” A critical 
work dealing with the schools and libraries of Islamic peoples is 
badly needed. Middeldorpf, ” Commentatio de institutis litera- 
riis in Hispania” (1810); Murphy, “History of the Mahometan 
Empire in Spain ” (1816) ; and Viardot, “ Histoire des Arabes et 
dee Mores d’Espagne ” (1841), are out of date. More recent works, 
such as Ribera, “ Biblidfilos y bibliotecas en la Espana musul- 
mana” (1896) and “La Ensenanza entre loe musulmanes espa- 
fioles ” (1893) ; “ Sdnchez Pdrez, “ Biografias de matemiticos 
drabes que florecieron en Espana ” (1921) ; Khuda Bakhsh Khan, 
“Islamic Libraries”; and Narendra Nath Law, “Promotion of 
Learning in India during Muhammadan Rule,” are useful. 

Since the above was written the article on tho Kitdhkhdna has 
appeared in the “ Encyclopeedia of Islam.” 

Al-Maqqari, “ Moh. Dyn.,” i, 140, and Appendix xl. 
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erted themselves in the cultivation of science, and 
laboured in it with assiduity, giving evident proofs of 
their acquisitions in all manner of learning.” In the sci- 
ence of music, the first fruit was Ibn Fimas (died 888).^^ 
This continued, we are told, until the reign of Al-Hakam 
II (died 976) when “the torch of science shone brighter 
than ever.” The scientific writings of the ancient Greeks 
were especially studied. After his death the theologians 
gained political power, and the study of some of the sci- 
ences of the “Ancients” (the Greeks) was forbidden. 
The sultan's magnificent library of four hundred thou- 
sand volumes was ransacked of “heretical” books which 
were destroyed wholesale. Throughout the land, the 
same puritanical spirit prevailed. 

The special subjects banned at this period would ap- 
pear to have been natural philosophy and astronomy 
( = astrology), whilst the sciences of medicine,, arithmetic 
and presumably music, were permitted. That mathema- 
tics in general flourished in spite of the ban, we know 
from the fame of several contemporary professors. Of 
the celebrity of Al-Andalus in these departments we have 
the panegyric of Ibn Ghalib (died 1044) who likens the 
Andalusians to the Indicins “ in their love of learning, as 
well as their assiduous cultivation of science,” and to the 
Greeks “ in their knowledge of the physical and natural 
sciences.”^^ Ibn al-Hijari (died 1194) says that during 


i^Seei Ahmad Zaki Basha, Aviation chez les Musulmans*' 
(Cairo, 1912). 

Al-Maqqari, Moh. Dyn.,^’ i, 117-8. It is interesting to note 
Ibn Ghalib’ s explanation for the superiority of the Arabs of Al- 
Andalus in the arts and sciences. According to him it was due to 
planetary influence. Venus endowed them with “ a lively imagin- 
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the rule of the Umayyads in Al-Andalus (eighth to 
eleventh century), “students from all parts of the world 
flocked .... to learn the sciences of which Cordova was 
the most noble repository, and to derive knowledge from 
the mouth of the doctors and 'ulama who swarmed in it.*’^^ 

On the fall of the Umayyads in the eleventh century, 
learning languished for a time, but with the rise of the 
petty states there came a widespread revival, and it was 
especially due to the Amir Yahya al-Ma’mun (died 1074) 
of Toledo that the mathematical sciences were particu- 
larly fostered.^^ Indeed, Al-Shaqandi (died 1231) says 
that “the cause of science and literature, instead of los- 
ing, gained considerably ” by the break-up of Al-Andalus 
into the petty states.-^® 

It is worthy of notice that the phrases studium generate 
and universitas collegium are equivalent to the Arabic 
madrasa kulltyyaP. In the Islamic colleges in Cairo 
under the Fatimids, the doctors in the various faculties 
wore distinctive gowns (khila^)y and it is said that the 
ordinary gown of British universities retains the original 
form of the Arabian khiVa. In the Alliambra at Granada 
there is a wall painting (thirteenth century) depicting the 
sultan in conclave with two of the 'ulamd or fuqaha. The 
latter wear the bands or labels on their collars that we see 


ation, elegance of manners .... love of pleasure and music, 
whilst Mercury was responsible for their ‘‘ ardour in the acquisi- 
tion of learning, love of philosophy and the natural sciences.’’ Al- 
Maqqari discreetly criticises this view. 

^7 Al-Maqqari, i, 30. 
i, 384. 

19 Ibid., i, 35. See also i, 37, 40, 42, 53, 67. 

Davidson, “History of Education,” 169, 
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on the vestments of our ecclesiastics and lawyers even to 
the present day.^ The greater part of Spanish words de- 
rived from the Arabic are concerned with the arts and 
sciences.* 


i Murphy, “The Arabian Antiquities of Spain/’ pi. xlv. 

* Hurtado and Palencia, “ Historia de la literatura Espanola ” 
(1925), page 50. See also Dozy and Engelmann, “ Glossaire des 
mots espanols et portugais derives de I’Arabe,” 
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THE ARABIC LANGUAGE IN SPAIN. 

T he reference by Alvarus (ninth century) to “ Arabic 
books ” ( volu 7 nina Caldaeorum ) being studied so 
assiduously by Spanish Christians may refer es- 
pecially to the so-called “ Chaldaean sciences/’^ As 
early as 719 (?724) we read that Johannes Episcopus 
Seviliensis had translated the Bible into Arabic.* In 804 
we find Arabic having official use in charters, and even 
Arabic versions of canonical decrees appeared, to say 
nothing of the records of Christian churches being kept in 
this language. From all this it may be taken for granted 
that the Christian clergy were as well if not better ac- 
quainted with Arabic than with Latin.^ Indeed, it is 
confessed that “ it is a marvel with what rapidity Arabic 
was adopted in the conquered territories; in fact it seems 
to have spread like wild-fire.’’^ 


^ Se© Bubnov^ op. cit., 372; Thorndike, op. cit., i, 711. 
*Juan de Mariana, ‘‘Hist. gen. de Espana,’’ vii, 3; Walton, 
“ Bibl. Polyglot (Prol. xiv), i, 93-7. See the article by the ori- 
entalist, H. S. Gehman, in “ Speculum,’’ April, 1926. 

^Wiener, op. cit., i, 42; Hume, “Spanish Influence on English 
Literature,” 12. 

4 “ Speculum,” April, 1926, page 221. 
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Concerning the Codex Toleianiis of Isidore's ‘‘Etymo- 
logiae'* which contains Arabic ‘'glosses’’ said to date from 
the eighth century, it may be of interest to mention that 
there is but a solitary Arabic “gloss” in the section on 
“ Music.” It occurs in lib. hi, cap. xxi, which deals with 
“Wind Instruments.” Opposite the exordium is the Ara- 
bic “gloss,” al-nay. This is the generic Arabic term for 
“wood-wind instruments.”^ It is accompanied by a de- 
sign of a horn or trumpet.^ 

It was the same with the Jews. From the ninth century 
Arabic was used by them even in liturgical writings, 
prayers and poems/ for this language, with the study of 
the Halacha, flowed with the Arabs over North Africa and 
Spain.® The complaint of Alvarus that the Christian con- 
gregation spoke Arabic was echoed by Ibn Gabirol or 
Avicebron (died circa 1070) concerning his Jewish co-re- 
ligionists, when he said that one half of them spoke Idu- 
mean (Romance) and the other half the tongue of Kedar 
(Arabic). 


5 This is the Persian way of writing the word. In Arabic it is 
Usually written al-ndy, 

® See Beer’s phototype edition of this codex (Leyden, 1909), fob 
28. 

7 Steinschneider, Jewish Literature,” 65. 

8 Ihidy page 61. 
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THE FIRST ARABIC LATIN TRANSLATIONS. 

C oncerning the Latin translation of Arabic 
works, Miss Schlesinger says : ^ 

“ This would probably not be before the end of 
the twelfth century or the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury at the earliest, for the college of translators from 
Arabic into Latin, founded in 1130 by Raymund, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, set to work first of all upon Aristotle 
and the medical, mathematical and philosophical writings 
of the Greeks.” 

The first statement is erroneous, and the remainder is 
assumption. As Professor Lynn Thorndike has recently 
said : “ The first translations of mathematical and astro- 
nomical works from the Arabic go back to the tenth cen- 
tury at least a point I have fully demonstrated.^ From 
the evidence of the vogue of Arabic among the Spanish 
clergy in the eighth to ninth centuries (see Appendix ii) 
it is not improbable that the work of translation began 


i ** Musical Standard,’* xxvii, 23 b. 

2 Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science,^* 
i, 772. 


^See ante, p. 24. 
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even as early as this. I do not see how it could be other- 
wise, seeing that it is no-w generally admitted by the best 
authorities that the Arabs could claim intellectual leader- 
ship from the eighth century,^ and the sciences were al- 
ready in full swing in Al-Andalus by the ninth century.^ 
Latin translations from the Arabic of the Greek treatises 
on the sciences can possibly be traced ^wo centuries 
earlier than the date given by Miss Schlesinger. Cer- 
tainly they were made one century earlier (i.e., in the 
eleventh century), as we know of Constantine the African 
(d. 1087) a translator. There were also many workers 
outside of Spain, such as Adelard of Bath (c. 1120), 
Stephen of Antioch {c. 1127), Peter of Monte Cassino 
ic. 1127), and Eugenius of Sicily {c. 1154 ). 

As for the statement^ concerning a '‘college of trans- 
lators .... founded in 1130 by Raymund,’* it must be 
pointed out that history knows absolutely nothing of a 
formal “ college of translators/^^ much less a specific date 
for its foundation. What we do know is from the dedica- 
tions of two Toletan translators of the period, Gundissa- 
linus (= Gundisalvi) and Johannes (ibn) David (= John 


^ The latest are, Dr, Charles Singer, “ The Evolution of Anat- 
omy ” (1925), C7 ; and F. E. Robbins and L. C. Karpinski, The 
Arithmetic of Nicomachus (1926), p. 143. 

^Al-Maqqari, “ Moh. Dyn.,” i, 140, and xl. 

^In Spain, it was not merely at Toledo that the translations 
were made. Pamplona, Tarazona, Leon, Barcelona and Segovia 
are mentioned in this respect. 

^Schlesinger, “Musical Standard,” xxvii, 23, b. 
s The phrase has certainly been used by others. 
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of Seville, John of Spain) that they worked at the bidding 
of Raymund, whose archiepiscopate dates from 1 125-51.® 
In the question of Latin translations of Greek works 
from the Arabic, it is interesting to note that the bulk of 
the Greek MSS. are later than the Latin, and that the 
Latin are later than the Arabic.^® 


^ JaflFe-Lowenfeld, Regesta,” No. 7273. 
Campbell, Arabian Medicine^’ (1926), i, 122. 
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GERBERT AND THE ARABIAN CONTACT. 

G ERBERT (d. 1003) played a very important part 
in the renewal of scientihc pursuits which had 
fallen into desuetude after the collapse of the 
Carolingian Empire.^ War and rapine — the Norsemen^ 
the Slavs, and the Muslims, as well as internecine strife, 
had brought exhaustion of intellectual activity, at any 
rate in the sciences, to Western Europe. Rheims, the 
centre of culture in France, had seriously declined since 
the days of Remy of Auxerre (d. 908), and by the manner 
in which Bishop Adalberon (d. 989) speaks, it would ap- 
pear that studies had practically ceased.* At Cluny 
things were not much better. The reforms of Odo (d. 
942), primarily a moral ordering, had a reflex influence 
on letters, although Odo looked on the classics with dis- 
favour,^ a lead which was followed by many monasteries. 
At Cluny, the subjects of the quadrivium were but little 
studied.-^ In Italy the condition of learning was equally 


i Gevaert, Melop^ Antique,’’ 187. 

2 Richer, iii, 42. 

^Mabillon, Acta Sanct. O.S.B.,” Sfiec. V, 154. 
4Pfistner, “Etudes sur la regne de Robert le Pieux,” 2. Cf, 
Sackiir, “Die Cluniaoenser,” ii, 330, 
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as deplorable.^ Germany, however, had already moved 
forward under the impulse of Bruno (d. 965). It was he, 
it is said, who restored the long-ruined fabric of the seven 
liberal arts.® 

With the Capetian rule in France, the Saxon in Ger- 
many, and the influence of Otto I in Italy at the close of 
the tenth century, there came social and political stabil- 
ity. In their train there followed a revival of culture. 
l‘he external forces contributing to this revival were 
Byzantium and Al-Andalus, the latter probably the 
greater on account of its proximity and because its culture 
was nearer the level of that of Western Europe.^ In Al- 
Andalus of the Arabs, learning flourished on every hand, 
as we have already seen,® especially under Al-Hakam 11 
(961-76), the period of Gerberfs sojourn in the Spanish 
March. 

The socio-political importance of Al-Andalus in the 
tenth century must have enhanced the propagation of Ara- 
bian culture. Quite apart from the Muzdrabes and 
Mudejares? to say nothing of the Jews who acted as the 


^ Gregorovius, ‘‘History of the City of Rome in the Middle 
Ages,” iii, 136, 146. 

®R. L. Poole, “Illustrations,” 86. 

7 This is the view of C. W. Previte Orton, “ Outlines of Medise- 
val History” (1924), p. 91. 

s See Appendix 10. 

® The Mudijares were the Arabs who remained in the Spanish 
lands after the Christian reconquest. We read of them as early 
as the ninth century, and they remained until the final expulsion 
of the Arabs in 1606-10. Of their political importance under 
Christian rulers we have ample proof in the numerous fueros or 
capitulations granted them, notably those of Huesca (1081), Tudela 
(1115), and Jativa (1251), where we see the Mudejares in full 
possession of rights to exercise their religion, laws, language, 
dress and custom. 
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via media between Eastern and Western civilisations, the 
constant intercourse, political, industrial and com- 
mercial,^^ between Western Europe and Al-Andalus and 
Sicily must have counted considerably in the question of 
the loaning of ideas.^^ “ Saragossa was fast growing into 
an important seat of Arabic learning. Christians met 
with little persecution at the hands of the Muhammadans, 
and Jews travelled freely between the two states. It is 
therefore by no means improbable that much Arabic 
learning was common in the Spanish March.’’^* It was 
in the latter that Gerbert spent the formative years of 
his intellectual life. (See antCy p. 32.) 

Smith and Karpinski (“ The Hindu-Arabic Numerals,” 
III), following Havet (“Lettres de Gerbert,” vii), say that 
Barcelona was the only Christian province in immediate 


political intercourse was ratlier important. From the 
time of ‘Abd al-Rahman III (912-61) to Al-Hisham II (976-1009) 
many important embassies from foreign courts visited Oerdova, 
including Asturias and Leon, Navarre, Catalonia (= Barcelona), 
Castille, France, Germany, Normandy, Rome, Byzantium and 
the Slav kingdom. The importanc*e of these embassies from a 
point of view of culture diffusion can best be gathered from the 
accounts of Al-Maqqari (“ Moh. Dyn.,’^ ii, 137-43; 159-68). On 
two occasions, at least, the Khalifas ambassadors to foreign courts 
were Christian bishops ! Al-Maqqari, i, 482 ; ii, 139. 

Cunningham, An Essay on Western Civilisation,’* ii, 116. 

English Historical Review,” vii, 627. In Christian Spain, 
outside of the monasteries and abbeys, illiteracy prevailed, and 
even the judges in civil courts could not sign their own names. 
See Adreth, “ Jiidische Unterrichtswesen wahrend der Spanisch- 
Arabischen Periode,” i, 982; vii, 74, and Kayserling, “Jiidische 
Erziehungswesen.” The people bartered commodities as they had 
no coinage. “ Espana Sagrada,” xix, 383. Arabian and Jewish 
scholars were always welcome. Indeed, for measuring their land 
the Spaniards had to rely on the help of the “infidels,” F. de 
Berganza, “ Antiguedades de Espana,” i, 197. 
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touch with Arabian civilisation at this time. This is not 
correct. The kingdom of Asturias and L,eon as well as 
that of Navarre were in the closest touch with Al-Andalus. 
It was ‘Abd al-Rahman III who restored Sancho to his 
throne in 962. His rival, Ordoho, was busy at Cordova 
in the reign of Al-Hakam (d. 976) with political intrigue. 
During the Gerbert period, Asturias and Leon under 
Ramiro III (967-82) was in peaceful contact with Al- 
Andalus.^^ Barcelona, which partly derives its name 
from the Arabic form, of Barshiluna, was occupied by the 
Arabs from 713 to 801. It was again held by them for 
a short time in 856, and once more in the following cen- 
tury from 985 to 987.-^^ 

What Gerbert learned from Arabic sources, either from 
books or from teachers, direct or indirect, during his 
sojourn in the Spanish March we have no precise evidence 
of. What accrued later from his contact with Arabian cul- 
ture is palpable. There are strong reasons for believing 
that whilst he was teaching at Rheims a more definite pre- 
hension of Arabian culture was made by Western 
Europe. After the death of Al-Hakam (976) and the 
elevation of the wazir Al-Mansur to the chief position of 
state in Al-Andalus, the Greek ” sciences were proscribed. 
(See Appendix X.) The inhibition was rigorously en- 


As for fhe chief cities in culture contact, Zamora in Ijeon was 
only forty miles distant from Salamanca in Al-Andalus. The An- 
dalusian cities of Tudela and Saragossa were about fifty and 
eighty miles respectively from Pamplona, in Navarre, whilst the 
Andalusian towns of Tarragona and Lerida were about sixty and 
eighty miles respectively from Barcelona. 

14 Dozy, ‘^Hist. dee Musul. d’Espagne,^^ iii, 199, says that the 
final capture of Barcelona by the Christians was in 987, but Al- 
Maqqari, Moh. Dyn.,’’ i, 74, says that it was in 993-4. 
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forced, and it is not unlikely that many of the profes- 
sorial class were compelled to leave Cordova and contigu- 
ous cities, and to seek refuge in the semi-independent 
Arab states in the north, or even in the Spanish March.^^ 
It was possibly partly due to this immigration that a 
fresh tide of Arabian culture was spread northward, rein- 
forcing the movement of translation into Latin of Arabic 
works that had already begun.^^ We see how this cul- 
ture had penetrated by reference to two MSS. of northern 
Spain which date from 976 and 992.^^ At any rate, Ger- 
bert was imbued with the new culture from the south, 
which we have a fair index of in his demands for books, 
and above all in his treatise on the astrolabe. We are 
told that Gerbert ''was the first to introduce into the 
schools instruments as an assistance to the study of 
arithmetic, astrology and geometry.'’-^^ It is not im- 
probable that he was also the first to make practical use 
of the monochord in the speculative and practical theory 


Immigrants from Al-Andalus had been carriers of its culture 
on other occasions. The persecutions of the Muzarabes in the 
ninth century, drove them into Christian lands, where they car- 
ried with them the new architectural devices of Al-Andalus. 
Rivoira, Moslem Architecture (1^18), 241, 284, 346. In the 
twelfth century, much Arabian science was spread abroad by Ara- 
bian and Jewish savants, who sought an asylum beyond Al-An- 
dalus out of the reach of the persecuting Muwahljids, to say 
nothing of the ten thousand Muzarabes who were driven out. 
Farmer, “ Arabian Influence on Musical Theory,’* 10, 12. Geiger, 
‘^Lit. bl. der Israeliten” (1846), 134. 

See ante, p. 24. 

Ewald, Mittheil ungen, Neues Archiv. d. Gesells. fiir 

altere deutsche Geschiehtskunde,” viii, 354 et seq, Steffens, 
Lateinisch© Palaographie,” xxxix, et seq, 

IS ‘‘Engl. Hist. Rev.,” vii, 631. 
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of music. Whatever the earlier theorists of music had 
to say about the monochord and its divisions, they merely 
echoed the book-lore of Boethius. Gerbert, on the other 
hand, appears to have used it for practical demonstra- 
tion to his pupils, and was probably the first to do so in 
Western Europe.^^ 

Music theory was one of the courses of the quadrivium^ 
and was purely a question of mathematics.^^ Richer, the 
biographer and pupil of Gerbert, deals with his master’s 
contribution to the quadrivium. After the science of 
arithmetic was studied, says Richer,^ Gerbert ‘'passed to 
the theory of music, which was unknown to the Gauls 
before his time. He established on the monochord its 
divisions (genera)^ distinguishing the consonances or 
symphonies in tones and semitones, ditones as well as 
dieses ; and by dividing the notes ( toni) into sounds con- 
sistent with reason, he brought the theory of music to the 
greatest perfection.”* 

The fact that Gerbert was known in the twelfth cen- 
tury as "The Musician,” shows quite definitely that he 
must have made an important impression in this sphere 


This opinion of the practical me of the monochord is in har- 
mony with Gerbert^s practice in the other mathematical sciences : 
hifi use of the abacus in arithmetic and of spheres in astronomy. 

«OHearnshaw, op. cit., 195. Maitre, op. cit., 238. 
i St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), in his “ Summa Theologiae,*’ 
makes music proceed from arithmetic. Robert Kilwardby (d. 
1279) linked them together. 

* Richer, ^^Hiet.,^^ hi, 49. See also Guadet, ‘^Richer: His- 
toire de son temps,’' ii, 55. Maitre, Les Ecoles Episcopales et 
Monastiquee de POccident,” 238. 
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in his day.^ What his definite contribution was to music 
we cannot say, since we have no word (outside his repu- 
tation in organ construction) beyond what Richer has 
vouchsafed. Since the time of Regino (d. 915) and pro- 
bably Hucbald (d. 930) there had been no real contribu- 
tion to the theory of music.-^ The former was for the 
most part a servitor of Martianus Capella, Boethius, Cas- 
siodorus, Isidore, and Aurelian of R6ome.^ As for the 
latter, although the critics have only left “ De Harmonica 
Institutione ” to his credit, one cannot be too sure that 
even this is his.^ In fact, the reputation of Gerbert and 
that of his illustrious successor, Guido of Arezzo (d. 1050), 
(to whom almost every invention in music has been attri- 
buted), leads one to wonder how many of the treatises 
on the theory of music ascribed to the ninth-tenth cen- 
turies really belong to the eleventh. Modern research 


^ “ Histoire Litteraire de la Prance,” vi, 600. So great was 
Gerbert’s reputation in the qiiadrivium that students came from 
many lands to study under him (Richer, iii, 55). Some are claimed 
as his pupils who could not have been. Odericus Vitalis says that 
both Remy of Auxerre (d. 908) and HucbaJd (d. 930), studied 
under him, when, as a matter of fact, they were dead before Ger- 
bert was born. Possibly Remy of Treves, for whom Gerbert made 
spheres, is intended for the former, whilst the latter iftay have 
been a later Hucbald. See Riemann, ** Diet. Mus.,” suh 
“Hucbald.” 

^The works of Hrotswitha and Odorannus (late tenth century) 
contain opuscula on music wliich have been generally ignored by 
historians of music. See “ Pat. Lat.,” cxxxvii, 1029, cxlii, 
807-14. Hrotswitha sang the praises of Cordova. 

^ Fifteen out of the nineteen chapters of his treatise are taken 
up by these borrowings. 

fiSee Muller, “ Hucbald^s echte u. unechte Schriften uber 
Musik.” 
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has apportioned a number of these to their proper places/ 
but there still remain some anomalies. 

The quadrivimn, says Mosheim, was more generally 
omitted in the course of studies, the irivium (grammar, 
logic, rhetoric) being thought sufficient. It was a difficult 
course,^ and the most arduous of its subjects was music. 
Regino (d. 915) was alarmed at the vastness of the study 
(music) and the difficulty of grasping its technicalities, 
which only the favoured few could master.^ The famous 
logician, Garaimnus, Archdeacon of Rheims and Lothair’s 
ambasssador to Otto I, who became a pupil of Gerbert's 
for the theory of music in the year 971^ was compelled 
to relinquish the study because he found it too difficult.^^ 
The musicus in these days was concerned only with the 
speculative theory of music as a branch of mathematics. 
He was therefore quite distinct from the cantor or frcBcen- 
tofi who, as a rule, only dealt with the practical theory 
of music.^^ The time had come when the speculative 


7 In Martin Gerbert’s Scriptores the tracts called De octo 
tonis,^^ De tetracordis,’^ ‘‘De octo modis^^ and “ De mensura 
fistularum organicarum,” attributed to- Notker Balbulus (d. 912), 
really belong to Notker Labeo (d. 1022). As for Hucbald (d. 930), 
the Musica enchiriadis,^' ** Scholia enchiriadis,’^ “ Commemor- 
atio bre]^,^* and the additional fragments appended to “ De 
harmoni^ institutione^^ (Martin Gerbert, “Script.,” i, 122, et 
seq,) also belongf to a later period, some^ indeed, to the eleventh 
century. Similarly, the tracts ascribed to Odo of Cluny (d. 942) 
are much later;', iJie “ Dialogus ” probably eleventh century, and 
the . 4 * Intonariumi ” (Coussemaker, ii, 117) may be thirteenth 
centufy/| Cf. Grove, “Diet. Mus.,” second edition, iii, 427. 

«“Pat. Lat.,” cxxxvii, 1029. 

® Gerbert, “Script.,” i, 246-7. 

' iOlticher, “Hist.,” iii, 45. 

iiMaitre, “Les Ecoles episoopalee et monastiques,” .... 238. 
Guadet, “ Richer,” ii, 51, 65. Hearnshaw, op. cit., 195. 
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theory of the Greeks had to take a secondary place in 
view of the needs of practical theory, and this would 
appear to have been the teaching of Gerbert. 

Gerbert’s teaching in the quadrivium was soon spread 
abroad by his pupils, and we can see the extent of some 
of it in Bernelinus {c. 990), Adalboldus (d. 1027), and 
Fulbertus (d. 1028). Bernelinus passed on the teaching 
of the new Arabian ghubar numerals,^^ which he appears 
to have learned from Gerbert.^^ The Pseudo-Bernelinus 
“ Cita et vera divisio monochordi in diatonico genere 
contains these numerals,^^ and so does the Pseudo-Odo 
of Cluny tract entitled ''Regulae Domni Oddonis super 
abacum.’^^^ It was to Adalboldus that Gerbert addressed 
“ the hrst mathematical paper of the Middle Ages which 
deserves this name.”^^ The musical tract of Adalboldus 
that has been preserved is based, however, on Boethius, 
and is unoriginal.^^ Of Fulbertus we know only of his 
general interest in the quadrivium. When he arrived at 
Chartres, says Guitmundus of Aversa, ‘*the liberal arts 


^^Olleris, CEuvree de Gerbert,*^ 361. Picavet, Gerbert,*^ 
182. 

Bubnov, Gerberti postea Silvestri II papse opera 'mathe" 
matica,’^ x. 

Martin Gerbert, “ Scriptores,^’ i, 312, et seq. Much of the 
contents is identical with Pseudo-Hucbald (Gerbert, “ Script^” 
121, et seq.). Whilst setting off from Boethian premises, i# re- 
veals some independent thought. \ 

Gerbert, Script.,’^ i, 296, et seq. See, however, the foot- 
note on p. 296. 

a, (»' 

i^Hankel, “ Zur Geschichte der Mathems^tik in Alterthum u. 
Mittelalter^’ (1S74), 86. Cajori, “Hist, of Maths. (1919), 116. 

^7 Gerbert, “ Script.,’* i, 303, et seq. 
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had all but become extinct in the land.’' He certainly 
advanced the music of the liturgy at Chartres.^* 

Notker Labeo (d. 1022) is another name worthy of men- 
tion at this period, whether he was affected by Gerbertian 
studies or not. The fact that he translated Martianus 
Capella's “De Nuptiis” into German rather puts him 
back into the early Middle Ages culturally. Several of 
bis tracts on music written in German are of interest. 


i \ Taylor, “The Mediseval Mind,“ i, 299. 

^^Gerbert, “ Script./’ i, 96, et seq. Here they are ascribed 
to Notker Balbulus. 




14 . 

THE STUDY OF THE THEORY OF MUSIC IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 

T hat the theory of music was studied at Monte 
Cassino at this period we know from works written 
by Albericus and Alphagus. At the same time 
we must not forget that the theory of music invariably 
meant a knowledge of Boethius, or Martianus Capella, 
or Cassiodorus,, or Isidore, or even St. Augustine. Even 
when the earliest of the theorists appeared in the mid- 
ninth century, their works scarcely found acceptance out- 
side the land of their birth. Some years ago, when col- 
lecting material for a history of mediaeval music, I drew 
up a table of the treatises on the theory of music men- 
tioned in the library catalogues (private collections ex- 
cepted) from the eighth to the twelfth century, as given 
in Becker’s ‘'Catalog! Bibliothecarum Antiqui” (Bonn, 
1885). I append it because it has a certain interest. We 
must bear in mind, however, that this table only has a 
comparative value, and it must not be assumed that only 
this number of books was in existence. Obviously, only 
the library catalogues that have come down to uj*have 
been scheduled. Boethius is a case in point, for although 
only six manuscripts of the ninth-eleventh century are 
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mentioned by Becker, yet we actually possess to-day, at 
least seven copies covering this period.-^ 

It is significant how Boethius and the old compends 
still held sway in the twelfth century. Out of the eighty- 
two treatises, only twelve can be said to represent ninth- 
twelfth century teaching? 


I See Friedlein’s edition of Boethius (Leipzig, 1867), pp. 1-2. 
*I.e., from Aurelian of Reom4 onwards, including Remy of 
Auxerre and the doubtful Fblorad. 



^ The title “ De Architectural occurs twice without author’s uame, but I have not counted these. 

* Macrobius and Martianus Capella are frequently given as authors of works without any further identihcation. 
Only the works mentioned under their names in Appendix XV are counted in the above. 

* Or Pseudo-Alcuin. 
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8th 

9th 

loth 

nth 

12th 

Century. 

2 

22 

13 

30 

48 

Number of catalogues consulted. 

wU H- IcO to , 

0 C30 »i.> CO cn 

-q CO c;t c;^ 

rt*. 0 CO 

Total number of volumes indexed. 

24 

25 

19 

82 

Total number of volumes on the 
theory of music indexed. 

!-• 1 1 -^ 1 

Vitruvius. 3 

1 

1 

4 

13 

Macrobius.^ 

tfk. M CO ^ 1 

St. Augustine. 

00 OS 1 1 

Martianus Capella. 

1 - “ 1 1 

Commentaries and glossaries on 
Martianus Capella. 

1 

4 

1 

24 

Boethius. 

1 to 1 ui 10 1 

Cassiodorus. 

8 

9 

4 

20 

Isidore. 

1 1 1 - 1 

Alcuin.® 

^ i 1 1 1 

Hraban Maur. 

1 1 1 « 1 

De sept. art. lib. 

1 1 1 1 

Sept. art. queest. 

1 1 1 1 

De mnsica. 

^ i 1 1 1 

Aurelian [of Rdom^J. 

h-i 1 >-» 1 1 

Remy of Auxerre. 

1 -- 1 1 1 

Folorad. 

H- > 1 1 1 1 

Hupald [? Hucbal^j^^ 

- 1 1 1 1 

Otto [? Odo j. 

CO kO 1 1 1 

Musioa enchiriadis. 

!->> 1 1 i I 

Berne [? Berno]. 

M 1 t 1 1 

Guido. 
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THE ROMAN THEORISTS OF MUSIC. 

A lthough Rome copied Greece in philosophy 
and the fine arts, its imitation, so far as music 
was concerned, stopped at the practical art, and 
even then,. Syrian influences had almost as weighty a 
claim. At no period of Roman history does the theory 
of music appear to have been studied with any diligence. 
Cicero (d. 43 B.C.) is a fair specimen of the Roman temper 
on this question when he deplores in “De Finibus” (v, 19) 
that the great Aristoxenos should have devoted so much 
attention to the theory of music. Music is certainly in- 
cluded in the “Libri novem disciplinarum ” of Varro 
(d. 27 B.C.), but we do not know what it amounted to, since 
the work has not survived.^ It was Varro probably who 
introduced or popularised the quadrivium (arithmetic, 
geometry, music and astronomy)^ in the education of a 
liber homo. Undoubtedly, this was the curriculum in the 
time of Seneca (d. 65 A.D.)^ and Quintilian (d. 96 A.D.),^ 
both of whom refer to Varro. 

iRitschl, Opuscula/’ iii, S71. Cf. Bosaier, “Elude sur la 
Vie et les Ouvrages de M. T. VaJTon.’’ 

* Astronomy = astrology. 

^ Seneca, “ Epist. Moral.,” lib. xiii, ep. iii. 

4 Quintilian, “Inst. Orat.,” i, 10 . 
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Yet we must realise what was meant by the term “ theory 
of music'’ as implied in the courses of the Roman quad- 
fiviunty and why it was studied. Cicero shows us quite 
plainly that the ideal in education was the orator. There- 
fore whilst it was necessary that an educated man should 
know all the so-called "liberal arts,” his knowledge of 
them need only be sufficient for the purposes of descrip- 
tion. He illustrates the point by selecting as an exam- 
ple so famous a man as Aratus, who treated of the heavens 
and the constellations in so excellent a manner, and yet 
was really ignorant of astronomy f Clearer still is the 
testimony of Quintillian, who insists that grammar and 
rhetoric form the bases of education, to which a brief 
study of music, astronomy,, geometry and philosophy 
might be added. Music was a supplement to grammar, 
for, as Quintillian says, the grammarian has to deal with 
metre and rhythm.® Again, he says, music ought to be 
studied so that one could appreciate the modulation of 
the voice in oratory, and also so that one could under- 
stand the references to music in the poets.^ 

Among the early Latins who dealt with the theory of 
music were Vitruvius, Censorinus, Albinus and Macro- 
bius. Since all of these writers had some influence dir- 
ectly or indirectly on Western Europe, it may be profit- 
able to consider their works. 

Vitruvius (fl. 70 A.D.) reveals in a few words the actual 
state of music theory in his day. He says : “ The science 
of music ^^s an obscure and difficult subject, more so for 

^Cicero, Orat.,’’ lib. i, cap. iv, xiv, xri. Tacitus, 

“ Dial. Orat.,’’ 30. 

^Quintilian, op. cit., lib. i, cap. iv, x. 

7 See Seneca, Epist.,*^ Ixxxviii, for a view of the artes liherales. 
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those who do not know Greek, as the use of Greek words 
is so necessary, seeing that there are no corresponding 
Latin appellations.*' He then goes on to summarise the 
teachings of Aristoxenos, but erroneously.® Vitruvius 
was but little known in the Middle Ages.® 

Censorinus (fl. 230) was the author of a work, “ De die 
natali,” in which there are several chapters devoted to 
music. Another treatise found in some of the editions 
of Censorinus entitled ''Fragmentum Censorini” also 
deals with music.^^ Neither of these works is of much 
importance. 

Albinus (fl. 335) is a writer on music only known to 
us through Boethius^^ and Cassiodorus.^® Carl von Jan 
has written concerning him.^^ 

Macrobius (fl. 402) deals with music in his '‘Com- 
mentarius ex Cicero in Somnium Scipionis" and in his 
Saturnaliorum Conviviorum,” the chief contribution 
being in the former. He borrows from Nikomachos, and 
is mainly concerned with the theory of the Harmony of 
the Spheres.^^ 


* Vitruvius, ** De Architectura,’^ lib. v, cap. iv. There are 
other references to music, including the well-known description of 
the hydrauUs. The work has been translated into English by 
Newton (1771) and Gwilt (1826). 

^ See Appendix 14. 

Censorinus, ‘‘De die natali,’’ x-xiii. It has been translated 
into French by Mangeart (1843), and Nisard (1857). 

See the edition of Jahn (1845). 

Boethius, “Inst. Mus.,’’ i, 12, 26. 

Oassiodorus, in “Pat. Lat.,’’ Ixx, 1212. 

“ Philologus,’’ Ivi, 163. 

There is a French translation by Nisard ( 1863 ). 
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These are the best known Latin theorists of music prior 
to the barbarian invasions, and what they had to impart 
had scarcely an iota of value for practical purposes. 
Meanwhile, political and social forces were at work which 
were rapidly changing the cultural outlook. The shift- 
ing of the political centre from Rome to Byzantium (330) 
took the practitioners, the real conservators of Greek 
theory, away from Western Europe, and the art fell into 
desuetude.-^^ The decay was heightened by the new 
social forces introduced by Christianity. 

In the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries there were five 
other “ theorists ” whose works filled the pages of almost 
every writer on music from Aurelian of Reome {c. 850) 
to Berno (d. 1048), when their authority began to fade,^^ 
I refer to St. Augustine, Martianus Capella, Boethius, 
Cassiodorus and Isidore of Seville. 

St. Augustine (d. 430) is counted among the theorists 
of music by virtue of the treatise, “ Dc musica libri, vi,” 
that bears his name.^^ We know that he wrote such a 
work in his thirty-third year (387) as part of a series on 
the “liberal arts'’ (disciplinarum libri ) and the work 
named agrees with the description given by Cassiodorus.-^ 
Outside of lib. i, which gives a few definitions, the work 


Geva^rt, “ Melopee Antique,’’ 55. 

Boethius, however, held a i^Jace at Oxford University until 
lie eighteenth century. 

A good edition is that issued at Paris in 1830. 

“ Iletractationes,” i, 6. See also “ De Ordiiie,” ii, 10. Con- 
“essiones,” iv, 16, 30. In later years, St. Augustine appears to 
lave regretted his earlier “sinful” intellectual labours. See his 
etters (“Epist.,” 110), where he refers to his treatise, “ De 
iiusica.” 

20 Pat. Lat.,” Ixx, 1,212. 

14 
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is not concerned with the theory of music proper, but 
with rhythmi and pedes metrici, and bears out the point 
already emphasised that with the Romans the “theory 
of music ’* was more frequently studied as a complement 
to grammar, as Quintillian says. Westphal calls the tract 
a “ very wordy and superficial discussion on rhythm and 
metre.”^ It had considerable popularity,- and was even 
circulated in an abridged version.^ 

Martianus Capella (fl. 500/ was the author of “ Dc nup- 
tiis PhilologicE et Mercurii,” a work which became one of 
thetextbooksof the Middle Ages. In the time of Gregory 
of Tours (d. 594) it was practically the only textbook in 
Gaul. Critics have almost unanimously condemned his 
atrocious Latin. As for the material, it is, on the whole, 
poor stuff that he offers as mental pabulum^ revealing lack 
of technical knowledge as well as careless handling.^ His 
music section is perhaps the best, which may be due to 
the fact that it is in many cases a literal translation of 
Aristeides (first-second cent. A.D.). Yet even here he 
reveals his ignorance of his subject.^ 

Boethius (d. 524) was undoubtedly the greatest of the 
authorities upon whom the scholars of the Middle Ages 


^Westphal, ‘'Metrik der griechischen Draniatiker u. Lyriker 
(1868), i, 129. 

®See Appendix H. 

^ Printed in Mai, “ Scriptorum veterum nova oollectio,” iii, 116. 

4 For his date see the “English Historical Review,’* v, 417. 

5 Tenffel and Schwabe, “Hist, of Roman Literature” (1900), 
ii, 448. 

6 Westphal, “Die Fragmente u. I^ehrsatze d. griechischen 
Rhythmiker ” (1861), 47. Deiters, “ Uber das Verhtiltniss der M» 
Capelle zu Aristides Quint. ” (1881). For sources see also the 
preface to Ej^ssenhardt’s edition of ” Mart. Cap.,” xxxi. 
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depended for the quadriviiim, although not until the 
second half of the ninth century.^ His “Geometria” is 
now practically accepted by most later critics to be an 
interpolated work of a much later date.^ His “Arith- 
metica and “ Musica,” however, may be considered 
genuine, save perhaps for some tables in the latter. 
Boethius was not a practical musician, and he tells us 
nothing about contemporary practice, being mainly inter- 
ested in the mathematico-musical science of the Greeks. 
His sources have been partly traced by Miekley.^ He is 
not free from errors, and one of these rather invites the 
suspicion that his apparent knowledge of music was not 
so great after all.^^ On the whole, the influence of 
Boethius wrought more harm than good. 

Cassiodorus (d, c. 570), in his ‘‘De institutione divin- 
arum litterarum,” which deals with the trivium and quad- 
rivium^ naturally has a section on music. It treats of the 
subject in a few words, but, at any rate, its author knew 
more about practical music than either Martianus Capella 
or Boethius.^'^ He also gives us an occasional glimpse of 
contemporary music in his interesting letters (“Varias 


7 The oldest MS. is the “ Codex Bambergensis ’’ (ninth century), 
and the earliest use of Boethius is in Aurelian of Reome (c. 850). 

s Ernst, “ D© Geometricis illis quae sub Boethii nomine nobis 
tradita sunt queestiones ’’ (1903), and “Harvard Classical 

Studies ’’ (1907). 

^^Miekley, “ D© Boethii libri de musica primi fontibus ” (1899). 
JfOW. Chappell, “Hist, of Music,” i, 6-10. 

Boethius, “Inst. Mus.,” i, 10. The best edition of Boethius 
is that of Freidlein (1867). A German translation of “ De 
Musica ” was issued by Oskar Paul in 1872. 

1 * “ Pat. Lat.,” Ixx, 1,208. Gerbert, “Script.,” i, 14. 

13 See Chappell, “Hist, of Music,” i, 5-6. 
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epistolafe For the sources in Cassiodorus see Abert, 
Zu Cassiodor 

Isidore of Seville (d. 636) “ stands last in the list, clos- 
ing the development of Christian school learning in the 
midst of a barbarism that was extinguishing not only 
learning but civilised society in Western Europe.”^^ His 
‘'Etymologise’* contains a book (No. Ill) entitled “De 
quatuor disciplinis mathematicis,” of which music is one. 
Almost everything on this question the author derives 
from Cassiodorus, but clearly he knew little about the 
subject.^^ 


For an English translation se© Hodgkin, “The Letters of 
Cassiodorus (1886). 

“ Sammelbande der Internationalen Musi kgesellsch aft,” 

iii, 439. 

West, Alcuin,” 27 

“ Pat. Lat.,” Ixxxii. Gerbert, Scriptores,’^ i, 19. 



16 . 

THE SURVIVAL OF GREEK THEORY. 

T he statement that ‘‘ the ideals, principles and prac- 
tice of the music of ancient Greece survived in 
Europe,” I have demonstrated was open to objec- 
tion.^ That the practice survived we have plenty of evi- 
dence. As for ideals, there could be no question of their 
survival under a Christian dispensation. On the ques- 
tion of principles, however, Miss Schlesinger says : * 

“Mr. Farmer seems to think that if he shows tant bien 
qiie 7nal the paucity of classical works surviving in the 
libraries after the fall of the Roman Empire, and the 
absence of any new Greek works after that date (so that 
musicians could no longer study at first hand the trea- 
tises of the Greek theorists) he will have proved that the 
principles of Greek imisic did not survive in Europe! 
That is an incredible fallacy,, as we shall see, for not all 
the formidable array of quotations . . . will avail if we 
are able to show the main principles of the Greek musical 
system actually underlying the musical practice and 
theory of the growing art of music at the dawn of West- 


1 See ante, p. 40. 

Musical Standard,” xxvii, 23 b, 
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ern civilisation. And after all, as Wooldridge says, oral 
tradition took care of the theory of composition in the 
modes (and so did the neums. — K. S.).” 

The mere absence of Greek works, either in the original 
Greek or in Latin translation, was not, in itself, a deter- 
mining factor with me in this question. I fully realise 
the proverbial inconclusiveness of the argtimenHnn cx 
silentio. Reference to pp. 42-3 will show that my “ for- 
midable array of quotations was concerned with the 
causes which led to the decline of learning in the Middle 
Ages. The paucity of classical works in the libraries 
was simply one of the effects. Further, I was not con- 
cerned with “the absence of any nezv Greek theoretical 
works.” What I did was to ask for evidence of any 
Greek work whatsoever on the theory of music being used 
as a textbook in Western Europe of the Middle Ages, 
as had been stated. This evidence has not been fro- 
duced. If these works had existed, Vitruvius would not 
have written as he did. Nor would Cassiodorus have 
been compelled to admit that his sole Latin authorities 
were Albinus, St. Augustine, Apuleius and the Greek 
Gaudentios translated into Latin by Muciannus ( ? ). The 
latter is the solitary Greek writer known in Latin in the 
Middle Ages, and Miss Schlesinger has not named him. 
He is of value because he follows Aristoxenos. Yet Cas- 
siodorus is the only person who mentions this translation. 
Boethius himself is excellent testimony to the question 
at issue. Music theory, like arithmetic and geometry, 
was locked away in a language which the Latins were 
•almost entirely ignorant of, and Boethius declared that 
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he wrote on these topics because he was a Greek scholar, 
and Greek scholars alone could master them.^ 

What Vitruvius, Censorinus, Albinus, Macrobius, St. 
Augustine, Martianus Capella, Cassiodorus and Isidore 
have to tell us about Greek theory is of little importance, 
and absolutely worthless to “ the growing art of music at 
the dawn of western civilisation” that Miss Schlesinger 
speaks of. Even Boethius might be included in this 
statement, for I am not certain that we ought not to blame 
him for the slow progress of music theory and practice 
in the early Middle Ages. Instead of solving practical 
problems, music theorists ( ! save the mark) were spending 
their days thumbing the pages of this old Roman, who 
himself did not solve any problems, but likewise thumbed 
the pages of the “ Ancients ” before him. In viewing all 
these old Latins, one feels inclined to echo Burney when 
he wrote about them : “ They teach no part of music but 
the alphabet, nor can anything be acquired by the most 
intense study of them, except despair and the headache.”^ 
But Miss Schlesinger says that the main principles of 
Greek music can be shown to be actually underlying the 
musical practice of the Middle Ages, and that oral tradi- 
tion and the neumes “ took care of the theory of composi- 
tion in the modes.” But we have no evidence of neumes 
before the eighth century at the very earliest (we have 
no examples before the ninth century), and one naturally 
asks what took care of “theory” during the preceding 
centuries? Of course. Miss Schlesinger still has “musi- 
cal practice” and “oral tradition” to fall back on,, but 


3 Boethius, “Inst. Arith.,^^ prief. 

-J Burney, “ Hist, of Music,’’ i, 476. 
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if so, what becomes of the argument against my theory 
of the oral influence in the Arabian political contact when 
she writes : “ None but the literary contact could be 
proved to have influenced the theory?”'’' Apparently, 
musical practice ” and “ oral tradition ” may be urged in 
favour of a Greek influence, but not of an Arabian 
influence ! 


^Cf. also two other similar statements: “It is extremely de- 
batable .... that the technique of a musical instrument could be 
considered to constitute a ‘theory of music,’’’ and: “Singers 
and executant musicians are not theorists.” — “Musical Stan- 
dard,” xxvii, 23b, 44b. 


17 . 

THE CHURCH AND CULTURE. 

T O attempt to account for the low state of learning 
in the Middle Ages early by laying blame on the 
pagan incursions alone will not be accepted at this 
time of day.^ Even Dom Mabillon,. himself a Benedic- 
tine, refuses to consider this seriously as a cause. A 
veritable ocean of Patristic literature has flowed down 
to us practically intact. If the pagan depredations were 
responsible for losses in the classics, why did not the 
former class of literature suffer in a similar way ? Obvi- 
ously the losses were not due to any such cause, or at 
least only in an infinitesimal degree. The root of the 
trouble lay elsewhere, as I have already outlined. First, 
the general cultural stagnation due to socio-political 
forces, and secondly, the indifference and hostility of the 
Church to pagan literature. 

Under the early Benedictine rule, there were but slen- 
der chances of classical studies being pursued.* St. 


^ Miss Schlesing^er, ‘‘Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, 23a. 

2R. R. Cuthbert Butler, in his “Benedictine Monasticism,” 
written primarily for the Benedictines (v) says: “The idea of a 

universally learned benedictine body is a myth At no time 

have the general mass of Benedictines been learned” (p. 337), 
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Benedict himself names only the Holy Scriptures and ex- 
position thereon by the Catholic Fathers and orthodox 
doctors to be read.^ That was only natural, since the 
monastery was but “ a school for the service of the Lord/' 
the concern of the monks being “ the work of God.” Had 
not the proscription of the liberal arts come from the very 
bosom of the Church? Tertullian (d. c. 240) had de- 
cried pagan literature/ and the authoritative “Apostolic 
Constitutions ” had said : “ Hold aloof from Pagan books 
entirely.”^ Eusebius (d. 340) was against the study of 
the Greek sciences. In the next century St. Jerome (d. 
420) was warned against reading these Pagans,^ and he 
actually laments that so few knew about Aristotle 
and Plato.^ Even St. Augustine (d. 430) pandered to 
the crowd when he said, “ Heaven is for the ignorant.’’^ 
Cassian (d. 480), the founder of the monastic institutions 
in the West, reveals that the fiat against the classical 
authors was still in full force.^ 


^ “ Rep;. S. Benedict/^ c. 8 (Waitzmann Edit., 1843), p. 32. 

^ “ Quserenduni autem est etiam de ludi-mngistris et de coeteris 
professoribus littcrariim, imo non dubitandum affines illos esse 
multimodse idololatrise.”— “ Pat. Lat.,” 1, 750. 

^ Twj' WvLKm' Trarroir d7r€)(ov, Cotelerius, “ Pat. 

Apost./’ i, 206. 

c “ Pat. Lat.,” xxii, 41G. 

7 “Pat. Lat./» xxvi, 428. 

^“Indocti coBlum rapiunt.*^ 

^ “ Pat, Lat.,’’ Ixxi, 161, 




18 . 

THE ARABS AND MONTE CASSINO. 

M y reference to the paucity of classical authors in 
the library at Monte Cassino, in Italy, drew the 
following criticism : ^ 

“This is an unfortunate instance to bring forward; it 
illustrates the danger of depending too much on reckless 
quotation, for this celebrated monastery and library, 
founded by St. Benedict in the sixth century, was ruined 
shortly afterwards by the Lombards; it was then rebuilt, 
and the library was in time reformed, only to be pillaged 
again in the ninth century by the Saracens and destroyed 
by fire. It was no wonder, therefore, that the classical 
authors had disappeared from the library. That was un- 
fortunately a common vicissitude of monastic libraries 
during the dark ages, and it explains the rarity of early 
copies of the classics, but there were many exceptions of 
which examples may be given later on " 

Miss Schlesinger brings this forward, italicising the 
passage about the Saracens, as suggestive of the idea 
that the Arabs are to be regarded as vandals rather than 
as disseminators of culture. Even if the Saracens referred 
to had been Arabs (which is doubtful), my critic's argu- 
ment only reveals once more the fallacy of the inductive 
inference. It is rather strange that when I claim any- 


Musical Standard,'* xxvii, 23a. 
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thing of merit for the Arabs (using the word in the gen- 
eric sense already defined) my critic would show that 
they were Persians, When, however, any blame is to 
be apportioned to the Arabs she would use the still more 
generic term Saracens, a name used indifferently by the 
annalists for Arabs or Berbers.^ 

The Saracens who destroyed Monte Cassino came from 
Trajetto on the Garigliano, and we have every reason to 
believe that they were Berbers.^ The political and mili- 
tary situation of the time account for its destruction. Ever 
since the days when the Neapolitans helped the Muslims 
to conquer Sicily, treaties and alliances had been common 
between Christian and Muslim states in those parts. Pope 
John VIII (872-82) aimed at the extermination of the 
Muslims in Italy, and the establishment of a Roman theo- 
cratic state. His attempts at territorial expansion south- 
wards brought Salerno, Naples, Gaeta, Amalfi and the 
Muslims into a common offensive and defensive league 
against him.^ Although the Muslim states of Bari, Tar- 
anto and Calabria had been crushed, a new colony had 
arisen at Trajetto (originally at Itri). This was actually 
founded by Duke Docibilis of Gaeta about 878, as a 
protection against Papal inroads. 


2 We read of the Saraceni, Mauri, Poeni, Hisnuclitce, as well 
ae the Arahi. See also Villari, “ Mediaeval Italy/ ^ 21, and cf. 
Amari, Storia,^* i, 369. Constantine the African (d. 1087) dis- 
tinguishes between the Arabs and Saracens. 

^*'Chron. Vult. and ^^Chron. S. Monaet. Casin.,’’ in Mura- 
tori, Rerum Ital. Script.,’* i, 406; iv, 317. 

& ‘‘ Mon. Germ. Hist. ” (Script.), hi, 253. 
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On the death of Pope John VIII and the Carolingian 
Louis III in 882, a state of anarchy prevailed for some 
time, and in consequence, the annals arc almost silent of 
the particular events of the period. What we do know 
is that within thirty miles of the Muslim fortress at Tra- 
jetto was Monte Cassino, the capital of a small state ad- 
joining Roman territory. It was also a fortified place, 
and the abbot, its ruler, was a feudal vassal of the Pope, 
who was in arms against the Allies. Fire and sword were 
the sole arbiters in these tumultuous days. The Muslims 
had to take care of themselves as well as their allies, and 
in 883 or 884, either on their own initiative or at the bid- 
ding of Gaeta, they attacked and destroyed Monte Cas- 
sino, which was both a political and military menace to 
them.^ So the event which my critic would suggest was 
a piece of sheer vandalism, is to the historian merely an 
act of political and military necessity. 

What the loss was to general culture from the destruc- 
tion of Monte Cassino can be mere conjecture. In view 
of the appalling state of ignorance that prevailed every- 
where in Italy at the time,^ the loss would appear to be 
negligible. As to the books destroyed, this is an idle 
speculation, since the earliest library list at Monte Cas- 
sino only dates from 1023, when twenty books are listed, 
seventeen concerning religion, and three on history, in- 


^ Of. the attitude of the scholarly Gregorovius, op. cit. (iii, 
146) in these matters. 

^Gregorovius, op. cit., iii, 136, 146. Cf. Ozanani, ‘‘CEuvres,’* 
ii, 355; iv, 455. Salvioli, “ L’Istruzione publica in Italia nei 
secoli,'’ viii, ix, x. (Florence, 1898). Even Giesebrccht, ‘‘De lit- 
ter. etudiis ap. Italos,’’ and Montalembert, The Monks of the 
West,’^ allow the backwardness of Italy in this respect. 
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eluding a “Historia Saracenorum Yet we can perhaps 
determine its scope by reference to other libraries of the 
period (see Appendix XIV). We certainly have no de- 
finite information that the monastery books perished in 
the Muslim destruction. We do know, however, that 
when the monastery was destroyed by the Lombards in 
589, the monks took their books with them in their flight.® 
In 883-4, on the approach of the Muslims, the monks fled 
to Teano, leaving their abbot, who was the secular as 
well as the religious head, to direct the defence. That 
these monks took some of their books with them is proved 
by the express mention by an annalist that the ''Rcgula'' 
of St. Benedict was saved, and from the existence of the 
“Regesta” of Pope John VIII, which now forms part of 
the Vatican “Regesta.”^ 

On the whole, the losses to libraries due to pagan de- 
predations were small, and those attributable to the Mus- 
lims direct almost infinitesimal. As Dom Mabillon, the 
Benedictine historian, says, the losses to literature owing 
to pagan incursions (including those of the Muslims) 
dwindle into insignificance by the side of the ravages 


7 Caravita, ‘‘I codice e le arte a Monte Cassino,” ii, 77. The 
present library of Monte Cassino contains some forty MSS. dating 
from the sixth-ninth centuries, although we must not necessarily 
conclude that they were possessed by this monastery at these 
dates. With the exception of five works by Hippocrates, Galen 
( ? ), Martianus Capella, Boethius, and Isidore of Seville, they are 
all concerned with theology. 

sPaul Diacon, ‘‘De gest. Long.,’’ iv, 18. Miss Schlesinger was 
doubtless not aware of this, or otherwise she would not have re- 
ferred to the library being “reformed” after this event. 

^^Levi “II Tomo I dei Reg. vaticani (Arch, della Sooieta 
Romana),” iv, 162. 
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caused by the later religious wars of Europe.^^ Of course 
Monte Cassino was rebuilt in the following century, and 
in the eleventh century, when it reached the “ highest point 
of prosperity and influence,” it was the adornment of 
the monastery by Byzantine or Moorish artists that gave 
it special renown.^^ 

In view of the foregoing details, one is inclined to ask 
what becomes of the suggestion of “reckless quotation,” 
and further why the examples of the “early copies of the 
classics ” were not produced, for preference the writings of 
Ptolemy, Nikomachos, Theon of Smyrna, and Aris- 
toxenos, whose works were claimed by Miss Schlesinger 
to have been studied in the Middle Ages. (See ante, pp. 
40-1.) 


See Martenc, “ Voj^age Litteraire <le Deux Benedictins 
(1717-24), ii, 13. 

Leo Ostiensis, “ Chron. Cassinens,’^ iii, 11, 20, 28, 29, 30, 33. 
See also Caravita, op. cit., i, 67, 74. 



19 . 

THE CAROLINGIAN SCHOOLS. 

W E have already seen how swiftly the decadence 
of learning ensued after the fall of Rome in 
the sixth century. By the eighth century, little 
change had come upon the cultural horizon. Indeed, if 
anything,, it was darker still in France. Mullinger says, 
“Under the Merovingians, learning almost ceased to 
exist.”^ West adds: “Whatever traditions had found 
their way from the early Gallic schools into the educa- 
tion of the Franks had long since been shattered and 
obliterated in the wild disorders which characterised the 
times of the Merovingian kings. The monastic and 

cathedral schools .... were then rudely broken up 

The copying of books almost ceased.”’ “Up to the time 
of Charlemagne,” writes Putnam, '‘there appears to have 
been so little facility in writing and so few scribes were 
available, that government records were not kept at the 
courts. The schools established by Alcuin at Tours .... 
were in fact the first schools of writers which had existed 
in Europe for centuries.”^ Even if we dismiss the opin- 


i Mullinger, ^‘The Schools of Charles the Great,” 37. 
?West, Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools,” 40. 

5 Putnam, “ Books and their Makers in the Middle Ages,” i. 111. 
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ions of the historians of European culture, there still 
remain the ipsissima verba of the Monk of St. Gall : 
'‘'When the illustrious Charlemagne began to reign in 
Western Europe .... the study of letters was everywhere 
unknownC'^ 

With '‘the illustrious Charlemagne'^ intellectual inter- 
ests were aroused. Learned men were invited to his court 
from abroad^ and schools were eventually founded. In 
this restoration of learning, the prompting evidently came 
from the competitive spirit of the time, Charlemagne try- 
ing perhaps to emulate the cultured courts of Baghdad 
and Cordova, the talk of which had set the whole world 
The later Louis IX (d. 1270) did precisely the 
same thing when he founded a library and took interest 
in intellectual pursuits in adumbration of the Muslim 
sultans.^ 

The quality of the intellectual studies inaugurated by 
Charlemagne was based on the old Latin tradition ac- 
cumulated in the compends of Cassiodorus, Isidore (the 
latter for the most part), and the writings of the Church 
Fathers. Although the empire of Charlemagne touched 
on the superior civilisation of the Arabs of Al-Andalus, 
there could scarcely have been much direct literary contact 
of a documentary nature between the two polities at this 
period. Yet there was intellectual contact for all that. 


>J“Mon. Germ. Hist. (Script.),” ii, 731. Exaggeration is 
symptomatic of this annalist, and his statements have to be 
received with care. 

5 Dr. Donald Campbell, “Arabian Medicine in the Middle 
Ages” (1926), i, 111-12, looks upon the Carolingian movement as 
“the echo of the Arabian Renaissance in the East.” 

Taylor, “The Mediceval Mind,” i, 541. 


15 
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How much was the Adoptionist heresy in Christian Spain 
strengthened by Muslim thought? How much was the 
denunciation of image-worship by the Carolingian Goths 
due to similar influences?^ The Spanish clergy sat on 
many of the church councils, and after three-quarters of 
a century of political domination by the Arabs we can- 
not but allow that they had imbibed some elements of 
Arabian culture. 

The influence of Alcuin (d. 804), Hrabanus Maurus 
(d. 856) and John Scolus (d. r. 877) in this intellectual 
revival has received the fullest praise, and rightly so. 
Yet there were three other men of brilliant gifts who 
contributed to the Carolingian renaissance of learning, 
and they were Theodulfus (d. 821), Claudius (d. c. 839), 
and Agobardus (d. 840), all of thevi Goths who were 
cither born or educated in Spain or Southern France. 
That they were influenced by Arabian modes and habits 
there cannot be very much doubt.^ The fact that the 
“ Saracen ” looms so large in the literature of the period 
and in the chansons de geste is ample proof of the 
powerful social and intellectual forces from the South 
that were operating. 

The chapter entitled “The True Historical Perspec- 
tive was designed to meet the contention of Miss 
Schlesinger as already expressed.® In reply, my critic 
says that I am “satisfied to quote statements of general 


J. M. Robertison, Short Hist, of Freethouglit ” (1906), i, 292. 
s Theodulfus, travelling as a missus dominicus in the south, le- 
counts how he was offered bribes of Arabian gold and Cordovan 
leather work. It reveals how highly the products of AbAndalus 
were valued. 


^ See ante^ p. 40 , line 27 . 
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historians .... in order to solve questions that Engage 
the attention of specialists, and to go to ballads for in- 
formation about the schools founded by Charlemagne 
and the work of the Carolingian renaissance.”^^ 

The reader is reminded that I quoted from such 
writers as Lecky and Buckle (who can scarcely be called 
“general historians”) because they were actually “special- 
ists” in the history of European civilisation and culture, 
which was the subject under discussion.^^ As for my re- 
ference to “ballad literature,” I did not use it as my 
authority for information regarding the schools of 
Charlemagne and the work of the Carolingian renaissance. 
What I did say was that the ballad literature shows that 
Charlemagne w^as one of the grandiose characters of the 
Middle AgesJ- Miss Schlesinger advises readers to ''see 
rather the contemporary biography by Einhardus^ ‘ Vita 
Karoli Magniy ” for information concerning the schools 
of Charlemagne. As a matter of fact, all that Einhardus 
gives us in this work on the particular question is a mere 
reference to the Palace School, mainly a family concern, 
and to what Charlemagne himself learned there.^^ 

My authorities for the Carolingian reforms in singing 
had been given, although Miss Schlesinger does not 
seem to have noticed them. They are the capitularieSy 
and I presume that they are the final authority, as not 


“ Musical Standard,” xxvii, 23a. 

See ante, pp. 42-3. 

See ante, p. 45. One chanson de geste makes Charlemagne 
spend seven years in Spain, which is about as likely as his alleged 
invasion of Arabia ! 

“ CEuvree completes d’Hlginhard ” (Edit. Teulet), 1, 64, 80. 
See ante, p. 45, note 16. 
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even the authority of an Einhardus is of the slightest 
avail against these. From these documents we know pre- 
cisely what Charlemagne’s chief concern was in the estab- 
lishment of “singing schools” and similar institutions. 
It was political expediency as much as love of culture.^' 
liturgical uniformity would bring peace within the 
Church which, in these days, was the keystone of the arch 
politic. 

Miss Schlesinger says: “At the end of the eighth 
century Charlemagne founded three schools of music at 
Metz, Soissons and St. Gall.”^^ What are the facts ? In 
a capitulary of 789 Charlemagne recominends the estab- 
lishment of monastic and episcopal schools where boys 
could be taught the psalms,, writing, singing, computation 
and grammar.^^ It was not until 803, as the “ Vita Alcuini ” 
tells us, that Charlemagne established “singing schools.”^® 

Even in these “singing schools,” as I have already 
pointed out in reference to Amalarius Fortunatus, there 
were no books in which the Gregorian Song was noted 
(i.e., by neumes). Amalarius, who was at the head of the 
chapel of Louis le Debonnaire (814-40), tells us that he 
was troubled with the divergencies in the singing of the 
antiphonale^ and that there were no antiphonaries at the 


“ Ob unanimitatem apostolicso sedis ot sanctee Dei ecclesiro 
pacificam concordiam.” 

Schlesinger, ^‘Is European Music Theory Indebted to the 
Arabs p. 5. 

‘‘ Et ut scholse legentium puerorum fient, psalmos, notas can- 
tos, computum, grammaticam per singula mona&teria vel episcopia 
discant.’’ I have translated the word notas by writing, al- 
though some have used the words ‘‘musical notes. See Cajori, 
“Hist. Math.,^» 114. 

“ Mon. Hist. Germ. (Script.),’^ i, 80€. 
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very hub of Carolingian culture, which would enable him 
tO' correct these differences. Finally, however, four books 
were found at Corbie in Picardy, but even these did not 
help very far as they, too, were divergent. He then ap- 
plied to the Holy See, the very fountain-head, as Charle- 
magne himself would have said, for singers of the anti- 
phonale in the hope of getting oral confirmation. Pope 
Gregory IV informed him that he had no singers of the 
antiphonale to send.^'^ In the light of the Amalarius 
testimony, one might ask what value can be placed either 
on the “ neumes ” or on “ oral tradition ” to “ take care 
of anything 


w‘‘Pat. Lat.,»’ cv, 1243. 
See Appendix 16. 
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THE PRE-AURELIAN THEORISTS OF MUSIC. 

I T will be remembered that I made certain affirmations 
concerning the state of music theory in the Middle 
AgesJ Miss Schlesinger replies as follows : Let 
U3 pro tern., affect to accept Mr. Farmer^s conclusions: 

* (i) The principles of music of ancient Greece did not sur- 
vive in Europe, ( 2 ) From the end of the sixth century to 
the mid-ninth century no work on the theory of music in 
Western Europe is known to usf"'^ 

The writer then proceeds to give details of Greek music 
theory dealt with in the works attributed to Bede, Alcuin, 
Aurelian of Reome, Remy of Auxerre, and Hucbald, so 
as to establish that “ Mr, Farmer's verdict, that these prin- 
ciples did not survive in Europe, is hopelessly wrong.”^ 
Unfortunately Miss Schlesinger does not discriminate be- 
tween a museum specimen and a living organism. What 
1 said was that they did not survive. We find them men- 
tioned much later, and for precisely the same reason, when 


I See ante^ p. 46, and cf. pp. 41, 42 and 44. 

* I prefer to give my own words rather than those which are 
attributed to me. 

9 “ Musical Standard,’^ xxvii, p. 110. 
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they could have had no bearing whatever on contempor- 
ary “ theory.”^ 

We now come to the second point. Miss Schlesinger 
says that whilst she is “ not an authority on the music of 
the early Middle Ages,” she wishes to call attention to 
“three writers of musical theoretical tracts of the eighth 
century, that have been overlooked by Mr. Farmer (there 
may be others), viz., the Venerable Bede (died 735), Al- 
cuin (born 735), and Hrabanus Maurus (776-856).”^ 

I am told that “ On turning to the earliest treatises and 
writings on music by the Christian monks and scholars 
of the West, we find an early eighth century treatise — 
missed by Mr. Farmer — attributed to the Venerable Bede 
(672-735), ‘De musica,' Part i, ‘ Musica theoretica’ [== 
‘De musica theorica'], in which, among other things, Bede 
describes . . . .^ The second part of Bede’s ‘ De musica ' 
bears the title, 'Musica quadrata sen mensurata.’” The 
“facts” are that the two “parts” referred to do not form 
one work called “ De musica,” but two separate and dis- 
tinct treatises. Indeed, Miss Schlesinger herself refers to 
them later as “opuscula.” “We are well aware,” she 
says, “that these ‘opuscula’ ascribed to Bede are placed 
by Migne among the ' dubia,’ but what is known of his 
musicianship, practical and theoretical, from his ' Historia 
ecclesiastica ’ and other works, supports their authenticity, 
which is accepted by many musical experts. Bede’s 


^ Walter Odington (thirteenth cent.), Johannes de Miiris (four- 
teenth cent.), and others. 

0 “ Musical Standard,” xxvii, pp. 23-4. 

^ Here occur several references to Greek theory in the work in 
question. 
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music-teacher was the renowned Irish monk Ceolfrid, who 
was responsible for the oldest monument extant of Latin 
neumes, viz., the Amiatina Bible in the Laur. Med. 
Library in Florence.”^ 

I might mention that Ceolfrid was not Irish, but a mem- 
ber of a noble Anglo-Saxon family, and his name is 
purely Teutonic. If by the word “responsible*’ is meant 
that the Codex Amiatinus proceeded from the hand of 
Ceolfrid, the suggestion is I think unwarrantable.^ 

That Ceolfrid was Bede’s music-teacher, we have no 
actual evidence. All that we know concerning this matter 
is, what Bede himself tells us, that he was “ given to the 
most Reverend Abbot Benedict, and afterwards to Ceol- 
frid, to be educated.”^ Although we certainly know that 
Ceolfrid was a gifted singer,^^ it is more likely that Bede 
was taught singing by John the Archchaunter of St. 
Peter’s, Rome, seeing that Bede entered the monastery at 
the age of seven (c. 680), and John the Archchaunter began 
teaching singing at the monastery c. 678-681.^^ I am 
afraid that the few references to singing and harp-playing 


7 “ Musical Standard,” xxvii, p. 109. Both Burney and Chap- 
pell had already referred to this one, work, De musica,” in two 
parts. The legend probably began with Bale (“Ulus. Maj. Brit. 
Script.,” fol 53), who refers to “ De arte musices,” lib. 1. 

5 “ Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica,” ii, 282, 285-6. Plummer, 

Ven. Bseda, Hist. Eccles.,” etc. (Oxon., 1896), xviii-xix. If we 
accept the allusion of Fleischer (“Die Germanischen Neumen”), 
there is a much earlier monument extant of Latin neumes, but 
see my opinion on p. 199. 

5 “ Hist. Eccles.,” Notitia de se ipso. 

10 Vita Beatorum Abbatum.” 

w“Hist. Eccles.,” iv, 18. He was sent by Agatho who oc- 
cupied the Papal chair from 678 to 681. 
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in the genuine works of Bede, plus his own “daily care 
of singing in the church,** are but weak reeds to depend 
on to “support** the “authenticity** of the “opuscula** 
referred to. 

As to the point that Migne places these “ opuscula ’* 
among the “ dubia,** it is not the whole truth. They are 
placed by Migne among the “ dubia et spuria.” That 
they should be classed as either “ dubious *’ or “ spurious ** 
has the sanction of responsible critics and editors like 
Giles and Plummer, whilst the positive internal evidence 
of one at least of these treatises practically negatives the 
idea that Bede could have been the author. 

These two treatises were claimed for Bede in the early 
editions of his works published at Paris (1544 and 1554), 
Basel (1563) and Cologne (1612 and i688y^ These were 
uncritical times for questions of this sort, when a mere 
name on a MS. was often considered sufficient warrant 
to claim authorship. In addition, as Dr. Giles once 
pointed out, there was invariably the desire to augment 
pages so as to augment profits. Even the learned Salinas 
was persuaded to accept Bede as a music theorist.^^ 

One of the earliest to question the authenticity of the 
musical treatises attributed to Bede was Oudin.^'^ He was 
tacitly followed by Muratori.^^' When the Abbe Gerbert 
refused to place them in his “ Scriptores,’* he had good 


1 have not seen the work entitled “ Venerabilis Bedse de 
Musica libri dno ” (Basel, 1565). 

“ Beds© Opera Omnia (London, 1843, etc.), i, cxxxii. 
n Salinas, ‘‘De musica” (1577), lib. iv, cap. v. 

Oudin, “Comm, de Script. Eccles. Ant.” (1722), i, 1685. 
^^Muratori, “ Antiq. Ital.” (173842), iii, 362. 
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reason for so doing as we shall see presently.^^ Burney 
thought that whilst the De musica theorica ’’ treatise 
“ may have been written by Bede, the “ De musica quad- 
rata ” treatise was “ undoubtedly the work of a much more 
modern author,’' and suggested the twelfth century as its 
date.^^ Forkel held much about the same view and 
thought that the work may have been written by another 
author of the name of Bede.^^ It was Bottee de Toulmon, 
however, who demonstrated that the second treatise was 
the work of a thirteenth century French writer who used 
the non de plume of Aristotle.^^ Dr. Giles, the editor of 
the first complete edition of Bede in England, definitely 
rejected both of these works as “ spurious,” and pointed 
to the ” shamelessness ” with which these and other works 
had been attributed to Bede.-"^ Coussemaker accepted the 
pseudo- Aristotle label for the tract ” De musica quadrata,” 
and included it as such in his ” Scriptores.”-^ Fetis agreed 
with this, but with reservations as to date, which, as 1 
will show were unfounded.^ That the learned Plummer 
has ignored these treatises is eloquent testimony of their 
spuriousness, whilst they arc definitely rejected in the 


^^Gerbeit, “Script.” (17St), Praef. 

Burney, “Hist. Mus. ” (1789), ii, 57. 

“ Allgem. Lit. der Musik ” (1792), 117. “ Allgem. Gescli. 

der Musik” (1788-1802), ii, 288. Eitner (“ Quellen-Lexikon ”) 
tries to evade the difficulty by allotting these works respectively 
tc a Presbyter Bede and the Venerable Bede. 

“ Bulletin Archeologique,” ii, 651. 

21 Op. cit., i, cxxxii : vi, xv. 

1 Coussemaker, “Script.,” i, 251. “Hist, de I’Harmonie au 
Moyen-Age,” 47. 

2 Fetis, “ Biog. Univ.,” s.v. 

S “ Ven, Baeda, Hist, Eccles. ” (Oxon., 1896). 
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more recent “ Dictionnaire d’Archeologie Chretienne et de 
Liturgie.”^ 

As for the internal evidence, it is worth while noting 
that “De musica theorica” is actually made up of two 
distinct fragments. The first is a series of glosses upon 
an absent text. The second fragment begins at “ Quid est 
Tonus,” and could scarcely have proceeded from the same 
pen as the preceding. After comparison with the genuine 
works of Bede, one can only conclude that “ De musica 
theorica” is by another writer or writers. 

In regard to “ De musica quadrata,” it certainly could 
7 io! have been written earlier than the twelfth century. In 
the first place it deals with mensural music. Secondly, the 
rather late French titles to some of the music prove its 
late origin, perhaps even fourteenth century. Finally, it 
contains passages from “ De divisione philosophiae ” of 
Gundisalvi (Gundissalinus), which dates from 1130-50, 
and these same passages zvere originally extracted frofn 
two Arabic ivorks by Al-Farabi which had been translated 
into Latin under the titles of “ De scientiis ” and “ De 
ortu scientiarum.” Miss Schlesinger was nearer the truth 
than she may have imagined when she labelled this as an 
“ advanced treatise.” It is so “ advanced ” as to be in the 
twelfth to thirteenth century at least. 

Let us enquire into her statement that these “ opuscula ” 
of Bede are “ accepted as genuine by musical authorities 
such as Gevaert, Oskar Fleischer, Hermann Abert, Dom 
Jeannin, and many others.”^ Gevaert (“ Melopee Antique,” 
105) merely refers to one of these '' opusculaf' the “De 


^ ii, i, 646. 

5 ‘‘Musical Standard,” xxvii, 109, 198. 
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musica theorica,” without touching upon the question of 
authorship. Abert (‘‘Die Musik. des Mittelalters, 77, 99) 
likewise only refers to one of these works, the “De musica 
quadrata.”*^ Dom Jeannin (“ Melodies liturgiques syri- 
ennes et chaldeennes,” i, 254) refers only to “ De arte 
metrica,” a genuine work of Bede’s wh:ch does not deal 
with the theory of jntisic. As for Fleischer, so far as his 
work “ Die germanischen Neumen ” is concerned, he only 
mentions Bede by name, but does not refer to either of 
these works. 

As for the claim that the “ authenticity ” of these works 
is supported by “what is known of Bede’s musicianship, 
practical and theoretical, from his ‘Historia Ecclesias- 
tica’ and other works,” this is a fallacy. The “Historia 
Ecclesiastica ” does not give any hint of Bede’s musician- 
ship on the theoretical side, although my critic and M. 
Camille Le Senne may think otherwise.^ This reference 
to “other works is simply a revival of the old story of 
Chappell, Davey and others, about Bede's references to 
the organ, and about a passage which is supposed to 
“ prove ” that Bede had not only a “ knowledge of music, 
but of all that constituted the ‘regular’ discant of the 
church.”* The so-called passage which refers to discant 
occurs in a treatise “ In psalmum lii commentarius,”^ which 
is rejected by competent critics as spurious. One of the 
organ references occurs in a treatise, “ Interpretatio 

^ It is to be regretted that Dr. Abert was not careful enough to 
say Pseudo-Bede. 

7 Lavignac’s Encyclopedie de la musique,’’ iii, 1863. 
s Chappell, “ Popular Music in the Olden Time,” i, 17. Davey, 
‘‘Hist, of English Music” (1921), p. 10. 

^ “ Patr. Lat.,” xciii, 1110. 
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psalterii artis cantilenae/'^^ which is also rejected by 
responsible students. Even if this latter were genuine, its 
value would be discounted by the fact that the passage 
is copied verbatim from the “Expositio in psalterium” 
(Psal. cl., 4) of Cassiodorus. The other organ passage is 
certainly to be found in what is probably a genuine work, 
“ De orthographia,’' yet here also, it is borrowed from St. 
Augustine's “ Enarratio in psalmum cl," and another 
writer. Even the few unimportant definitions which 
may be found in the “ Axiomata philosophica," “ Elemcn- 
torum philosophise and in De compute dialogus,”^- 
cannot be accepted since these works are no longer ac- 
knowledged as Bede’s 

It is evident from the foregoing that there is scarcely a 
ghost of a claim for the “ theoretical " musicianship of 
Bede based on the evidence of the “ Historia Ecclesias- 
tica" and “other works," as claimed, whilst the two 
“opuscula" on music attributed to him can scarcely be 
credited to Bede. 

My critic's next reference is to the Carolingian theorists. 
She says: “Flaccus Alcuinus {c. 735-804), writing, there- 
fore, in the eighth century, a pupil of Bede (likewise over- 
looked by Mr. Farmer), is the first, in the extant fragment 
of his treatise, ‘ De musica,’ to record the use of the 
Ecclesiastical Modes .... and insisting on their Greek 
origin."^^* 


io*‘Patr. Lat.,^’ xciii, 1102. 
n“Patr. Lat.,^’ xc, 1016, 1175. 

12 “ Pair. Lat.,’’ xc, 650. 

^^The former work introduces Arabic writers, a clear proof of 
its spuriousness. 

“ Musical Standard/^ xxvii, p. 109. 
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Alcuin was not the pupil of Bede. Dates preclude the 
possibility of this. The error, however, is not new. It 
has been handed down from the days of the Monk of St. 
Gall, who wrote the line : “ ut puta discipulus doctissimi 
Bedae.'*^^ Secondly, there are no grounds for the statement 
that the author of the “ fragment ” has ‘‘ insisted ” on the 
Greek origin of the Ecclesiastical Modes. All that the 
author has committed himself to is to give the Greek 
names for these modes. There are, however, more 
apposite matters for discussion, viz., the authenticity of the 
‘‘fragment” in question, its value in the appraisement of 
its author as a “ Carolingian theorist ” of music, and the 
general claim that Alcuin may have to this title. 

I have already referred to Pseudo-Alcuin, just as I have 
spoken of Pseudo-Bede.^^ This explains why he was 
“overlooked by Mr. Farmer.” There are valid and 
adequate reasons for referring this fragment to Pseudo- 
Alcuin, as we shall see. 

The “ fragment ” is given in the Abbe GerberPs “ Script- 
ores ” (i, :^6-7) and it consists of two distinct parts, 
obviously unconnected with each other: (i) a list of the 
“liberal arts,” with two definitions, and ( 2 ) a short notice 
on the ecclesiastical modes, beginning, “ Octo tones in 
musica.” The first part, with the exception of the second 
definition, “ Musica est disciplina . . . . ” which is bor- 
rowed from Cassiodorus,^^ and is repeated by Hraban 
Maur,^^ may be found in the schemata given by Froben- 


‘‘ Mon. Hist. Germ. (Script.), ii, 731 
See ante, p. 31. 
i7‘‘Patr. Lat.,” Ixx, 1209. 

Patr. Lat.,’* evii, 401. 
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ius^^ and Migne-^ at the end of Alcuin’s “ Dialogus de 
rhetorica.’^ If it is genuine, then it must be compared with 
the more modest lists of the “ liberal arts,'’ which are in- 
cluded elsewhere in the works attributed to Alcuin.-^ There 
is, however, a certain trace of originality in the definitions 
of the schemata which does not lend itself to the spirit 
of Alcuin. At any rate, genuine or not, this first part of 
the aforementioned “ fragment ” is of little import in the 
“ theory '* of music. 

The second part of the “fragment” beginning, “Octo 
tonos in musica,” has more interest. Its authenticity is 
based solely on the fact that Gerbert found it attached 
to the works of Alcuin in one MS? On the other hand 
it is ignored in the “ complete works ” of Alcuin collated 
by Frobenius, a proceeding which is ratified by Migne.^ 
The “ fragment ” does not even find a place among the 
“ dubia et spuria.” It is true that several writers on music 
have mentioned the work as Alcuin’s. That has been 


opera’’ (Ratisbon, 1772). 

2fl“Patr. Lat.,” c, ci. 

^ Under Physica are the following sciences in the schemata — 
arithmetic, astronomy, astro1og.y, mechanics, medicine, geometry 
and music. (“Patr, Lat.,” ci, 945-50.) The arrangement in Ger- 
bert’s “ Seri I) tores ” is ridiculous as it stands, since it is mean- 
ingless. In the dialogvs between di sc ipulus et mogister^which pre- 
cedes the tract, “ De grammatica,” these sciences are listed as 
arithmetic, geometry, music and astrology. (“ Patr. Lat., ci, 
853). At the end of De dialectica’’ the quadrivium includes 
arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy. G‘Patr. Lat.,” ci, 
976). 

2 Gerbert, ‘^Script.,” praef. and p. 26. 

^West (“Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools”) in his 
detailed list (pp. 183-91) of Alcuin’s writings, does not recognise 
this fragment given by Gerbert. 
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done, in most cases, ^obviously for the sake of identifying 
this precise treatise, but the circumstance is of little weight 
when the actual authenticity of the document is under 
discussion.-^ 

The work as it stands has every appearance of having 
been derived from Aurelian of Reome’s ''De musica dis- 
ciplina.*’ The general construction scarcely admits that 
the borrowing proceeded vice versa.^ The author of the 
Gerbert “ fragment writes the names of three of the 
modes, as well as two other words, in Greek characters. 
Alcuin*s knowledge of Greek would appear to have been 
rather limited, and it is curious that almost every quota- 
tion in Greek made by him in his genuine works is to be 
found in St. Jerome. Indeed, Alcuin is somewhat chary 
of using Greek characters, and generally falls back on 
transliteration, even where we naturally expect to find the 
former as in a treatise like “ De orthographia.’* In the 
face of this, can we believe that Alcuin would use Greek 
characters where it was scarcely necessary as in the Ger- 
bert “ fragment ” on music, and that in a work dealing in 
places with Greek etymologies, he would use a cumber- 
some and sometimes misleading transliteration? 

Yet, taking the work at its face value, irrespective of 
authorship, what justification is there to consider its 
author as a musical “ theorist ” ? A couple of definitions, 
and a mere list of the modes, whether he was the first to 
mention them or not, would hardly make him a “ theorist.” 

The legend of Alcuin as a musical theorist is of long 

4 Gevaert (“Mel. 105) and H. Leclercq (“Diet, d^arch. 

et de liturgie,’’ iii, i, 701), say “ attributed to Alcuin, 
^Gerbert, “Script.,’’ i, 40. 
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standing.^ Hawkins said that Alcuin “was well versed 
in the liberal sciences, particularly in music, as appears 
by a tract of his on the use of the Psalms, and by the 
preface to the 'De septem disciplinis' of Cassiodorus, first 
printed in the Garetius edition of that author,^ and which 
is expressly said by Du Pin, Fabricius and others, to have 
been written by Alcuin.”^ 

Unfortunately for the reputation of both Alcuin and 
Hawkins, the evidence obtainable from the treatises “De 
psalmorum usu liber, and “ Expositio in psalmos poeni- 
tentiales is absolutely negligible. As for the preface 
adverted to, whether it is Alcuin’s or not, it does not con- 
tribute anything that would substantiate the statement 
that Alcuin was “well versed*’ in music. 

During the Middle Ages a treatise “ De artibus liberali- 
bus,”^^ seemingly an excerpt from Cassiodorus, was in- 
correctly ascribed to Alcuin,^® and probably the treatises 
listed by me in Appendix XIV are in reality this work.^^ 

Let us, for the sake of the argument, suppose that Al- 
cuin may have written a work on music in the qiiadrivium 
group which has been lost, what could we have expected 
from him on this subject? Of the genuine works of this 


^Gerbert, '‘Script.,’’ prsefatio. 

7 Garetius (Rouen, 1679, and Venice, 1729). Migne has fol- 
lowed Garetius. 

^Hawkins, “Hist. Mus.,” Bk. iv. Chap 30. 

^ “ Patr. Lat.,” ci, 465. 

10 “Patr. Lat.,” c, 569. 

Leland, “Comm. Script. Brit.,” Bale, “Ulus. Maj. Brit. 
Script.” 

Ueberweg, “History of Philosophy” (1B75), i, 355. 

See ante, p. 189. 

16 
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nature there are — ‘'De grammatica,” '‘De orthographia,” 
“ Dialogus de rhetorica “ De dialectica,” “ Pippini re- 
galis et nobilissirfii juvenis disputatio cum Albino scholas- 
tico'' and ‘‘De cursgt et saltu lunae ac bissexto.” Al- 
cuin’s fame as a teacher was based on his “ De 
grammatica and “ De orthographia/* and a most ex- 
travagant encomium was showered on his head as a gram- 
marian by Notker/^ which, incidentally, is an index to 
the mentality of the latter, since the works are quite rudi- 
mentary when they are not childish. As for his treatise 
on “Rhetoric/* he borrows from Aristotle and Cicero, 
whom he mishandles. In “ De dialectica ’* he is even less 
original, because he is reduced to verbally reproducing 
Isidore of Seville and Pseudo-Augustine on the “ Cate- 
gories.” His unoriginality continues throughout the 
“ Disputation with Pepin, ’*^^ whilst “ De curso et saltu 
lunas ac bissexto” depends on Bede. Even in the doubt- 
ful “ Disputatio puerorum,’* where there is a reference to 
music, there is no effort made by its author to get beyond 
Pseudo-Jerome (“ Epist.,” xxiii)^’' or Cassiodorus (‘‘ In 
psalterium **).^^ 

Alcuin’s most distinguished pupil was Hraban Maur, 
and the latter tells us that whatever his master taught him 
by word of mouth he committed to writing.^^ We also 
know that he studied the “liberal arts** under Alcuin.^® 


“ Pair. Lat.,” ci, 849. 

^5 Zeit. f. deutsches Alterthum (1869), 530. 
‘‘ Patr. Lat.,” ci, 1126. 

Patr. Lat./’ xxx, 221. 
iS^Fatr. Lat.,^’ Ixx, 15. 

“ Patr, Lat./’ cxii, 1600. 

*0‘«Patr. Lat.,*’ cxi, 11. 
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It is reasonable to assume therefore that some of Alcuin’s 
teaching would be reflected in Hraban M^ur’s works, and 
that in the subject under discussion, music, one might 
find some slight trace of the hand^*ia^ Alcuin. Yet when 
we turn to the works in question, as we shall learn pre- 
sently, the hand may be that of Alcuin, but the voice is 
that of Cassiodorus, Isidore of Seville, St. Augustine, and 
others. 

And so, all the evidence available — the Gerbert “ frag- 
ment,” the testimony of “ De psalmorum usu,” the preface 
to Cassiodorus, and the work on music that may have 
been written by him, having been closely examined, the 
reader will probably understand why Alcuin was not con- 
sidered a musical theorist ” and was thus “ overlooked 
by Mr. Farmer.’’ 

Hrabanus Maurus {c. 776-856), a name, strange to say, 
which was once thought to mean Hraban the Moor,”^ was 
educated at Fulda, but had studied the liberal arts at 
Tours under Alcuin. What the latter knew of these we 
have already seen, and all that Hraban tells us confirms 
this view. Although Hraban follows in the beaten track, 
he is superior to his mentor Alcuin. He wrote about 
music, but he tells us absolutely nothing about contem- 
porary theory or practice, for indeed, he merely repeats 
the Roman theorists and the Christian Fathers.' In ‘‘De 
clericorum institutione ” {c. 819) there is a section (lib. 
ii, cap. xxiv.) on music borrowed from these sources.® A 
quarter of a century later (c. 844) Hraban wrote “De 
universe,” but the section on music shows no advance (lib. 


ij. M. Robertson, “Short History of Freethought,” i, 293. 
^^^Patr. Lat.,” cvii, 401. 
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xviii, C9.p. iv.).* It is based almost directly on Isidore of 
Seville (“ Etymologiae,” cap xv.) and Cassiodorus (“Ex- 
pos. in Psal. CL”). 

In conclusion, I submit that the claim on behalf of 
Bede, Alcuin and Hraban Maur as “theorists” of music 
is now no longer tenable. 


4 “ Pair. Lat.,” csi, 496. 
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THE ARABS OF OLD. 

P ROFESSOR SAYCE warned us years ago to aban- 
don the notion that the Arabs of pre-Islamic days 
were merely nomads, and that Arabia was a de- 
sert. Indeed, gazing back through the dim vistas of the 
past, one cannot help realising what an important role 
the Semites of the Arabian peninsula played as a politi- 
cal and cultural force. The Akkadians of Babylonia, the 
twin cradle of civilisation, probably came from Arabia. 
Certainly, the dynasty of Hammurabi {c. 2123-2081 B.C.), 
the great law-giver, was of Arabian origin. Even the 
Neo-Babylonian dynasty (625-539 B.C.), whose Chaldaean 
descendants made such an incision on Greek and Roman 
civilisation, must also have been Arabian. There is even 
something deeper still. The Arab appears to have always 
been the fecundator of the urban stock from the Syrian 
littoral to the Mesopotamian plains. 

The importance of the Sabsean and Nabataean Arab 
kingdoms is testified by Greek and Roman authorities. 
From the time of Theophrastos (fourth cent. B.C.) to Pliny 
the Elder (first cent. A,D.), the Sabajans pf Sputb 
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excite admiration for the wealth and splendour of their 
kingdom. Its products, not only of myrrh, cinnamon and 
incense, but of gold and pearls, enriched the marts of 
Syria, Phoenicia and Egypt. Just as the Phoenicians held 
the trade of the seas, so the Sabaeans held the great 
Southern trade routes. The excellence of their domestic 
and political life, the magnificence of their temples and 
palaces, and the inordinate luxury of their kings and 
merchants, were particular themes for Greek and Latin 
authors.^ 

Strabo (d. c. 23 A.D.) has remarked that “ those who 
regard the whole of Asia, as far as India, as consecrated 
to Bacchus, refer to that country as the origin of a great 
portion of the present music.” How far, it might be 
asked, was Arabia included in the term “ India 

With the Nabateans in the North-West, whose influence 
extended from Petra to Palmyra, including Damascus and 
Bosra, we meet with the leaders of the Northern trade 
routes. Of their culture, we have the eloquent testimony 
of the architectural and sepulchral remains. The Naba- 
teans were succeeded by the Ghassanids, whose shaikhs 
became the phylarchs of the Byzantine emperors. It was 
from these lands that the music theorists, Nikomachos 


^ Tlieophrastos, “ Hist. Plant. ix, 4. Strabo, xvi, iv, 2, 18-22. 
Diodorus, iii, 38-48. Pliny, vi, 145 et seq. 

*In the cosmographies of j®thicus and Julian Honorins, Arabia 
is included in “India.” The church historians — Malalas, Nike- 
phoros and Theophanes, also refer to the South Arabians as 
“ ln4if^ns/' 
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(c. 100), Porphyry (d. c. 302)^ and lamblichos (d. c, 330)^ 
came, and t/iej/ were all Semites^ if not Arabs racially. 
In spite of the Greek culture which dominates these 
writers, the Semitic Orient conditions almost all their 
utterances. 


5 Assuming that he was born at Bashan and not at Tyre, as pro- 
bably Tvpioy was a corruption of SvpLOv. His original name was 
Malchos (= Arabic Malik). 

t* The original Semitic form lamlih was quite common among 
the Arab Nabataeans. 
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THE TANBUR AL-BAGHDADl SCALE. 


I N her “Precursors of the Violin Family,” Miss 
Schlesinger tells us that the Arabs of early Islamic 
times had a system of music “ of their own,” but find- 
ing the musical system of the Persians so far in advance 
of their own, they adopted it.^ A later pronouncement 
by her on this subject is that the Arabs “had no system 
which they had, up to that time [the conquest of Persia] 
been able to reduce to theory.”^ In reply to the latter 
statement I mentioned, among other things, the pre- 
Islamic scale of the tanbur aUBaghdadl? Miss 
Schlesinger appears to doubt the statement so far as the 
pre-Islamic Arabs are concerned. She says : “ There is 
the division of the tanbur aUBaghdddl described by Al- 
Farabi, and claimed by Mr. Farmer (and also by 
Rouanet) as forming part of a pre-Islamic system.”^ 

It so happens that it is neither Jules Rouanet nor my- 
self who makes this claim primarily, but Al-Farabi 
himself ! He tells us in plain terms that the tanbur aU 
Baghd&dl contained these pre-Islamic frets ( aUdasatln aU 


^ Schlesinger, “ Precursors,’’ pp. 397-8. 
Musical Standard,” xxvii, p. 24, a. 

5 See ante, p. 51. 

^“Musical Standard,” loc. cit. 
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jahiliyya)^ and that they were used for the pre-Islamic 
melodies (aUalhdn aUjahiliyya) in his day, although he 
admits that the more unusual of the frets were being 
ignored.^ 

From the “MafatJh al-‘Ulum” of Al-Khwarizmi (tenth 
cent.) we learn that the tanbUr aUBaghdadl was also 
called the tanbur aUmlzdni (‘'measured pandore”).® It 
is well known that Julius Pollux actually credits the Arabs 
with the one-stringed pandoiira ( = /AovoxopSor) and attri- 
butes the three-stringed instrument to the Assyrians.^ An 
Arabic author, Ibn Khurdadhbih (ninth cent.), ascribed 
the tanbur to the people of Lut (Sodom and Gomorrah),® 
and a similar statement is made by Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435). 
I specially mention these details because the fandore is 
essentially an Oriental instrument. To the Greeks an in- 
strument of this type had but little appeal,® and the point 
is of some importance. 

Miss Schlesinger continues her criticism anent the tanbUr 
aUBaghdadl scale as follows : 

“ The scale of the tanbur aUBaghdadl formed part of a 
system which was general all over the ancient East 


Leyden MS., Or, 651, fol. 67. Land, ‘‘ Recherches,” 112. 

Al-KhwarizmI, p. 237. 

^Julius Pollux, iv, 60. This author does not -refer the pan- 
doura to the Egyptians as Miss Schlesinger says in the ** Encyclo- 
piedia Britannica (xx, 676). See my “ Studies in Oriental 
Musical Instruments/’ pp. 3-4. The monochordos hanon depicted 
in Ptolemy’s “Harmonics” (lib. ii, cap. xii) is the Asiatic pan- 
dore (Arabic, tanbur). In the Middle Ages, Western Europe 
used the ruheha (Arabic, rabdh) for the same purpose. Cousse- 
maker, “ Soriptores,” i, 152, ii, 462, iv, 208. 

B “ Studies in Oriental Musical Instruments,” p. 65. 

»See “Revue des Etudes grecques,” viii, 371* 
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Ptolemy recorded the formula of that very scale as that 
of the enharmonic scale of Eratosthenes I may per- 

haps tte allowed to state with reference to this scale of the 
tanbUr al-Baghdadi .... that its theoretical and mathe- 
matical basis with the implications that it carries with it, 
known to me, and that I can, therefore, assert with 
authority that Al-Farabi certainly did not know this basis. 
The details he has preserved belong to the practical ap- 
plicafion of the scale to the frets of the tanbtir, and to the 
tuning of the strings, not to the theory or origin of the 
scale, the significance of which, it is quite clear, escaped 
Al-Farabi just as it escaped Ptolemy.’’^^ 

What is the upshot of all this? The merest dabbler 
in Greek music knows all about Ptolemy’s reference to the 
enharmonic genus of Eratosthenes.^^ As to its origin, I 
hftve, thrown out a hint in my “Influence of Music from 
Arabic Sources,” which may be worth considering.^^ Miss 
Schlesinger’s a priori argument concerning what Al- 
Farabi “did not know,” will hardly carry weight with 
those who are acquainted with the writings of “ The 
Second Teacher” (i.e., the successor of Aristotle). Al- 
Farabi was “ quite a good mathematician,”^^ and the author 
of several treatises on pure and applied mathematics.^^ 


20 Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, loc. cit. 

Ptolemy, “Harm.,” ii, 14. 

Proceedings of the Musical Association,” Session lii, 121. 

” Encyclopaedia of Islam,” ii, 54. 

Among his mathematical works were: ‘‘An Introduction to 
Geometry,” “A Commentary on the Elements of Euklid ” and 
“A Commentary on the Almagest of Ptolemy.” He also wrote 
other treatises on astronomy, optics, and mechanics (?). See 
Steinschneider’s “Al-Farabi” in “ Memoires de I’Academie Im- 
periale des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg,” viie serie, tome xiii, 
No, 4. 
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At any rate, he knew Euklid’s “Elements” (Arab., “ Ista- 
qisat ”) too well to deserve this censure*, and a perusal of 
the particular section of his “ Kitab al-Musiqi,” which deals 
with the tanbur aUBaghdadt^ will certainly confirm my 
statement. 

The scale of the tanbiir aUBaghdadl belonged especi^ 
ally to the Semitic East. It was perhaps the very parent 
of the Enharmonic genus of Greece, which, we must not 
forget, was introduced by Olympos, a Phrygian}^ ^ 


^5J>Jutarch, “ D© musica,’^ xi, 
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IBN MISJAH AND HIS INNOVATIONS, 

I HAVE already indicated that Ibn Misjah (d. c. 705- 
714) was responsible for introducing Byzantine as 
well as Persian theories into Arabian music of Al- 
Hijaz,^ the former being borrowed from the asjnkhusiyya 
(sso-mx^tciTat), as we are expressly told. Among the in- 
novations probably, were the Courses ” (sing., majrd)^ 
and, seemingly, the Pythagorean scale.^ At the same time, 
I pointed out that in all probability the Arabs of Syria 
and Al-Hira already possessed the Pythagorean scale,*’ 
and that it was not unlikely that Al-Hijaz (i.e., Mecca) 
actually got a foretaste of the Pythagorean system when 
it borrowed the IrSqian or Persian 'ud (lute) about the 
close of the sixth century.^ The system built up by Ibn 
Misjah is the one which I have termed the "Old Arabian 
System” so as to distinguish it from a "Pre-Islamic Sys- 


i See ante pp. 56-7, ‘‘Musical Standard/’ xxvii, p. 30, a. 
^See my “ Hist, of Arabian Music,” p. 71. 

5 See ante p. 51 and Appendix 21. 

4 See my “Hist, of Arabian Music,” p. 69, and “Studies in 
Oriental Musical Instruipents,” p. 62, 
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tern.” The former was the system which obtaineid (with 
some additions) in the time of Ishaq al-Mausili (d. 850). 

It was for the purpose of showing that there was a 
native system of music in vogue in the second half of 
the seventh century that I introduced the passage con- 
cerning Ibn Misjah. I quoted the opinion of J. P. N. 
Land that the importations of Ibn Misjah were engrafted 
on the older system. “I am not aware/’ says Miss 
Schlesinger, “that Land has given any indications of 
what this system is.”^ That Land has hinted what the 
scale of this older system may have been may be con- 
firmed by reference to his “ Recherches sur Thistoire de 
la gamme arabe.”^ It was evolved, says Land, from the 
scale which Al-Farabi still found subsisting in the tenth 
century on the tanbur aUBaghdadl or tanbur aUmlzdnl. 
Perhaps the old Arabian lute with the accordatura 
C — D — G — a, had this scale in a modified form 
originally. 

Except for the innovations already hinted at, Arabian 
music kept to its national system, which made it distinct 
from that of Byzantium and Persia. It is to be noticed 
that Ibrahim al-Mausili, the father of Ishaq al-Mausili, 
learned both Arabian and Persian music (ghinCC) whilst 
in Al-Raiy in Northern Persia.^ Obviously, the two 
countries had different systems at this time. There is also 
a story told of Ishaq al-Mausili recognising Byzantine 
music when he heard it, and the circumstance goes to prove 


5 “ Musical Standard,” xxvii, p. 44, b. 
• Land, “Recherches,” sect. 7. 

“ Kitab al-Aghani,” v, 3. 
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the dissimilarity between Arabian and Byzantine music.^ 
Finally, Al-Kindi states quite plainly that Arabian, 
Byzantine and Persian music possessed features quite 
(!istinctive from each other.^ 

There are two words of technical' import in the passage 
quoted anent Ibn Mis j ah which call for attention. The 
words are nagham and nabarat^ and they have been trans- 
lated as “modes” and “intervals.” ISIagham (or naghpi) 
sometimes occurs as a singular, the plural being angham, 
and perhaps, strictly speaking, it ought to stand for 
“melody,” “song,” although it is used also for a “musical 
sound” (= “note”),^^^ In the Ibn Misjah passage, how- 
ever, the word nagham^^ is the plural of naghmay which, 
with the Arabic theorists of music, stood for a “musical 
sound” (=(f>6oyy6sy Not unfrequently, however, it had 
the meaning of “mode,”^^ just as the Greek roVos had a 
similar double usage.^^ 


^Ihid,, V, 57. 

Berlin MS.,” 5530, fol. 29, v, 30. 

See my ‘‘ Arabic Musical MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” pp. 
11, 14-15, 17. 

^^The Maghribi vocalisation was nigharn. See Al-Farabi’s 
‘^Ihsa’ al-‘Ulum ” (Escorial MS., No. 646, fol. 38, v), and the 
thirteenth century “ Vocabulista in Arabico.” 

In the thirteenth century “ Vocabulista in Arabico,” naghma 
(plur., naghmdt, nigham) stands for “modus.” 

Kosegarten (“Lib. Cant.,” 10) translates nagham as “ modu- 
Jatio,” but cf. p. 37. Caussin de Perceval (“ Journal Asiatique,” 
Nov. -Dec., 1873, p. 416) has “sons.” Land (“Remarks,” p. 156) 
has “ sounds.” Collangettes (“ Journal Asiatique,” Nov. -Dec., 
11K)4, p. 370) has “notes.” Ribera (“La Musica de las Canti- 
gas,” 23) has “tonos.” 
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Nabarai (sing., nabra) has been taken in its literal sig- 
nification by Kosegarten, Caussin de Perceval, Land and 
Ribera, to mean '' liftings of the voice.” This is simply 
the definition of the Arabic lexicographers.^^ I h^ave pre« 
f erred to use the word ‘‘intervals.” 


“ Taj al-‘Arus.” It Is repeated by a native writer on Ara- 
bian music, ^asan Husni ‘Abd al-Wahab, “ Le developpement 
de la musique arabe en Oriente, Espagne, et Tunisie.’’ (Tunis, 
1918 .) 
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THE ACCORDATURA OF THE LUTE. 

T he late J. P. N. Land once suggested that the Per- 
sian lute at the time of the Arab conquest had but 
two strings, called the bamm and zlr} Against 
this, however, there is to be urged the statement of Khalid 
al-Fayyad (d. c. 718) that the lute of Barbad, the favour- 
ite minstrel of the Sasanid monarch, Khusrau Parwiz, had 
four strings.^ Some colour could be lent to Land’s theory, 
however, since Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi (d. 940) refers to a two- 
stringed lute Cud) in the seventh century, and its strings 
are given the Persian names mentioned above.^ It was 
the circumstance of there being two strings that also per- 
suaded Land that the Persian lute at this period was 
really a tanbur or f and ore. This can scarcely be correct, 
seeing that we have the testimony of Sasanid art which 
clearly delineates a lute.^ 

The Arabs of Al-Hijaz borrowed the ‘Iraqian or Persian 
'tid about the close of the sixth century, as we have seen 
(p. 52). Prior to this, they used, in common with the 


iLand, “Remarks,” 157, 160, scg. 

2 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1899, p. 59. 
« Iqd al-Farid,” iii, 181. 

4 Dalton, “Treasures of the Oxus,” 190. 
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Arabs of the interior, lutes of a different type, known as 
the mizhaty kirdriy and muwattar,^ 

In the early years of the eighth century (720-4) we 
know that the Arabs generally were using a four-stringed 
lute.^ Whether the latter device was borrowed from 
Persia, or whether it was an indigenous innovation, can- 
not be said with certainty, but the fact that the lowest 
and highest strings were given the Persian names of baynm 
and zlTy whilst the third and second strings carried the 
Arabic names of 7 nathlath and mathndy would seem to 
point to an Arabian original modified perhaps by the 
adoption of a Persian accordatura. At first, it would 
seem, the accordatura was designed so as to simply reach 
the octave, hence the tuning was, C — D — G — a. Later, 
however, a new accordatura of fourths was introduced, 
A — D — G — c, which, by means of a shift, gave the double 
octave. 

This latter accordatura was the normal method for seven 
hundred years at least, certainly from Ishaq al-Mausili 
(d. 850) to Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435). At the same time, special 
tunings were adopted for particular purposes, but they 
are described as ‘"makeshifts” by Al-Kindi (d. c. 874). 
Three special tunings are mentioned, and they consisted 
of an alteration of the low A string (bamm) to G, B, or 
C. In the ninth century, a fifth string called hadd was 
adopted by Ziryab in Al-Andalus, and a simliar device 
is postulated in the East by both Al-Kindi and Al-Farabi. 
In this new departure the tuning by “ fourths ” was still 
maintained. 


^Farmer, ^'History of Arabian Music, pp. 15, 16. 
6 ‘aqd al-Farid,” iii, 201. 


17 
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Side by side with this accordatura there still subsisted, 
among the Western Arabs, the older accordatura of 
C — D — G — a (implying a different fretting, if fretted), 
which only reached the octave. It is to be found in the 
Maghribi “ MaVifat al-naghamat al-thaman ” treatise. 

On the question of the accordatura of the Arabian lute 
in the days of Ishaq al-Mausili, Miss Schlesinger states 
that Ishaq was responsible for an innovation ” in the 
accordatura of the lute, which was, she says, A — D — a — d,^ 
and further that Yahya ibn ‘Ali, the pupil of Ishaq, actu- 
ally '"missed the significance of this so-called innova- 
tionl'^ and that even the modern writer on Arabian music, 
Jules Rouanet, "has not noticed this!'^ Furthermore, we 
are told further that Al-Isfahani also ascribed this ac- 
cordatura to Ishaq, but that he, too, had not noted its 
"real significance.''^'^ Finally, "Mr. Farmer clearly be- 
trays the fact that^ like Yahyd^ he has not grasped the 
significance of Ishaq's tuning."^^ Perhaps it is advisable 
to state quite definitely at this point, that the reason why 
all these people (save Al-Isfahani, who does not refer to 
it!) missed the significance ” of Ishaq’s accordatura is — 
that it did not exist. 

^ Miss Schlesinger’s notes are, G — C — g — j. It is a matter of 
taste or convenience whether one makes the lowest string (bammj 
“A,” as with Collangettes and myself, or with Land, or 

It is, however, of importance that the strings should be 
shown in the proper position. My critic has reversed their order. 
The hamm or lowest string should be on the lefty and not on the 
right. See my arrangement on p. 283. 

^ “ Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, pp. 46, a, 96, b. 

9 Musical Standard,” xxvii, p. 45, b. 
io “ Musical Standard,” xxvii, p. 63, b. 
inbid.y p. 134, b. 
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For her evidence of this innovation of Ishaq aLMausili 
my critic relies on a passage from the article on Arabian 
music by Jules Rouanet in Lavignac’s ‘‘ Encyclop6die de 
la musique” (iv, 2701), which professes to be a translation 
from the '^Risalat al-Musiqi*’ of Yahya ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Yahya (d. 912).^* The passage given by Rouanet is not a 
translation but a mere resume, and even then it is mislead- 
ing and incorrect. For instance, Rouanet quotes Yahya 
ibn *Ali as follows : “ We will repeat what Ishaq and Ibra- 

him have said, and will show the difference which exists 
between the singers who, like Ishaq, have known and. prac- 
tised music, and the musicians who assert that there’ are 
eighteen notes.” 

What Yahya ibn ’Ali does actually say, and I quote 
from the text, is this: '‘We will explain what Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim al-Mausili, the freedman, has named among the 
sounds (aswdt), some of which he drew up in the ‘course* 
(majrd) of the ‘middle finger* (wustd) and some in the 
‘course’ of the ‘third finger’ (binsir), and the disagree- 
ment between the Masters of Arabian music ( ghind') like 
Ishaq (and it seems that he is one of those who unite 
theory with practice and performance) and the Masters of 


Students are warned against placing too much reliance on 
this article by Rouanet. It abounds in errors (some, however, 
purely typographical), and its author has used and quoted Kiese- 
wetter, Fetis, Caussin de Perceval, Barbier de Meynard, Land, 
Carra de Vaux, Collangettes, Ronzevalle, and others, quite un- 
critically and without proper acknowledgment. 

give Miss Schlesinger’s translation from Rouanet, ‘‘Musi- 
cal Standard,’' xxvii, p, 45, a. 
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[Greek] music (musiql),^^ who assert that there are 
eighteen [sounds]/’^^ 

The particular sentence upon which Miss Schlesinger 
has based her reasons for accrediting Ishaq with the ac- 
cordatura A — D — a — d, runs thus in Rouanet’s article.^^ 
“ These two strings [bamm and mathlath'\ only gave the 
notes of the higher strings \inathnd and zli\ an octave 
lower.*’ There is, however, no passage in the treatise in 
question that is quite identical with that given here. The 
nearest to it, and it is obviously the one intended, reads 
as follows : “ Certainly the viaihlath and bamm [strings] 

do not originate a note, because they [the people] found 
every note in them occurring in the mathnd and ztr 
[strings]. And that is because the open string ( mutlaq) 
of the matklath is like the first finger (sabbdba) upon the 
zlr^ and the first finger of the ^nathlath is like the third 
(binsir) upon the zlr^ and the second finger (wustd) of 
the matklath is like the fourth finger (khinsir) upon the 
zlr ’* 

The correspondences given between the notes of the 
bamm and matklath and those of the mathnd and zlr 
prove conclusively the fallacy of my critic’s contention, 
and her idea of segregating the theory of Ishaq from that 
of Yahya on this point is not justified by the treatise. 
However, Miss Schlesinger cannot blame Rouanet or any- 


The word rtiuslqf, when it was first adopted from the Greek, 
stood for the science of music as the Arabs had learnt it from the 
Greeks, as distinct from their own practical theory (Him aUghind^J. 
British Museum MS.,’’ Or. 2361, fol. 233, v. 
^^Lavignac’s “ Ency. de la mus.,” iv, 2701. ‘^Musical Stan- 
dard,” xxvii, p. 45. 

17 Brit, Mus. MS.,” Or. 2361, fol. 237. 
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one else for her opinions on the Christian origin of Ishaq’s 
accordance, which, in view of her circumstantial account 
of it, had better be noticed. 

Miss Schlesinger says that ‘‘the accordance of Ishaq’s 
lute REVEAI.S ITS CHRISTIAN MONASTIC ORI- 
GIN,” and to show “the manner in which Ishaq came 
upon the scale used upon his lute” she retails certain 
“ significant passages ” from Al-Isf ahani via Kosegarten.^^ 

“ In a passage,” she says, “ . . . . which tells of the poet 
Ka‘b al-Ashqari, we read : ‘ This is a song (cantilena) 
which, they say, he composed to the mdlekos mode of the 
melodia (or musical mode), which he had heard from the 
monks.’ Kosegarten then relates that : Al-Aswad ibn 
‘Umara, the poet, says, as recorded by Al-Isfahani : ‘To 
these little verses one, Hijazi, fitted a certain monkish 
melody.’ ” 

The name mdlekos, she says, “ may be a modification of 
the Greek adjective malakosT She also points to the ex- 
istence of a rag (mode) in India called mdlkos, founded 
on the Mixolydian, and says : “ If, as I believe, some of 
the Persian and Arabian singers used the real ancient 
modes, which were akin — as were those of ancient Hin- 
dustan — to those of ancient Greece, then we see here in- 
dicated how the Christian monks taught the Arabs to ac- 
commodate these modes to the modified form used in the 
early Greek Church, and to tune their lutes in accordance 
with this form, as had evidently been the case with 
Ishaq.”^® 


iS Kosegarten, “Lib. Cant.,’' 200. “ Kitab al-Aghani," xiii, 

13-14, 64. 

“ Musical Standard,” xxvii, p. 97, b, 98, a. 
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Unfortunately, my critic has misunderstood the Al- 
Isfahani-Kosegarten passages. 

In his life of Ka‘b al-Ashqari, Al-Isfahani speaks of a 
song set to music by Malik al-Tai’, and then goes on to 
say, in the Latin translation of Kosegarten, “ est can- 
tilena^ quam Mdlekum ad modum melodice^ quam ex man- 
achis audiverat^ composuisse ferunt!^ This, in the ori- 
ginal Arabic, would read in English : “ This is a song 
which, they say, Malik [al-Tai*] composed to a melody 
which he had heard from the monks.” My critic has 
turned poor Malik into a mode ! The other passage, from 
the life of Al-Aswad ibn ^Umara, is given by Kosegarten 
thus : “ Dtiobus illis versiculis Hidschasensis qiiidam ap- 
tavit cantus quendam monachicum!^ Anglicised, this 
reads: ''To these two little verses some Hijazian has 
adapted a monkish song.”^^ 

We see therefore that there is nothing about a mdlekos 
mode, nor any mention of an "accordance” or "theory” 
being borrowed by the Arabs from the Christian monks. 
All that is recorded is that seme Arab musicians used 
monkish themes in their songs, just as Ishaq himself in- 
troduced the chant of a muezzin, and Ibn Suraij a negro 
melody.*^ 


^^Even Kosegarten does not give a precise translation. 
Kitab al-Aghani,** v, 69, vi, 80, 
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ISHAQ AL-MAU 5 ILI. 

I SHAQ AL-MAU§ILI (d. 850) was one of the greatest 
musicians in the annals of Arabian music. His 
father, Ibrahim al-Mausili (d. 804), also a musician, 
was a Persian by parentage, but an Arab by birth and 
edncation^ seeing that he was born at Al-Kufa, adopted 
and reared by the Banu Tamim, and received his earliest 
musical education at Al-Mausil, hence his surnames Al- 
Tamimi and Al-Mausili. Ishaq, his son, happened to be 
born at Al-Raiy, in Northern Persia, where his father had 
gone to prosecute his studies in both Persian and Arabian 
music} Ishaq, as a mere child, accompanied his father to 
Baghdad, where the latter soon became famous. We know 
almost every step in Ishaq’s education. He was taught 
the Qur'an by Al-Kisa’i arid Al-Farra, the “traditions” 
by Hushaim ibn Bushair, and history and belles lettres 
by Al-Asma'i and Abu ‘Ubaida al-Muthanna. In music, 
he was taught, not “mainly” by his father, as Miss 


i “ Kitab al-Agbani.^’ v, 3. 
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Schlesinger says, but by his uncle Zalzal and 'Atika bint 
Shudba, both of whom were famous musicians.® 

It has been found necessary to emphasise the question 
of Ishaq’s family, birth, and education, because my 
critic has placed considerable importance on his 
Persian farentage in her criticism of my statement about 
Ishaq and the “Old Arabian system.”^ All that was 
Persian about Ishaq was that his grandfather came from 
Persia. 

Ishaq al-Mausili was a man of wide culture who won a 
reputation, quite apart from music, as a poet, litterateury 
philologist, and jurisconsult. His library was one of the 
largest in Baghdad, and was especially rich in works on 
Arabic philology from Ishaq’s own hand.-^ Some forty 
works were written by him, and seventeen of these con- 
cerned music or musicians. Unfortunately, not a solitary 
exemplar of these latter works has as yet been discovered. 
The author of the “Fihrist” {c. 988) praises Ishaq as “a 
recorder of poetry and antiquities, .... a poet, clever in 
the art of music (ghind')y and versatile in the sciences.”^ 
Yahya ibn ‘Ali (d. 912) says of him : “ Ishaq was the most 
learned of the people of his time in music, and the most 


2 “ Kitiib al-Agliani,’’ v. 54. Miss Schlesinger makes Zalzal a 
singer Musical Standard,^’ xxvii, p. 62, b). He was a lutenist, 
singing not being his forte. (See my ‘‘ Hist, of Arabian Music,” 
p. 118.) Rouanet (op. cit., p. 2,693), borrowing from Caussin de 
Perceval (“Journal Asiatique,” Nov.-Dee., 1873, p. 548), whom 
he misreads, shows Zalzal performing on the zamr (reed-pipe), 
and his companion, Barsauma, on the ^ud (lute). It should be 
vice versa. 

5 “ Musical Standard,” xxvii, p. 46. 

4 Ibn Khallikan, “ Biog. Diet.,” i, 185. 

5 “ Al-Fihrist,” 141. 
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accomplished of them in all its branches, and the best per- 
former on the lute and most of the other instruments of 
music/’ 

Miss Schlesinger is contemptuous of Ishaq al-Mausili. 
“Ishaq,” she says, “was a proficient lute-player and singer 
— not a brilliant one, since it took him ten years to mem- 
orise his scale and fingering on the lute.”^ The statement 
is hardly correct, although it is Jules Rouanet who would 
seem to have been responsible for her making it. In the 
first place, the quotation is torn from its context, and 
further, its implication is misunderstood, as will be shown. 

The proper passage occurs in the “ Kitab al-Aghani,” 
which describes a scene during one of those brilliant 
soirees musicales at the court of Al-Wathiq (d. 847)/ The 
dexterity and proficiency of lutenists both past and pre- 
sent were under discussion, and Ishaq al-Mausili declared 
that his uncle Zalzal (d. 799) was a superior performer 
to Mulahiz, who was then the doyen of his craft. The 
latter, who was present during the discussion, was piqued 
at this criticism, and Ishaq himself was dragged into com- 
parison. Ishaq, although nearly eighty years of age, and 
long out of practice as a lutenist, accepted the challenge, 
and turning to Mulahiz, asked him to disaccord (shaw^ 
wash) his lute, and then hand him the instrument. Mula- 
hiz did so, and as soon as Ishaq had taken the lute into 
his hands he struck the strings to ascertain its contin- 
gencies. Having done this, he again turned to Mulahi? 
and asked him to sing. Mulahiz then began a song, and 


“ Musical Standard,” xxvii, p. 46, line 55. Cf. line 1. 
7 “ Kitab al-Aghani,” v, 57-8. 
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Ishaq accompanied him on the lute which had been thrown 
into disaccordance, following the singer’s melody pre- 
cisely, up and down the frets (dasatln) of the lute with- 
out a wrong note!^ Al-Wathiq and the court were as- 
tounded at this coup de maitre, and Ishaq thereupon 
related the following. 

Barbad (Fahlidh), the famous minstrel of the Sasanid 
monarch Khusrau Parwiz (d. 628), found on one occasion, 
at the very moment when he was about to perform before 
the court, that his lute had been interfered with and 
thrown into disaccordance. Being a clever lutenist, how- 
ever, Barbad played his instrument just as it was, with- 
out exhibiting the slightest embarrassment. It was the 
desire to emulate the example of Barbad, said Ishaq on 
the above occasion, that led him to devote himself to the 
complete mastery of the lute. This took him ten years 
to accomplish, but what was achieved was something far 
different from what has been referred to by Miss 
Schlesinger. In the scales alone, an ordinary lutenist had 
to master the eight melodic modes (asdbt')y the compound 
modes (adwdr)^ which were made up of the first tetra- 
chord of one mode and the second tetrachord of another, 
as well as the transposition scales ( tabaqat). These had 
to be learned not only in the normal accordance, but in 
at least three special tunings. Ishaq, we are told, ac- 
quired in this way so complete a knowledge of the ac- 
cordances (taswiyydt)^ frets (dasdiln)^ and scales (taba- 


sin** Traits des rapports musicaiix,’^ by Baron Carra de Vaux, 
this feat is related of an ** Ishaq Zolzol ” (Zalzal). The learned 
Arabist appears to have misread the text. 
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qdt)^ that there was not a solitary note whose position 
( mauda') was unknown to him in any circumstance. 

To have arrived at the height of technical skill as a 
lutenist that is credited to Ishaq by all the annalists, an 
apprenticeship of ten years was certainly not too long. 
In Western Europe, two hundred years later, as Guido 
of Arezzo informs us, it took ten years for choristers to 
learn to sing from music? 

The ability of Ishaq as a theorist is also in question. 
“ It is clear,” says my critic, “ that Ishaq was no theorist,” 
and in proof of this statement a story is quoted from the 
article by Jules Rouanet already mentioned, who himself 
took it from Caussin de Perceval,^^ but truncated it ! It 
is as follows : 

*'The Amir Muhammad once asked Ishaq this ques- 
tion : If a fifth string were added to the lute, in order 
to obtain the extra high note which you call the tenth and 
last of the scale, what is the position on that string which 
would give that note? Ishaq was unable to answer the 
question [a very simple matter — K. S.] and suggested to 
a friend that the Amir probably got the idea from some 
ancient treatise he had been reading,” etc. 

When we read the original, however, a different light 
dawns on the scene. Here is the story direct from the 
"Kitab al-Aghani”: 


^Gerbert, Scriptores,’’ ii, 43. 

Journal Asiatique,’' Nov.-Dee., 1873, pp. 68S-9. 

Miss S. gives a page reference to the “ Kitab al-Aghani,’’ 
which she borrows from Rouanet, who borrowed from Caussin de 
Perceval. The latter was quoting from a MS., but there has been 
a printed edition of the work since 1868. 
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“‘All ibn Yahya al-Munajjim^^ said: 'I was with Ish^q 
ibn Ibrahim ibn Mus'ab when he asked Ishaq al-Mausili 
(or else it was Muhammad ibn Al-Hasan ibn Mus‘ab who 
asked) in my presence, he said : ‘ O Abu Muhammad [the 
surname of Ishaq al-Mausili], if one made on the lute a 
fifth string for [reaching] the high note which is the tenth 
in your method, where would you be fingering it on it?’ 
{lit. 'where would you be going out from it?’). Ishaq 
was annoyed for a long time [at this] and his ears became 
red (and they were of enormous size), for when anything 
like this befell him they [his ears] reddened, and his tem- 
per was great. He then said to Muhammad ibn Al- 
Hasan : ' The answer in regard to this is not with words, 
but with playing. If you could play I would show you 
where the fingering would be.’ And he [Muhammad] held 
his peace, for he was an Amir, and he had received an 
answer from him [Ishaq] which was not pleasing. Yet he 
dealt lightly with him. 

“ ‘All ibn Yahya [al-Munaj jim] says : ‘ He [Ishaq] came 
to me and said, ‘O Abu’l-Hasan, this man [the Amir] has 
asked me about the thing that you have heard, but his 
knowledge did not originate with the like of him. It is 
something that he has read in the writings of the Ancients 
[the Greeks], as it has come to my knowledge that the 
translators with them [the Amir’s family] translate books 
on music ( musiql) for them. So if anything of this comes 


He was the father of the music theorist, Yal^ya ibn ^Ali ibn 
Yal;iya, and died in the year 888. He was a pupil of Isl^aq al- 
Mau^ill in music, and the author of a biography of this virtuoso 
entitled “ Kitab akhbar Is^aq ibn Ibrahim.^’ See my “History 
of Arabian Music,’* p. 167. 
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your way, then give it to me/ And I promised him that 
I would do this, but he died before anything was avail- 
able/’-^^ 

This proper version of the story shows us that Ishaq 
was quite able to answer the question of the Amir, but 
he was dealing with a questioner who was ignorant of 
the technique of lute-playing. Further, Ishaq looked 
upon the matter as “baiting/’ and answered accordingly. 
I'his was an ordeal which the virtuoso frequently had to 
submit to at the hands of courtiers, but Ishaq always had 
a “trump card” to play, according to those who relate 
the stories. Of course, one recalls that even Guido of 
Arezzo (d. c, 1050) admitted to Brother Michael, that there 
were points in his method that he found difficult to ex- 
plain on paper, which could be made quite clear viva 
voce!^^ 

We now come to the question of my statement concern- 
ing the “Old Arabian System” which, I had said, was 
“recast” by Ishaq al-Mausili.^^ It is not my intention 
to deal with the various systems of Arabian music, as my 
concern here is simply to dispose of some erroneous points 
already raised.^^ In the first place, the “ Old Arabian 
System ” was not the “ Pre-Islamic System ” as Miss 
Schlesinger infers. The former was the one laid down 


i3‘‘Kitab al-Agham,’’ v, 53. 
i^Gerbert, Scriptores,** ii, 43. 

See ante p. 59. 

I propose to issue a history of the Arabian systems of music 
as a companion volume to my “ History of Arabian Music ” (Luzac 
and Co., London). 
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by Ibn Misjah — a native system modified by Byzantine 
and Persian borrowings, as already pointed out.^^ It was 
this system that was “recast” by Ishaq al-Mausili, as we 
shall see.^® 

An error that Miss Schlesinger has made in this 
discussion is in postulating that a “ system ” or “ theory ” 
of music simply means the scale ! That the Arabs were 
using the Pythagorean scale at the time of Ishaq and even 
earlier does not permit the deduction that Arabian music 
was identical with the Greek or Byzantine music. There 
are other things besides the scale that go to constitute a 
“ system ” or “ theory ” of music. There were the melodic 
modes (asdbi')^ compound modes (adwar, dawd'ir)^ trans- 
position scales (tabaqdt), rhythmic modes (iqd'dt)^ caesura 
(maqd(i'), glosses (zawdUd) for both the melodic and 
rhythmic modes, and the various types of composition 
(tdllf)^ both measured (mauziin) and unmeasured 
(ikhtiydrl). It is in these other constituent parts that go 
to make up what is called the “Old Arabian System” 
that we can discern how far Byzantine practice had not 
found acceptance with the Arabs. 

I have already said that the two “Courses” (sing., 
majrd') into which the melodic modes { asdbi) were divided, 
were probably of Byzantine origin.^® Indeed, the corres- 


See anU p. 57. 

See Appendix 31. 

i^See ante p. 57. I said “probabl.y^' advisedly, because the 
Courses might be much older. With the Arabs the majrd al- 
wusid was “feminine** and the majrd aUhinsir “masculine,** 
The idea is Chaldaan and Pythagorean. 
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pondence had already been noticed by others, including 
the late Pere Collangettes.^^ When, therefore, Miss 
Schlesinger specially points out that “ even this feature 
\the ' courses ivhich has been considered furely Ara- 
bian^ has its prototype in the very perfect system of the 
Creeksf'^^ this revelation is rather belated. 


“ Journal Asiatique/’ Juil-Aout, 1906, pp. 166-7. 
“ Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, 96, b. 
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THE BERLIN AL>KINDI MANUSCRIPTS. 

T he oldest Arab theorist of music whose actual 
works have come down to us is ALKindi (d. c. 
874), although, with the exception of what I have 
brought forward here and elsewhere,^ very little has been 
culled from this source. Until 1926, only two of his MSS. 
were known to Orientalists, the “ Risala fi khubr ta’lif 
al-alhan,” in the British Museum (Or. 2361) and the “Ris- 
ala fi ijza* khabarriya al-musiqU’ in the Berlin Staats- 
bibliothek (Ahlwardt, 5503). In the above year, how- 
ever, I attempted to identify two other MSS. at Berlin as 
Al-Kindi’s.^ One entitled “Risala fi’l-luhun” (Ahl- 
wardt, 5531), is undoubtedly from the hand of Al-Kindi, 
and the other (Ahlwardt, 5530) is most likely his also. 

The British Museum treatise is an incomplete and de- 
fective copy, but in it we get a fairly concise view of the 
theory of music under xA^ncient Greek auspices. The first 
of the Berlin MSS. mentioned above, deals fully with the 
question of rhythm and the doctrine of the “ influence of 
music.” The next Berlin treatise is one written for 


^See ray ‘‘Influence of Music: From Arabic Sources.” 

* “ Some Musical MSS. Identified” in “Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,” Jan., 1926. 
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Ahmad, the son of Khalif Al-Mu‘tasim. It concerns the 
physical and physiological aspect of sound. The last of 
the Berlin treatises is a particularly interesting document, 
although incomplete and defective. In it may be found 
sections dealing with (i) the construction of the lute, (2) 
the strings, (3) the accordatura, (4) the notes, (5) the cos- 
mical influences, and (6) the practical art of lute playing. 

These treatises enable us to say quite definitely, in spite 
of Ancient Greek and Sabaean (= Sabi’a) influences which 
are everywhere apparent in the theories of Al-Kindi, that 
A rabian theory was different from that of Bysantium and 
Persia,^ 

Another interesting point which emerges from the study 
of this last tract, is the question of the language in which 
Al-Kindi’s Greek authorities was written. Many savants 
have held that Al-Kindi was acquainted with Greek and 
was a translator from the Greek.^ In the last-mentioned 
tract Al-Kindi uses the word qlihuraf which would ap- 
pear to show that in this instance, at any rate, the author 
had been consulting a Syriac work, probably a transla- 
tion from the Greek. 


See my ‘^History of Arabian Music,” p. 151. 
i De Sacy, “Relation cle PEgypte,” p. 488. 'Wiistenfeld, 
“ Gesch. der arabischen Aerzte,” 22. Sedillot, “Hist, des 
arabes,” 340. Leclerc, “ Hist, de la Medecine arabe,” i, 136. 

5 Op. cit., fol. 24. 

18 



27. 

ARABIC TREATISES ON MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I T has already been stressed that the Arabs possessed 
treatises on musical instruments long before West- 
ern Europe.^ Since antiquity has not handed down 
a solitary work of this type, the Arabic treatises of Al- 
Kindi (d. c. 874) and Al-Farabi (d. 950) are the oldest 
works of their kind that we possess. The work of the 
former deals only with the lute Cud). The latter gives 
full details of instruments of the lute, pandore, and rebec 
class in separate sections on the W, tanbiir aUBaghdadl^ 
tanbur aUKhiirasdnl, and rabab^ as well as sufficiently 
concise references to the harp, psaltery or zither types in 
the jank (or sanj\ mi'zaf (or mizafa)^ and shdhrfid. In 
addition, the wood-wind family as represented by the 
mizmdr wahidy siirydnai and diyanaiy is dealt with.^ 

Miss Schlesinger derides the performance of Al-Farabi 
in these matters. This is hardly just. At any rate, it 
should be pointed out that Al-Farabi does not describe 


^ See ante, p. 155. 

2 See my Studies in Oriental Musical Instruments,*’ p, 57, 
for these names. 
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a guitar '' called kitharal' nor even refer to it.^ Nor does 
he speak of the frets of the tanbur aUKhurasanl producing 
‘‘seventeen intervals of one-third tone each.’’^ He does 
not say that the rabab was known as and he 

does not include the rabab among instruments with 
“ f rets."« 

Special condemnation is reserved by my critic for Al- 
Farabi’s treatment of “wind instruments” as follows. 
“Unfortunately,” says Miss Schlesinger, “ Al-Farabi omits 
the essentials in his description of flutes and reed-blown 
pipes, but it is quite certain from the particulars he has 
given that the notes of the lute, which he adapts — on 
paper — to the holes of the reed-pipe, would not result 
from the boring of the holes described.”^ 

Al-Farabi certainly omits measurements in dealing with 
the particular instruments described, although in the in- 
troduction to this section he lays it down that the length 
and diameter of tubes, as well as the size of the digit- 
holes, are material factors in determining pitch. As to the 
statement that the boring of the holes described by Al- 
Farabi do not give the notes that he mentions, it must be 
pointed out that Al-Farabi does not describe the boring of 
the holes, other than to specify their number, their position 
in a straight line or otherwise, and their equal size. That 
the notes described on the “wood-wind” of Al-Farabi do 
correspond in general to those on the lute, there can be no 


^Schlesinger, “Precursors of the Violin Family,’’ 446. 
4 Schlesinger, “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” xx, 676. 

5 Schlesinger, “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” xxii, 950. 
^Schlesinger, “Musical Standard,” xxvii, p. 62. 

^ “ Musical Standard,” xxvii, 62, b. 
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question. Fortunately, readers can judge this question 
for themselves as the entire section on the “ v^ood-wind ** 
(mazamlr) from Al-Farabi*s “ Kitab al-Musiqi” may be 
consulted in a French translation (with Arabic text) in the 
appendix to Land’s ‘‘ Recherches sur Thistoire de la 
gamme arabe.” 

Miss Schlesinger then proceeds to inform us that in one 
of the reed-pipes described by Al-Farabi there is a trace 
of “the Pre-Islamic system,” but that Al-Farabi was un- 
able to detect it, “obviously from lack of knowledge.” 
This neglect, we are told, is “ an example of how the Arab 
theorists break down and are nonplussed when dealing 
with the practice of Arab music which does not come 
within the sphere of the Greek theorists.” The reference 
to Kosegarten’s book and Al-Farabi’s manuscript being 
faulty, it cannot be deduced with certainty which pipe is 
referred to, although it would apear to be the snrydnau 
At any rate this pipe does not give a scale from which 
“the modal tetrachord, given by 5af! [al-Din 'Abd al- 
Mu’min] as Isfahan, is derived,” as she states.^ 

All the scales on the pipes given by Al-Farabi were 
“ within the sphere of the Greek theorists,” with the excep- 
tion of those which gave the Zalzalian and Persian 
(fi) thirds. As for the statement that the Arab theorists 
were nonplussed when dealing with non-Greek intervals 
such as the latter, we actually have succinct accounts as to 
how they arrived at these intervals. As to the suggested 
“ lack of knowledge” on the part of Al-Farabi it may be 


®Cf. Land, ‘‘ Recherches,’* . . . . , 128-9, 163-4. Carra de Vaux, 
Traits des rapports musicaux,” 60. 
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remarked that even if this alleged Pre-Islamic scale did 
“peep through” in the pipes, it was not the business of 
Al-Farabi to dissect it. His “Kitab al-Musiqi” was not 
an antiquarian work, but was devised to meet the needs 
of the day, and especially to codify the native music on 
ancient Greek principles, as both Land and Collangettes 
have long since pointed out.^^ It is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that Al-Farabi should have dilated on systems 
to which he was opposed. 

In comparing the development of musical instruments 
in Europe and among the Arabs Miss Schlesinger says : 
“If we turn our attention to European music, we find that 
every step in evolution is accompanied by corresponding 
developments in the musical instruments. . . . During the 
transition from the diatonic to the chromatic genus in 
Europe, every fresh urge in the direction of a chromatic 
compass was heralded or followed by a new key added to 
the flutes or to the reed-blown instruments. , , . The viol 
family enlarged its compass by tentative stretchings of 
the fingers in stopping the strings, which led eventually 
to the device of the 'shift' on the left hand of the neck. 
Many more examples might be given to show how every 
new idea that may be said to have influenced the theory 


“Remarks,’^ etc., in “Trans. Ninth Int. Cong, of Ori- 
entalists,’’ ii, 155. Collangettes, “Journal Asiatique,” Nov.- 
Dec., 1904, p. 373. Following the statement of Casiri (“ Bibl. 
Arab.-Hisp. Escur.,” i, 347) several writers have imagined that 
the Escorial codex of Al- Farabi’s “Kitab al-musiqi ” contains 
more than thirty figures of musical instruments, together with 
musical notes. It is quite an exaggeration. Cf. Russell, A., 
“Nat. Hist, of Aleppo” (1794), i, 3^. Crichton, A., “Hist, of 
Arabia,” ii, 117. 
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of music arose out of the prophetic inspiration of the 
musicians, always in advance of the practice of their 
day”^^ 

This theory, however, hardly works out successfully 
from a historical standpoint. We have the system of 
‘‘forking” or a similar device (so as to obtain the acciden- 
tals on wood-wind instruments) in existence centuries be- 
fore the so-called “transition from the diatonic to the 
chromatic genus in Europe, and it lasted long afterwards. 
Strange to say, the earliest reference to “forking” or a 
similar device that has come my way is to be found in the 
Arabic “ Kitab al-Kafi fi’l-Musiqi” by Ibn Zaila (died 
1048).^® As for the “ shift,” it existed with the 
Arabs as far back as Al-Kindi (died 874)^'^ and Yahya 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya (died 912).^^ 

My critic continues as follows : “ Now let us turn to the 
Arabs and Moors. What do we hnd? My rabdb with 
primitive bent wood bow, my zamr and bag fife from 
Northern Egypt, are all of precisely the same shape and 
structure as those represented in use among the hfty-two 
musicians of the ‘Cantigas de Santa Maria ^ (thirteenth 
century), which were introduced by the Moors into Spain. 
There is no development, no progress to be chronicled in 
all these seven centuries. The music of the Moors and 
Arabs is still purely melodic; the organum did not take 
root or develop in that soil, neither did keyboard instru- 
ments. The beautiful instruments of the lute family, rang- 


^‘Is European Musical Theory Indebted to the Arabs p. 19. 
“ Brit. Mus. MS.,” Or. 2361, fol. 236, v. Cf. Lavignac, i, 354. 
Berlin MS.,” 5530, fol. 30, v. 

Ih “Prit, Mus, MS.,” Or. 2361, fol. g37, 
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ing from the large Roman chitarrone six feet high, and 
the Paduan theorbo five feet high, to the mandoline were 
developed in Italy. The Arab lutes are still rough and 
primitive in design and execution.”^^ 

It may be true that there has been little progress musi- 
cally with the Arabs as suggested, and the reason is not 
far to seek. You cannot separate art and politics. The 
cultural and economic life of the Arabian East never re- 
covered from the sack and destruction of Baghdad in 
1258. Egypt, which maintained a vestige of the Khali- 
fate, fell into Turkish hands in 1516, when the cultural 
decline was hastened there. Western Islamic civilisation 
ceased with the fall of Granada in 1492, and in the sub- 
sequent expulsion of the Moors.^^ Under similar condi- 
tions the same results would come to any other people or 
country. Yet the question is of small import in the pre- 
sent argument because the Arabian influence on the music 
of Western Eurofe had made itself felt long before these 
events took flace. Yet it is worth while remarking that 
if an Arab were to comment on the musical instruments 
of Britain by referring merely to a primitive one-stringed 
fiddle, a tin whistle and a bagpipe, such as one might see 
with itinerant musicians in this country, he would simply 
be laughed at. Yet this is precisely what my critic does 
in reference to Arabian instruments. If it be seriously 
desired to compare the modern Egyptian Arab instru- 
ments as used by professional musicians with those of 
Europe, there will be found plenty of well constructed 


Op. cit., p. 10. 

i^See my “History of Arabian Music, Chapter VII. 
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specimens of the the kamdnja (both the afranjl^’^ and 
'ajuzl species), the qdniin, the ndyy and really beautiful 
drums and tambourines. In the Middle Ages in the East, 
the manufacture of musical instruments was carried out 
with extreme care, as we know from the “ Kanz al- 
Tuhaf.^^ Woods, reeds and other materials were very 
carefully chosen and prepared. The adornment of these 
instruments, not merely with mother-of-pearl and ivory 
(which still survives in our mandolines and banjos), but 
with delicate gold and silver work as well as precious 
stones, was specially indulged in. 

Miss Schlesinger essays to prove another point of her 
theory by introducing an instrument which was the out- 
come of the introduction of orgamim. “ The first fruit of 
this new departure (orgamim) in the music of Western 
Europe was the invention of the or ganistrum, a new musi- 
cal instrument designed specially, as the name indicates, 
for rendering the orgamim. In this instrument a new 
method of setting the strings in vibration appears for the 
first time, as far as is known at present, viz., by means of a 
rosined wheel, turned by a crank, which caused three or 
four strings to sound simultaneously.”^^ 

There would seem to be little doubt, as Canon Galpin 
points out, that the rosined wheel was suggested by the 
bow,®^ an implement which is generally acknowledged to 
have been borrowed from the East, and probably from the 


17 Or rnmi. This is the European type of violin. 

-zs “ Kanz al-Tuhaf,’^ maqala 3. 

^®0p. cit., p. 13. 

Galpin, ‘‘Old English Instruments of Music, p. 102. 
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Arabs.^ The use of the bow is implied by Al-Farabi 
(died 950),* the Ikhwan al-Safa* (tenth century),*’’ and Ibn 
Sina (d. 1037),^ which disposes of Hugo Riemann^s argu- 
ment that the fourteenth century was the earliest mention 
of bowed instruments by Orientals.^ That being so, the 
question arises that if Miss Schlesinger believes that 
“ every step in evolution is accompanied by corresponding 
develop77ients in the 77tusical instruments ” as instanced in 
organum >► 07ganistru77t, may we not apply the same line 
of argument to the Arabs? If the rosined wheel of the 
or ganistru77iy which caused several strings to sound simul- 
taneously, was the “ first fruit ” of orgamn7i in Western 
Europe, then surely there is no reason why we should not 


^ Miss Schlesinger states in her ‘‘ Precursors of the Violin Fam- 
ily p. 398 (see also her article, “ Rebab,” in the “Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica/’ xxii) : “ The Arabs declare that it was from 
the Persians they obtained the rahdhj and probably the fiddle- 
bow at the same time, but this is not stated, yet the Arab name 
for the bow Ikamdn'] is derived from the Persian.^’ I cannot 
recall any Arabic authority for the statement that the Arabs de- 
clare that they borrowed the rahdh from the Persians. On the 
other hand, there are good reasons for believing that the Arabs 
looked upon the rahdh as an indigenous production. (“ Berlin 
MS.,’^ We. 1233, fol. 47, v. See also “Bodleian MS.,’^ 1842, fol. 
78, V, where the rectangular instrument is specially referred to 
the hadawi Arabs). The Arabs have always used their own word, 
qam^ for the fiddle-bow, so that her argument, taken from 
Carl Engel (“ Early History of the Violin Family,” 13) on 
the Persian name for the fiddle-bow is valueless ! On the other 
hand, the Persians have borrowed the Arabic word zakhma for the 
plectrum, and even use the word to denote the fiddle-bow. 

^Kosegarten, “Lib Cant.,” 77. 

^Ikhwan al-Safa^, i, 92. 

-6 Ibn Sina, “India Office MS.,” No. 1811, fol. 173. 

^Riemann, “Diet. Mus.” (4th edit.), s.v. “Arabians and 
Persians.” 
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say that the bow of the rabdb^ which was capable of a 
somewhat similar action, was the result of the self-same 
prompting (the tarkib') with the Arabs ? 

We are also told that the various larger instruments of 
the lute family “did not take root or develop” among the 
Arabs or Moors, but with the Italians. I have already 
shown that the Arabs had the arch-lute, the theorbo and 
similar instruments, and have even suggested that the 
name theorbo may actually be a survival of an Arabic 
name.® It was easy enough for Italy to “develop” what 
the Arabs of Sicily and Al-Andalus had already brought 
to perfection. 


^ See Appendix 4, p. 144. 
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VILLOTEAU AND OTHERS ON THE ARABIAN 
MUSICAL INFLUENCE. 

V ILLOTEAU (died 1839) was one of the early ad- 
vocates of the Arabian influence on the theory of 
music. The resemblance between the scale of the 
Arabs and that of Guido of Arezzo (died circa 1050) led 
Villoteau to say that there was every reason to suppose 
that the latter had adopted the musical theory of the 
former. He admitted however, that it was out of the 
Greek system that the Arabian theory arose, but, he said : 
“ according to all appearances it is this latter which served 
as the model for that of Guido of Arezzo.’'^ 

Some years earlier, Sir John Hawkins (died 1789) had 
hinted at the Arabian influence. He said : “With respect 
to the theory of music, it does not appear to have been at 
all cultivated in Spain before the time of Salinas, who 
was born in the year 1513, and it is possible that this sci- 


i Villoteau, op. cit., i, 858-9. See also his “ Recherches sur 
I’analogie de la musique avec les arts,’’ i, 357. Combarieu, “La 
musique et la magie,” p. 181-2. Raouf Yekta Bey, “ Revue Musi- 
cale,” 15 Avril, 1908. Soriano-Fuertes (“Hist, de la musica 
Espaiiola,” i, 152) says that Guido of Arezzo studied in Cata- 
lonia, where Gerbert acquired his “ Arabian sciences,” and sug- 
gests that it was here that Guido acquired his knowledge of the 
solfeggio. “ S.I.M.G.,” i^ 553, 
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ence, as in those of geometry and astronomy, in physics 
and other branches of learning, the Arabians, and those 
descended from them might be the teachers of the 
Spaniards.*'^ 

A century later, Oscar Fleischer also asked if there were 
not some influence upon Spanish music theory to be 
ascribed to the Arabs, seeing that France was quoting Al- 
Farabi in the thirteenth century.^ Of course, there were 
several Spanish theorists prior to Salinas (died 1590)/ 
Two outstanding names are those of Raimiindo Lull (died 
1315), and Ramos de Pareja (died circa 1521), although 
perhaps, neither of them actually wrote in Spain. What 
benefits these writers could have derived from the teach- 
ings of the Arabs we can only conjecture. Lull was cer- 
tainly an Arabist, and it might be conceded that he would 
be conversant with what the Arabs had to impart in this 
science. In Lull’s definition of music, Musica est 
duplex : naturalis et artificialis^' we may perhaps have an 
echo of Al-Farabian teaching.^ We see this definition 


® Hawkins, “ A General History .... of Music, bk. ix, chap. 83. 

5 “ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft,’^ iv, 277. Sori- 
ano-Fuertes appears to think that Al-Farabi’s “ Kitab al-musiql ’’ 
was a textbook in the Spanish Christian schools. “ Hist, de la 
Musica Espanola,” i, 89. Neue Nahrung erhielten diese alle- 
gorisierenden Bestrebungen durch das Eindringen arabischer Ele- 
mente im 10. bis 12. Jahrhundert.” Abert, Die Musikan- 
schauung des Mittelalters,^^ pp. 143, 169, 175, ' % ^ 

A For early Spanish theorists see Riano, Notes on Early 
Spanish Music,’^ p. 70. 

fiRaimundo Lull, “Opera’’ (1617), p. 209. Cf. Regino Pru- 
miensis (Gerbert, “ Script.,” i, 232, ^). For the older classical 
definitions see Aristoxenos (Meibom, i, 1) ; Aristeides (Mei- 
bom, ii, 7, 207); Boethius, i, 2; Cassiodorus (Gerbert, “Script.,” 
i, 16) ; Isidore (Gerbert, “ Script.,” i, 21). 
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also in his contemporary Johannes iEgidius Zamorensis 
{circa 1270), a Spanish theorist who was acquainted with 
the writings of Constantine the African (died 1087), one 
of the early translators of Arabic works into Latin.^ 

The definition of Al-Farabi may perhaps be traced as 
early as Johannes Cotto, whose ‘^Epistola ad Fulgen- 
tium*’ has had the date circa iioo assigned to it, and also 
as late as Adam de Fulda {circa 1490)/ If the definition 
in Johannes Cotto is Al-Farabian, it may enable us to fix 
the date of his epistle a little later. Al-Farabi’s “ Ihsa’ 
al-‘Ulum” does not appear to have made its debut in 
Latin as “ De Scientiis ” or De Divisione Omnium Sci- 
entiarum” until the mid twelfth century, when John of 
Seville and Gerard of Cremona made their versions. At 
the same time we must not overlook the fact that a mere 
definition could have been transmitted orally by Euro- 
pean students who had imbibed the “Arabian sciences.’* 
If Johannes Cotto was English, as has been generally ac- 
cepted, one might point to Petrus Anfusi {circa 1106), 
Adelard of Bath {circa 1130), Robert of Retine {circa 
1 1 41), or Abraham ben Ezra {circa 1158-9) as possible 
media? 

A reference by Mr. J. B. Trend to the influence of the 


®(ierl»ert, Script.,’^ ii, 378, 392. See ante p. 36. 

7 Wooldridge, op. cit., i, 77. Cf. Grove’s '‘Diet.,’’ s.v. Ger- 
bert, "Script.,” iii, 333. 

s See my "Arabian Influence on Musical Theory,” pp. 12-18. 
Many English students were to be found in Spain in the twelfth 
century, and John of Seville wrote a work specially for two Eng- 
lishmen there, named Gauco and William. See Haskins, " Medi- 
Ksval Science,” 127. 
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gipsy on Spanish music,® leads me to introduce at this 
point the question of the origin of the gipsies which may 
have interest. ‘‘The gipsy tribes,” says Mr. Trend, ‘‘came 
from the East.” Their origin however is shrouded in 
mystery. Many years ago the famous Dutch orientalist, 
M. de Goeje, explained the origin of the name Tsigan or 
Tzigane from the Persian chang (a harp) or the Arabic 
zanj (the Blacks). It has been pointed out however that 
the proper form of the word was Atzigan or Atzingany a 
name derived from the Athinganoi mentioned by the By- 
zantine historians in the ninth century. What was far 
more interesting in the theories of M. de Goeje was his 
account of the passage of the gipsies from Chaldaea 
through Asia Minor into Europe. 

In the days of Khalif Al-Ma’mun (813-33) and Al- 
Mu'tasim (833-42), we read of an Indian community oc- 
cupying the marshlands between Al-Basra and Al-Wasit 
in Chaldaea. They were called by the Arabs the Zutts^ a 
word derived, it would seem, from the Sanscrit jati 
(properly yati\ At this period, the Zutts were a serious 
menace to the state by reason of their lawless behaviour, 
and an expedition was sent against them. After several 
months’ hostilities, the Zutts capitulated, and in January, 
835, dressed in their national costume, and to the music of 
their national instruments, they were transported to Ana- 
zarba on the Byzantine frontier. Twenty years later, we 
are told, they entered Asia Minor, under the name of the 
AthinganpiP 


Trend, ‘‘The Music of Spanish History,” 32-3. 
de Goeje, “Memoire sur les migrations des Ziganes h 
tr avers PAsie ” (1903). 
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So far M. de Goeje. The question arises however: 
“How did the Zutis come to settle in Chaldaea?” A 
reasonable explanation of this may perhaps be found in 
the “Raudat al-§afa’” of the Persian historian, Mirkh- 
wand (died 1498). This author relates that the Persian 
Sasanid monarch, Bahram Ghur (died 438) colonised ten 
thousand singers and dancers from Hindustan “all over 
the country/’ Mirkhwand says that the fats (Zuits) were 
descended from them, and that not one of them could be 
found who was not a musician.^^ Probably, the Zuits had 
been in their marshland colony since the days before Islam 
when the Persian dihqan held sway in Chaldaea. 

Gipsy music is oriental, and where we see it, perhaps to 
the best advantage, in the Balkans, it carries many of the 
salient features of Arabo-Turkish music. The gipsy 
schetra (violin) derives its name from the Persian sitara. 
When therefore Mr. Trend tells us that “ Southern Spanish 
song is probably more influenced by the gipsies, who still 
remain in the country and sing, than by the Moors, who 
have been gone for three hundred years,” it simply means 
that the gipsy influence is actually a reinforcement of the 
oriental idiom that had already impregnated the music of 
the southern half of the Iberian peninsula during the 
Arab occupation.^^ 


Mirkhwand, Raudat al-§afa’,” i, ii, 357. See the Persian 
text in “ Histoire des Sassanides ” (Paris, 1843), p. 217. 

^^Chavarri, “ Musica Popular Espanola’' (1927), 24-6. 
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THE ARABIC TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GREEK. 

I N reply to my statement that “ between the eighth and 
eleventh centuries the Arabs had translated from 
the Greek many musical treatises hitherto unknown 
to Western Europe,” Miss Schlesinger says : ^ 

‘‘ We require to know by whom these translations were 
made or the date. We surmise that this work was accom- 
plished between the eighth and eleventh centuries, by a 
college of translators founded at Baghdad by Hunain ibn 
Ishaq. These Arabic translations, with very few excep- 
tions, benefited only the Arab theorists themselves, we 
need to know when they were retranslated into Latin^ and 
thus became accessible to the cultured classes in Europe. 
This would probably not be before the end of the twelfth 
century at the earliest, for the college of translators from 
Arabic into Latin, founded in 1130 by Raymund, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, set to work first of all upon Aristotle 
and the medical, mathematical and philosophical writings 
of the Greeks.” 

What are the “facts”? Translations from the Greek 


I Musical Standard,'^ xxvii, p. 23, b. 
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into Arabic date from nearly a century before the founda- 
tion of the so-called ‘'college of translators founded at 
Baghdad,” as evidenced by the “‘Ard Miftah al-Nujum” 
of Hermes in the Ambrosian Library which is dated 743. 
Treatises on other subjects of the qnadrivium were trans- 
lated during the reign of Al-Mansur (754-75),® and books 
on music theory may have been included. We even know 
the names of some of the translators, including Yuhanna 
ibn al-Batriq (died 815). 

The Bait aUHikma at Baghdad, was not merely a “ col- 
lege of translators,” as has been suggested. It was a col- 
lege in the broadest sense of the term, i.e., a body of scho- 
lars incorporated for the study and instruction of the 
higher branches of knowledge. Translation was only a 
part of the work accomplished by its scholars.^ Further, 
Hunain ibn Ishaq (809-73), although one of the transla- 
tors, was not its “ founder.” He was one of the later trans- 
lators who served his apprenticeship under Yahya ibn 
Masawaihi, the director of the translations from Greek 
works on science and philosophy, including mnsicy as Leo 
Africanus tells us. 

The real founder of the Bait aUHikma was Khalif Al- 
Ma’mun (reigned 813-33). The story of its foundation is 
related in the “Fihrist” {circa 988). The precise date, 
however, is not given, but it must have been between 813, 
the date of the accession of the Byzantine Emperor Leo 
the Armenian, and 831, the date of the death of Yahya 


2 Al-Mas^udl, viii, p. 291. 

3 The Batiu Musa, who wore among the first ‘‘Fellows’’ at the 
Baii al-Hikmaj paid about 600 pieces of gold (dananirj a month 
to their translators. “ Al-Fihrist,” 43. 


19 
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ibn Abi Mansur, who was one of the astronomers engaged 
at the college.^ 

There is no record of the actual dates when the treatises 
on music of Aristotle, Aristoxenos, Euklid, Nikomachos, 
Ptolemy and others appeared in Arabic, nor do we know 
for certain who the translators were. If we possessed these 
works to-day it is highly probable that both these ques- 
tions could be answered. Unfortunately, all that has 
come down to us are some extracts from the Greek writers 
on music translated by Hunain ibn Ishaq, ^ Aristotle^s 
“ De Anima, ’ which contains a section on sound, and the 
treatises of Muristus, Archimedes and Apollonios on the 
hydraulis and other instruments.® The holocausts in the 
East by the mamluks of the Fatimids (eleventh century), 
the Mughal sultans Hulagu (thirteenth century) and 
Timur (fourteenth century), and in the West by the wazir 
Al-Mansur (tenth century)^ and Cardinal Ximenes 
(fifteenth century), must have resulted in the loss of 
millions of books.® 

Whilst the earliest specific mention of the Arabo-Greek 
translations of Aristotle, Aristoxenos, Euklid, Niko- 


^ Baron Carra de Vaux Avicenne,” 55) thinks that it was 
founded “ about 83!2,’’ which is clearly too late. 

^ See my History of Arabian Music, pp. 126-7. 

^See my Organ of the Ancients.’* 

7 See my “History of Arabian Music,” pp. 184, 186. 

“ Millions ” is not an extravagant term. Ximenes alone w.as 
responsible for the destruction of 80,000 volumes, according to a 
conservative estimate. (Conde, “ El Nubiense, Desc. de Espana,” 
p. 1. Al-Maqqarl (“ Moh. Dyn.,” i, viii.) Cf. Prescott, “Hist, 
of Ferdinand and Isabella,” and Lea, “ The Moriscoes of Spain.” 

A Catholic historian estimates the number as 1,005,000. (Robles 
“ Vida de Ximenez,” 104.) 
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machos and Ptolemy, occur in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (d. 940), 
Al-Mas‘udi (d. c. 957), and the Fihrist (c. 988), they can 
be traced much earlier.® Al-Kindi (d. c. 874) certainly 
borrowed from the Greek theorists, and most probably 
from a translation. Seeing that his treatises on music 
appear to have been written during the reign of Al- 
Mu*tasim (833-42), and certainly before the time of 
Al-Mutawakkil (847-61), it is obvious that the translations 
from the Greek must have been produced earlier.^® We 
have already seen in the life of Ishaq al-Mausili that 
some of these treatises were being translated even outside 
the Bait al-Hikma^ and from internal evidence we know 
that this probably took place before the year 847.^^ The 
Banu Musa, one of whom Muhammad, died in 873, were 
engaged in the study of the science of music.^^ They may 
indeed, have been responsible for some of the translations 
together with Hunain ibn Ishaq. Ibn Firnas (d. 888), 
who is credited with having been the ‘‘first who taught 
the science of music in Al-Andalus,” was probably so 
designated because he introduced the theories of the 
Greek scholiasts. At any rate, by the time of Al-Farabi 
(d. 950) the Arab theorists appear to have been thoroughly 
acquainted with the Greek treatises on music, and in this 
last-named writer we have traces of Aristoxenos, Ptolemy, 
Euklid and Themistius.^^ 


^See my “Greek Theorists of Music in Arabic Translation** 
(“Trans, of the XVIIth Inter. Congress of Orientalists**). 
i^See my “ Hist, of Arabian Music,** pp. 127, 139. 

See Appendix 25. 

“ Al-Fihrist,** 271. Ibn Khallikan, “ Biog. Diet.,** iii, 315. 

15 Cf. “S.I.M.G.,** xi, 319. 
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Miss Schlesinger states that “ these Arabic translations, 
with very few exceptions, benefited only the Arab 
theorists themselves.’" We are not told, however, who 
the exceptions ” were, but students of mediaeval Oriental 
music will know that Persian, Indian, Turkish and Syrian 
writers on musical theory “ benefited ” directly or in- 
directly to a considerable extent. 

As for the query that “we need to know when they 
were re-translated into Latin, and thus became accessible 
to the cultured classes in Europe,” it might be pointed 
out that a re-translation into Latin was not necessarily 
an indispensable condition of Europe’s “benefiting” by 
the Arabo-Greek translations. During the Umayyad 
period (eighth to eleventh century) in Al-Andalus, 
students from all parts flocked to Cordova, and Arabic 
was spoken and written by the Muzarabes, i.e., the 
Christians living under Muslim rule, and the Mudejares, 
i.e., the Muslims living under Christian rule.^^ Students 
could therefore have “ benefited ” from the Arabic fount 
direct. We know later that when Roger Bacon lectured 
to some Spanish students at Oxford, using faulty Latin 
translations from the Arabic, his listeners ridiculed him 
because they evidently knew his “ authorities ” in Arabic}^ 
In Christian monasteries outside of Spain, Arabic MSS. 


See Appendix 10. 

See Appendix 11. 

^fiWood, “ Antiq. Univ. Oxon.” Adelard of Bath (twelfth 
century) abandoned the schools of Gaul for those of the Saracens 
(“Qusest. Nat.’’) It would be interesting to learn whether Ade- 
lard took his theory of the spherical propagation of sound from 
the Arabs or from Vitruvius (“ Qusest. Nat.,” cap. 21). 
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were to be found in the eleventh century/^ whilst they 
were quite common in Norman Sicily in the twelfth to the 
thirteenth centuries.^* 

I have elsewhere disposed of the suggestion that the 
end of the twelfth century was the earliest that transla- 
tions could have been made from the Arabic into Latin 
on questions of music.^^ Indeed, whether the Arabo-Greek 
treatises were known in Latin translation or not, the fact 
remains that the mere existence of these works in Arabic, 
and the study of them by the Arabs, must have yielded^ 
beneficial results. 

It is also clear that Byzantium itself neglected the 
sciences as has already been pointed out.^^ From the 
fourth century, right through the most brilliant period of 
Arabic translation from the Greek, Byzantium was dumb. 
Indeed, as Oman says, the seventh and eighth centuries 
constitute a “dark age” for Byzantium culture. Under 
the pressure of the Arabian culture movement in general 
we have something of a revival under the “ literary 
emperors ” (886-963).^ In 968, when an envoy of the 
Emperor Otto I visited Constantinople, he found books 
on the Arabian sciences in use.^ In the eleventh century, 
Psellos broke the Byzantine silence on the question of the 


“ Annales Corbeiensis,” an. 1094. 

IS See ante pp. 21-2. 

19 See ante p. 174 et seq. 

See Appendix 2. 

1 In Christian Spain, when Khalif *Abd al-Rahman III wanted 
to have a fresh translation made of a Greek work into Arabic, 
not a single Christian could be found in Cordova in 951 who knew 
Greek. Al-Maqqari, “ Moh. Pyn.,” xxv. 

®Liudprandi, ‘^Legatio,” cap. 39. 
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theory of music, although for all that he had to impart 
he might just as well have held his peace.^ It was the 
Arabs alone who showed any measure of interest in s fecit- 
lative theory. 

In spite of early indiscretions, the Arabic translations 
from the Greek were generally made with greater skill 
than the later translations from Arabic into Latin.^ 
Roger Bacon roundly condemns the latter translations,^ 
and urges the necessity of knowing Arabic for the ac- 
quisition of the sciences/ Like Adelard, he prefers the 
Arabian to the Gaulish schools, and ridicules the Paris 
schoolmen who quote Alexander of Hales “ as if he were 
an Aristotle, or an Avicenna^ or an Averroes'' V 


5 See ante, p. 131. 

h Leclerc, “ Hist, de la Med. Arabe/* ii, 346. Browne, E. G., 
“ Arabian Medicine,” 26. 

5 ‘‘ Comp. Stud.,” cap. viii. 
e^Comp. Phil.” 

Op. Tern.,” xxxi. 
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THE MURISTUS MANUSCRIPTS. 

W ITH regard to the Muristus MSS. on the organ/* 
says Miss Schlesinger, . . . . “ there is the fol- 
lowing to be said. Muristus, as Mr. Farmer 
tells us, was a Greek, Ameristos by name, whose original 
treatises in Greek are not extant, but are only preserved 
in Arabic.*’^ The interpretation placed on my words (see 
ante p. 64) is rather misleading. What I meant was that 
the Arabic Muristus stood for the Greek ^Afi^pio-ros, The 
latter was a mathematician and a brother of Stesichoros 
(c. 640-555 B.C.). Whether this Ameristos was the author 
of these treatises, or whether the name is a scribal error, I 
have discussed elsewhere.^ 


Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, 198, a. 

* Studies in Oriental Musical Instruments,” p. 30. 
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YAHYA IBN ‘ALI IBN YAHYA. 

Y AHYA ibn ‘All ibn YahyS, ibn Abi Mansur al- 
Munajjim (856-912) was a “boon companion” of 
Al-Muwaffaq, the brother of Khalif Al-Mu‘tamid. 
He was a learned metaphysician, and excellent poet, and 
a musical theorist.-^ He was the author of a “ Kitab al- 
Nagham” (“Book of Modes and other works of a 
similar nature. One of the latter, a “Risala fi’l-Musiqi,” 
has been preserved for us.^ His father, who was a pupil 
of Ishaq al-Mausili, was also a “boon companion,” poet, 
and musician.^ His grandfather was one of the cele- 
brated scholiasts of the Bait al-Hikma (“House of Wis- 
dom”) at the time of Khalif Al-Ma’mun.^ 

YahyS, ibn ‘Ali, as did several other members of his 
family, belonged to a class of writers on music who dealt 
with the 'amah or practical theory, like Ishaq al-Mausili, 
‘Ubaidallah ibn ‘Abdallah, and Ibn Khurdadhbih, rather 


I AI-Fihri8t,’» 143. 

* Kitab al-Agbani,’’ viii, 26. 

^ British Museum MS.,’* Or. 2361, fol. 236, v, ti seq, 

A “ Al-Fihrist,” 143. Ibn Khallikan, ** Biog. Diet.,” ii, 312. 
^ ” Al-Fihrist,” 143. 
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than with the nazarl, or speculative theory, as did Al- 
Kindi, Al-Sarakhsi, Thabit ibn Qurra, and Qusta ibn 
Luqa. His treatise mentioned above gives a fair insight 
into the bases of the “Old Arabian System” which was 
known to the virtuosi who figure in the great “ Kitab al- 
Aghani ” 

I have already shown (Appendix 23) that the “Old 
Arabian System” had existed from the time of Ibn Mis- 
jah (d. c. 705-14). After that date, however, several 
extraneous factors had entered the system, especially as 
regards the scale. First, there were the Persian and 
Zalzalian (:!) wusta notes, and possibly the consequent 
mujannab notes g and f J). Then there was the note- 
worthy influx of Persian and Khurasan! musicians, who 
appear to have brought with them the scale of two lim- 
mas and a comma, as found in the tanbur aUKhurdsanh 
In addition, there was still the old “ Pre-Islamic Scale” 
of the ianbur aUnilzdni (or Baghdddi), The new ideas, 
together with other alien innovations, made considerable 
headway, more so because they were championed by the 
Amir Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi (d. 839), the rival of Ishaq 
al-Mausili. So deeply had the novelties taken root that 
it was said that the old melodies could no longer be heard 
in their original form. A treatise on the merits of the 
innovators and the defenders of the Old Arabian School 
was written by ‘Ali ibn Harun ibn 'Ali ibn Yahya (d. 963), 
a nephew of Yahya ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya, entitled “Kitab 
risala fi'l-farq bain Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi wa Ishaq al- 
Mausili fi’l-ghina” (“Treatise on the Difference between 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi and Ishaq al-Mausili concerning 
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Music”).® It was these rather disturbing elements which 
had invaded Arabian music that appear to have roused 
Ishaq al-Mausili to “recast” the “Old Arabian System.” 

So far as rectifying the scale was concerned, the an- 
nalists boast, as I have said,^ that Ishaq reached the con- 
clusions of Eukhd and other of the “Ancients” (the 
Greeks), without actually having been acquainted with 
their writings.® Miss Schlesinger would show how Ishaq 
came upon “this so-called new development in the scaling 
of the lute.” It was “ at first or second hand, as part of 
his training, in the milieu in which he was brought up.” 
“Ishaq’s vaunted 'Old Arabian theory,’” continues this 
writer, “resolves itself into the Pythagorean scale of tlie 
Greek system of Euklid and other theorists.” “ The 
‘Old Arabian System’ supposed to have been recast by 
Ishaq al-Mausili was not an Arabian system at all,” “ but 
merely that particular form of the Ancient Greek system 
known as the ‘ Greater Complete,’ which was in use in 
Hellenistic Asia, in Alexandria, and the ancient kingdom 
of the Ptolemies.”® 

In the first place, I would observe regarding this that 
no one has referred to Ishaq’s “recasting” as a ''new de- 
velopment in the scaling of the luieT This is her own 
assumption. The idea of the “ Christian monastic origin” 
theory as to “ the manner in which Ishaq came upon the 
scale used upon his lute” has already been disposed of 
(Appendix 24). When we are told that Ishaq’s scale is 

® “ Al-Fihrist,” 144. 

^8«e ante p. 59. 

^ “ Kitab al-Aghani,** v, 53. 

S' Musical Standard,” xxvi, pp. 45, 46, 63. 
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merely the Pythagorean scale of Euklid, Miss Schlesinger 
is only reiterating what the author of the “Kitab al- 
Aghani” hinted at nearly a thousand years ago, and 
which 1 had repeated}^ Yet this “recasting” or “re- 
establishment” of the “Old Arabian scale” did not actu- 
ally necessitate the learning of a Euklid, as it was not so 
difficult a matter, after all, seeing that Ishaq had the lute 
to work on,^^ although we are expressly told that he made 
a rule for the adjustment of these frets by reckoning or 
calculation (hisab)P 

As for the statement that the“ Old Arabian System ” was 
the “ Greater Complete System ” of the Ancient Greeks, 


^^See Appendix 23. 

The ratios are not given in Yahya^s risdlay but his description 
of the accordatum (taswiyya) and the octaves (ad^df) fix the in- 
tervals of the frets with certainty. See also my “ Studies in 
Oriental Musical Instruments,” p. 61. 
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the clear and definite affirmations of both Ishaq al-Mau- 
sili and Yahya ibn ‘All ibn Yahya rule this opinion out 
of court. A short quotation from the ‘'risala*' of Yahya 
on the question of the difference between Ishaq and the 
“Masters of [Greek] music has already been given, but 
a more lengthy passage occurs elsewhere in this tract 
which is worth quoting. It is as follows : 

“ And the ‘ Ancients ’ [the Greeks], from among their 
Masters of music, say that the notes (naghain) are eigh- 
teen. And they choose among the notes those which are 
in the mathlath and bamm [strings], and they make the 
first of the notes the mutlaq of the bamin, and the second 
the wiista^^* upon it. And they are unanimous upon this 
arrangement, and assert that the notes which are in the 
mathlath and bamm [strings] are like the notes which are 
in the mathna and zlr [strings]. . . . Then the only differ- 
ence [in this question] between Ishaq and those who fol- 
low him, and the Masters of [Greek] music, is that Ishaq 
made the notes nine, and the tenth note the octave ( di'f)y 
because he thinks that the octaves . . . And the Mas- 
ters of [Greek] music betake themselves to these nine 
notes and then double them. ... So they became eighteen 
notes.''^^ 

It is evident from this account that the “ Greater Com- 
plete System of the Ancient Greeks was “ clearly distin- 
guished’* by Ishaq and Yahya from the one octave “Old 
Arabian System,” as I had stated. Of course, the Ancient 


^^See ante p. 65. 

This would appear to be a copyist’s error for sahhdha. 
ts There appeaa-s to be a hiatus here. 

British Museum MS.,*’ Or. 2361, fol. 237, v. 
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Greeks also had a one octave system^ but this comprised 
the two disjunct tetrachords — Meson (E, F, G, a) and 
Diezeugmenon (b, c, d, e) — and was therefore quite dis- 
similar from the former. Yahya states explicitly that it 
was the ten-note system that distinguished the Arabian 
theory. He says : “ Thus all that conforms with the music 
( ghinoU) of the Arabs is from the ten notes ( naghamat J, 
although the music itself [in one composition] comprises 
[only] eigAt notes, as some notes give place to others, 
which distinguishes their system in this particular. Most 
of what the vocal music ( saut) is built upon is eight notes, 
all of them. And with this conforms the notes ( nagharn) 
of the music of the Arabs, and according to it runs the 
whole of the forms ( asndf) of music.*’^^ Elsewhere we are 
told, that “ Ishaq ibn Ibrahim [al-Mausili] and those who 
follow him say that the notes are ten. There is not in the 
lutes Clddn)^ nor in the wood-wind instruments (mazd- 
mi/), nor in singing {lit., the throat, halq)^ nor in any of 
the instruments more than these notes.”^® 


17 “Brit. Mus. MS.,’’ Or. 2361, foL 238. 
^8 Ibid., fol, 236, v. 
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AL-FARABI AND ARISTOXENOS. 

A L-FARABrS great theoretical work on music, the 
“ Kitab al-musiqi,” a masterly treatise,”^ was 
written at the special request of his friend, the 
wazir Abu Ja'far Muha.mmad ibn al-Qasih al-Kurkhi, and 
the reason for it is related in the dedicatory preface, as 
follows : * 

You [Abu Ja^far] mentioned your desire to investigate 
the content of the art of music which is referred to the 
‘Ancients* [the Greeks], and you ask me to demonstrate 
this for you in a book which I should write, aiming to 
explain it [the art of music] in such a way that would 
make its attainment easy to him who investigates it. But 
I hesitated in this when I considered the books that have 
come down to us from the ‘ Ancients ’ on this subject, as 
well as what has been written by those who came after 
them, living nearer our own time. And I had hoped to 
find in them what would meet with your wishes, and so 
dispense with the need of writing a new book on a sub- 
ject that had already been dealt with, because, seeing that 


^Land, Remarks on the Earliest Development of Arabic 
Music” (“Trans. Ninth Congress of Orientalists,” ii, 165). 

* “ Leyden MS.,” Or. 651, fol. 1. 
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these earlier books dealt with all branches of the, art, a 
man’s writing a book, taking the credit to himself, which 
would merely confirm what had been said before him, 
would be a redundance, folly, or iniquity, unless, indeed, 
the original author had written unintelligibly, either in 
the expressions employed or in some other way. In that 
case a second author, following what he [the original 
author] says, may expound him and make him explicit, 
conformable to the text of the original. Therefore his 
purpose would be to perfect the work of his predecessor. 
But with the second author, where a sound description and 
interpretation [or translation] is imposed on him, he 
should only make explicit what was unintelligible. 

“Now, I found in all of them [the Greek theorists] an 
incompleteness in the various branches of the art, and 
lacunce in many things in what they state. And the chief 
aim of most of them is speculative theory (aWilm aU 
nazarl), but in the elucidation of it, unintelligible sayings 
have been employed in such a way that it is almost un- 
thinkable that the ancient theorists (nazariin) should have 
been unable to deal with this art and did not attain to 
its perfection, considering their numbers and proficiency, 
and their eagerness for discovery in the sciences, and their 
preference for them over every other human thing, and 
the excellence of their understanding, and the transmission 

of it [their work] from generation to generation 

Except [that we allow] that their writings in the perfec- 
tion of this branch of knowledge have either perished, 
or what was handed down from them in Arabic were de- 
fective writings.” 
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*‘In view of this, I think it proper that I should com- 
ply with your wish [and write the book requested].” 

Then follows the passage which I have already quoted,* 
explaining the method upon which every writer on such a 
subject should base his enquiries, and then showing what 
Al-Farabi’s own contribution was in elucidating the ob- 
scurities and correcting the errors of his predecessors.^ 
Upon these two latter passages Miss Schlesinger com- 
ments as follows 

“Nothing,” says Mr. Farmer, “demonstrates the critical 
attitude of the Arab theorists better than the opening 
lines of the monumental ‘Kitab al-Musiqi’ of Al-Farabi.* 
If this be so, then we may condole with the Arabs, for 
this quotation from Al-Farabi by no means represents 
original critical faculty, it is ARISTOXENOS, pure and 
simple, as anyone familiar wuth that theorist must have 
seen at once.” 

In reply to this criticism, I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is farcical to suggest that Al-Farabi copied Aris- 
toxenos in the passages quoted by me (pp. 67-8).* In the 


^ See ante p. 67. 

^ See ante p. 68. 

5 “ Musical Standard,” xxvii, 62, b, et seq. 

^ Miss Schlesinger gives the passages from Professor Macran^s 
translation of the ” Harmonics” of Aristoxonos, and invites com- 
parison between the two writers. Here is the first Aristoxenos 
passage : ‘ ‘ Our exposition cannot be a successful one unless three 
conditions be fulfilled. Firstly, the phenomena themselves must 
be correctly observed ; secondly, what is prior and what is deriva- 
tive in them must be properly discriminated ; thirdly, our con- 
clusions and inferences must follow legitimately from the 
premises,” etc. 

For the similarity between Al-Farabi and Aristoxenos in the 
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first place, both of these writers subscribed to the Peri- 
patetic school, and could scarcely have penned a scientific 
work without introducing the methodology of Aristotle’s 
“ Analytics,” and in the passages under discussion we see 
this quite vividly. In the second place, the opening re- 
marks of Al-Farabi (given above) which precede the pas- 
sages in question, show quite conclusively why Al-Farabi 
wrote as he did. Further, it vindicates the truth of my 
remark that — Nothing demonstrates the critical attitude 
of the Arab theorists better than the opening lines of the 
‘Kitab al-Musiqi’ of Al-Farabi.” 


second passage the following is quoted from the latter : ‘‘ This has 
been clearly illustrated in a former work in which wc examined 

the views put forward by the students of Harmonic 

We shall find that they have been in part ignored, in part in- 
adequately treated ; and while substantiating our accusations wfe 
shall at the same time acquire a general conception of the nature 
of our subject.’’ — Macran’s translation, pp. 197, 165, 166. 

20 
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THE ARABS AND THE SPECULATIVE ART. 

A L-FARABI, Ibn Bajja, and Ibn Rushd, each wrote 
a book or books which carried the title or titles of 
“Sharh Kitab al-Sama' al-Tabi‘i/* or “ Kitab al- 
Sama' al-Tabi‘i,”^ or “Sharh Kitab al-Sama‘ al-Tabi‘i li 
Aristutalis,” or '‘Talkhis Kitab al-Sama‘ al-Tabi‘i li Aris- 
tutalis.” Each of these works I considered to be (fol- 
lowing the title)^ a “ Commentary on Aristotle’s Theory 
of Sound,” which was also the opinion of Pascual de 
Gayangos.^ I had in mind a section of Aristotle’s “De 
anima” (419, b), which was well known in Arabic,^ as well 
as the Pseudo-Aristotelian “De audibilibus.” The view 
was further strengthened by the title of an Aristotelian 
work translated from the Arabic into Latin by Gerard of 
Cremona, entitled “De naturali auditu.”^ I am now of 
opinion, however, that all these titles refer to Aristotle’s 
“ Physics ” ((t)vcrLK^ aKpoao-Ls , Auscultatio naturalis ”), 


^ Steinschneider, Al-Farabi,” 220, considers these first two 
titles as separate works. 

^ “ Musical Standard,” xxvii, 44. 

^Al-Maqqari, “ Moh. Dyn.,” i, Appendix xv (al-samd^ al-fabVi 
*= ^’natural sound”) Cf., however, Appendix 21. 

^ See Appendix 29. 

5 Steinschneider, ‘'Die euror. tTbersetz.,” Index, p. 90. 
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because the Arabic work in the Leyden Library with the 
title, “Sharh al-Sama' al-Tabi‘i li Aristu tails,” certainly 
concerns the “Physics,”^’ and further, the text of the Latin 
version of the “Physics” at St. Mark's, Venice/ is based 
on Gerard's translation. 

Miss Schlesinger derides the suggestion that the Arabs 
contributed to the speculative art of music, and asks for 
some passage showing how Al-Farabi surpassed Aristotle 
in scientific knowledge.^ In the Muslim world, Al-Farabi 
was known as “The Second Teacher'’ { al-inu' allim al- 
tkdnl), i.e., the successor to “ The First Teacher,'’ who was 
Aristotle. As a commentator of Aristotle, Al-Farabi was 
not only facile princcps in the East, but in Western 
Europe also until Ibn Rushd (Averroes) eclipsed his 
fame. 

The particular question that was under discussion was 
the theory of sound, and what we know of Aristotle’s 
apprehension of this question as revealed in “ De anima ” 
and the doubtful “De audibilibus,” demonstrates that he 
had little to say that was original,^ ctnd a few things that 
were erroneous.-^^ It was not indeed, a very difficult mat- 
ter for the Arabian theorists, many of whom were fairly 
good physicists, to add something to what the Greeks had 
to say. The Al-Kindi (died 874) treatise in the Berlin 
Staatsbibliothek entitled “ Risala fi’l-Luhun,” written for 

6 “ Leyden MS./^ 896 (583). 

7 ‘‘ St. Mark’s MS.,” Lat. vi (37). 
s “ Musical Standard,” sxvii, 63. 

^^Lones, ‘‘Aristotle’s Researches in Natural Science,” 77. 

^oin “ De sensu,” where one expects to find the question dealt 
with at length, since he considered hearing “the most important 
of the senses,” Aristotle leaves the subject untouched. 
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Ahmad ibn al-Mutasim, is devoted almost entirely to the 
theory of sound, and in spite of Greek loanings, is highly 
original in places, especially in its physiological aspect.^^ 
The same author’s other tract in the same library (No. 
5530) is almost equally as interesting on this question. 

As for Al-Farabi (died 950), I venture to say that the 
rnadkhal or introduction to his famous “ Kitab al-Musiqi ” 
is equal if not superior to the musical writings of Aris- 
totle, including the pseudo-Aristotelian “ Problems.”^’ 

Al-Farabi openly borrows from the Greeks, but he 
does not tell us that sound is heard in a less degree in 
water than in air, nor does he tell us that wool when struck 
produces no sound, as Aristotle states.^^ Neither did Al- 
Farabi repeat the story of Nikomachos that Pythagoras 
discovered the consonances of the fourth, fifth and octave 
by comparing the weight of the hani 7 ners in the black- 
smith’s shop, a legend which was repeated by Gaudentios 
and Boethius.^^ 

The Ikhwan al-Safa’ {circa g/o), as I have said, made 
an advance on Greek conceptions.^^ The second division 


^‘Berlin MS.,” 5531. 

the Lej^den MS. of the “Kitab al-Musiqi,” the whole of 
fols. 2 to 13 are devoted to this question. For some of Al-Farabi’ s 
definitions see Kosegarten, “Lib. Cant.,’^ i; Carra de Vaux, 
“ Traite des Rapports musicaiix,” 6; but the translation of the 
“Kitab al-Musiqi” promised by Baron R. d’Erlanger will soon 
satisfy enquirers in this field. 

See the heading of Chapter IV of the present work. 
i4“De anima,” 419, b. 

Nikomachos (Meibom, 10-11); Gaudentios (Meibom, 13-14); 
Boethius, i, 10. 

Greek and Latin musical theoirists are little concerned with 
the physical explanation of the sensation of sound. Ptolemy (lib. 
i, cap. 4) and Boethius (lib. i, cap. 3) are, perhaps, the best. 
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of their risdla on music deals with the theory of sound, 
and it redounds to their credit.^^ Unlike the Aristotelians, 
they do not teach that “the direction of sound fol- 
lows a straight line.**^® The Ikhwan say: “When one 
body meets another, the air is dispersed from between 
them, causing rebounding waves in all directions in the 
form of spheres, which become wider in the same way as 
the bottle becomes wider at the hands of the glass blower. 
And in proportion to the sphere becoming wider, its mo- 
tion and undulation become weaker until they cease and 
fail.’’-^^ Aristotle said : “ Not every object produces sound 
when struck. On the contrary, the object that is struck, 
must be smooth. Hence, he says : “ Bronze is resonant 
because it is smooth.”^ But the Ikhwan al-Safa' show 
that smooth objects produce smooth sounds, while rough 
objects produce rough sounds.^ In demonstrating the 
difference between noise and musical sound, the Ikhwan 
al-Safa^ define as clearly as almost any modern writer on 
acoustics, how the latter is distinguished by force, fitch 
and quality. According to Helmholtz, force depends 

Other references are, Aristoxenos (Meibom, 12), Pseudo-Euklid 
(Meibom, 1), Nikomaclios (Meibom, 4-5, 7-8), Aristeides (Mei- 
bom, 7), Bakcliios (Meibom, 2, 16), Martianus Capella (Meibom, 
182), and Gaiidentios (Meibom, 2, 3). 

^7 See my “Arabic Musical MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” 
p. 5. 

De audibilibus,” 802, a. 

Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Bombay Edit.), i, 88 . The idea of spherical 
propaqafton of sound may have been derived from Greek sources, 
although I do not recall any Greek author who mentions it. It 
occurs, however, in Vitruvius, “ De arch.,” v, 3. 

*5 “ De anima,” 420, a. 

7 “ De anima,” 419, b. 
s Ikhwan al-^afa% i, 89, 
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upon the amplitude of the oscillations of the particles of 
the sounding body.'^^ Preece and Stroh refused to accept 
this definition and pointed out that loudness does not 
depend upon amplitude of vibration only, but upon the 
quantity of air put in vibration!'^ The Ikhwan al-Safa' 
knew this when they said: “Hollow bodies, like vessels, 
bottles and water jugs, will resound for a long time after 
they are struck, because the air within them reverberates 
time after time until it becomes still. Consequently, the 
wider the vessels are, the greater the sound, because more 
air is put into vibration!''' 

The following table of the Ikhwan ahSafa’ illustrates 
to some extent how thoroughly these people approached 
the question of the physical basis of sound.® 


'R«ational. 

Animate 

nature. 

irrational. 


{Man. 

{Animals. 


I Articulate. {®|on3.' 

"i { Laughter. 

Inarticulate, j Weeping. 

^ [ Screaming. 


Inanimate 

nature. 


f Stone. 

I Iron. 

Natural. {Wood. 

I Thunder. 

(Wind, etc, 

f Drum. 

Instrumental, j '\yood-wind instruments. 

( Stringed instruments. 


Helmholtz, “Sensations of Tone” (third English edit.), p. 10. 
4 “ Proc. of the Royal Society,” xxviii, 366. 

^ Ikhwan al-Safa^ h 
6 Ibid., i, 87-88, 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE HYDRAULIS. 

revival of interest in the hydraulis in Europe,” 
I I said in my monograph, “ appears to have been 
due to the Arabs. From the sixth to the ninth 
century there is no mention of the ancient hydraulis in 
Europe,^ but in the ninth-twelfth century the Arabs were 
actually constructing both the pneumatic and the hydraulic 
organ.”^ My critic replies to this as follows : “ Mr. Farmer 
will find .... a record of a fine hydraulic organ con- 
structed in the palace of Louis le Debonnaire at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, by a monk named Georgius Benevento, for whom 
the king sent to Venice.”^ 

The orgamim hydrauliciim of Louis le Debonnaire is a 
commonplace in history. Indeed, it was on account of 
this instrument, constructed in 826 or 828, that I intro- 
duced the words “ninth century.” To combat my argu- 
ment, my critic should produce a reference to the hydraulis 
between the sixth and ninth centuries. It is also advisable 
to point out that the surname of the constructor of Louisas 


i Cf. Maclean (“ Quarterly Magazine, Inter. Mue. Soc.,” vi), 

^ Page 5. 

3 ‘‘ Is European Musical Theory Indebted to the Arabs?/’ 15. 
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hydrauUs was not Benevento, but Veneticus. Further, the 
chronicles do not record that the king ''sent” to Venice 
for him. 

The hydraiilis appears to have fallen into desuetude 
about the sixth century. It is last mentioned in the East 
in Syriac and Hebrew documents by Isaac of Antioch 
(d. c. 460) and the authors of the "Talmud” {c. 500) re- 
spectively, and in the West by Apollinarus Sidonius 
(d. c. 483). From this period until the ninth century, as 
I have said, the hydraiilis is not mentioned, and it is to be 
presumed that it fell into disuse.^' The probable causes 
for this were: (i) the barbarian invasions; (2) the an- 
athema of the Christian Church; and (3) the simpler con- 
struction of the pneumatic organ. 

In the eighth and early ninth century, however, the 
Arabs were busy translating Greek documents into Arabic, 
and among them treatises on the hydraulis^ hydraulic or- 
gans, and similar devices. We know that they were ac- 
quainted with these from the evidence of the " Kitab al- 
Siyasa” (late eighth cent.), the Muristus treatise (ninth 
cent, or earlier), and other works. By this time the Byzan- 
tines, who had long before discarded the idea of the 
hydraulic pressure stabiliser as exemplified in the 
hydrauliSy in favour of the barystathmic principle of the 
weighted blast-bag, appear to have lost all knowledge of 
the construction of the hydrauUs. It was not until the 
Arabs began to make the instrument about which they had 
learned from the ancient Greek treatises, that the Byzan- 
tines adopted the hydrauUs again when they came under 


^Lavignac, “ Encyclopedie de la Musique/^ 571-2. 
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the influence of the Arabian culture contact in the early 
ninth century. 

Up to the sixth century, the Byzantines and Romans 
evidently knew of the keyboard. If the hydraulis had an 
unbroken history up to the ninth century, how does it 
come about that the early organs in Western Europe were 
furnished with primitive valves or sliders? Clearly, the 
instrument fell into desuetude. When it was re-introduced 
by Arabian or Syro-Arabian craftsmen, it made its ap- 
pearance with valves or sliders for the simple reason that 
the texts used by these craftsmen dealt with a very early 
type of hydraulis (as with the pneumatic organ also) as 
the Muristus documents show. 

I have dealt with the question at greater length in my 
“ Organ of the Ancients : From Eastern Sources,^' but suffi- 
cient evidence is adduced here to justify my suggestion 
that ‘'the revival of interest in the hydraulis in Europe 
appears to have been due to the Arabs.’^ 



35 . 

THE VALUE OF ARABIC MUSICAL 
DOCUMENTS. 

T he Arabic documents on matters musical, I said, 
were of “extreme value” for the better apprecia- 
tion of ancient Greek musical theory.^ My critic 
asks for a “ demonstration ” of this, and not a “ mere cita- 
tion.”^ A “mere citation” was given in this instance 
because “ the doubtful points in the Greeks made perspicu- 
ous by the Arabs,” as said, were, in most cases, purely 
textual, a question only to be esteemed by scholars. As I 
have pointed out in my “ Greek Theorists of Music in 
Arabic Translation,”^ when the works of Al-Kindi, Al- 
Farabi, Ibn Sina, Ibn Zaila, and others, are issued in a 
critical edition, many a debatable word and passage in 
the Greek texts will be cleared up. Even in the little that 
we know of the actual works of Aristoxenos, Euklid and 
Nikomachos in Arabic, we are able to add something to 
our knowledge of these writers, as I have already shown 
elsewhere.^ For instance, it is the Arabic title of a work 


^ See ante, p. 70. 

2 Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, 96. 

2 Lecture delivered before the Sixteenth Congress of Orientalists 
(1928). 


^ Ibid, 
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of Aristoxenos, the “ Kitab al-ru’us,” which confirms the 
suggestions of Marquard, Westphal and Gevaert, that the 
'ApixoviKa cTToix^ta of Aristoxenos that has come down to 
us is actually made up of two works — the apxoii 
( = “ ru’us ”) and the arroix^ia. 

Ruelle, in his “ Problemes musicaux d'Aristote admits 
how interesting ” it would be to have the Arabic text of 
this work which was known in the Middle Ages.^ It would 
be “ interesting ” to others also, for probably there is not 
another text on Greek musical theory so annoyingly re- 
plete with textual emendations as that of the nineteenth 
section of the Pseudo-Aristotelian “ Problems,” and if only 
an alien text were available, it would at least be a relief. 

I also observed that the Arabs have handed down a 
few things that had been ignored or else dealt with super- 
ficially in extant Greek works. Among them, I mentioned 
the '‘Figures of Melody” (ftlAof? a-x^/xara) and the doc- 
trine of the ethos (rjOos),^ Against this the following 
objections have been raised. 

“ It is a little difficult to see how students of ancient 
Greek music desirous of studying the ‘Figures of Melody,* 
for instance, would benefit from the treatment of the sub- 
ject by Arab theorists, whose works remain uniranslatedy 
since there are available excellent first-hand authorities in 
the Greek — Anonymus II and Bryennios. Methods of 
acquiring knowledge of a difficult subject such as are sug- 
gested by Mr. Farmer via the Arab Scholiasts are more 
than a little dangerous and confusing to students ; for the 
Arabs make liberal use of the Greek theorists without ac- 


5 Page 2. 

6 See ante , p. 71 , 
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knowledgfment, paraphrasing- with the utmost licence and 
rarely quoting. It is, moreover, my experience that when 
an opportunity arises of explaining a difficult point of 
Greek theory used by the Arabs and dressed up in Arabic 
terms and phrases, they break down entirely or else pass 
the matter over in silence.”^ 

My critic is not an Arabist y and should hardly criticise 
the Arab theorists in this way. As for her mention of the 
“Figures of Melody/’ m}^ point would appear to have been 
missed. Reference to p. 71 will show that I mentioned 
both Anonymus II and Bryennios as the original sources. 
My point was that between the former, which is a fourth 
century document, and the latter, which is fourteenth cen- 
tury, we had the Arab theorists to help us. 

That Bryennios should be cited as a “ first-hand author- 
ity” is strange, because he freely indulged in borrowing 
and quoting verbally without acknowledgment'^ whereas 
the statement that the Arab theorists did likewise cannot 
be demonstrated. 

As for the doctrine of the ethos readers can turn to my 
lecture on “The Influence of Music: From Arabic 
Sources,” where they will find information on this ques- 
tion. Material will be found there which, although de- 
rived from Greek sources, cannot be traced in extant Greek 
writings. 

I have already pointed out what a valuable treatise we 
have in the “ Kitab al-musiqi,” of Al-Farabl,® and his claim 
for having added something to the elucidation of the 


7 “Musical Standard,’^ xxvii, 96-7. 
^ See ante, p. 292, 
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theory of music,® is not an extravagant one, as we shall see 
in the translation of his magnum opus which is due to ap- 
pear shortly. Even the similar claim made by Arab 
writers for Ibn Sina has some foundation.^® 

Since Miss Schlesinger is sceptical of my claim that 
Arabic documents can enlighten us concerning the music 
of the Greeks, may I call particular attention to the 
Muristus documents. In her article on the “ History of 
the Ancient Organ ” in the '' Encyclopaedia Britannica ” 
(xx, 266), Miss Schlesinger says that it is probable that 
in the early organ the supply of wind was supplied ‘‘ by 
the mouth through an insufflation pipe!' I do not know 
of a solitary Greek or Latin document other than 
Kircher’s testimony, to bear this out. That her conjec- 
ture^^ is admissible, however, is actually proved by one of 
the Muristus MSS., where we have a blast bag with four 
insufflation pipes for the mouths of blowers not only de- 
scribed but delineated^ This is the only example that 
has come down to us from antiquity.^^ 


See pp. 286-7. 

See my “ History of Arabian Mu«ic,” pp. 202, 218. 
Kircher, “ Musurgia Universalis,” 53. 

^~lt was also mentioned by Matthews, “A Handbook of the 
Organ.” 

British Museum MS., Or. 9649, fol. 10 v. “ Al-Masliriq,” ix, 24. 
^4 The whole question is dealt with in my ‘ ‘ Organ of the An- 
cients : From Eastern Sources.” 
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THE MUSICAL NOTATION OF THE GREEKS. 

1^0 say that Europe adopted the notation of the 
I Greeks is sheer nonsense,” is Miss SchlesingeFs 
reply to my criticism in the chapter on “ New 
Data for Notation Origins,” in which I have stated that 
my critic believes that Europe adopted the notation of the 
Greeks.-^ She says that I have misrepresented her by omit- 
ting one of her paragraphs, and therefore the statement 
which, without justification, I have attached to her name, 
is both erroneous and misleading.^ I may say tliat the 
omission, which has been rectified in the present work,'*’ 
was not designed with a sinister purpose, but merely with 
an economic one. Its inclusion, however, makes no dif- 
ference to the point as I saw it, and as I still see it. 

In her pamphlet,^ my critic opened her criticism of the 
Arabian influence on notation with the following : '‘If we 
examine cursorily the science of music which Europe in- 
herited from ancient Greece independently of Arab influ- 


^ See antCf p. 85. 

2 ^‘Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, 109. 

5 See ante, p. 85. 

-i ‘Us European Musical Theory Indebted to the Arabs 7. See 
ante, p. 83. 
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ence, we find a wonderfully complete scheme of pitch 
notation. . . (Italics mine.) Surely there is some “jus- 
tification” in this for assuming that the passage meant 
that “Europe adopted the notation of the Greeks”? Un- 
less, of course, my critic holds that Europe inherited but 
did not adopt.^ But there is considerable doubt as to 
what my critic does actually mean, because in the same 
publication in which she states that it is “ sheer nonsense ” 
to say that Europe adopted the notation of the Greeks, 
she also informs us that “ Greek notation was occasionally 
used by the musicians and theorists of Western Europe 
until they had evolved out of it a notation suited to their 
own needs.”^ (Italics mine.) 


5Cf. my remarks on p. 214. 

6 “Musical Standard,’^ xxvii, 109. 
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THE YAHYA IBN ‘ALI NOTATION. 

I N spite of Miss Schlesingers confession that she is 
‘‘not an authority on the music of the early Middle 
Ages,’*^ I have felt sufficient interest in debating the 
question with her, because of her researches into the history 
of musical instruments. Now, however, we enter on the 
threshold of a far different subject — the musical notation 
of the Arabs — in which my critic lacks the necessary ac- 
quaintance with the Arabic language which would enable 
her to do justice to the texts under discussion. This, how- 
ever, has not hindered her from courageously dealing with 
the various aspects of the question at considerable length, 
in which different theories are propounded and half-a- 
dozen tables of notation drawn up, including an analytical 
one. Yet one of her own injunctions is that “ in any at- 
tempt to interpret the symbols of notation and to identify 
them with those of our modern system, it should be clearly 
stated on what grounds the interpretation is based^ and 
whether the conclusions arrived at have been suggested or 
confirmed by the text of the treatise in question^'^ 


Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, 23, b. 
134, b. 
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Miss Schlesingcr deprecates my method of approach in 
the examples of Arabian notation given by me. The ob- 
jections are mainly these: (i) my use of the term “phon- 
etic ” for this notation; (2) my omission of grounds for the 
interpretation of the symbols ; (3) my equating the Arabic 
letter “A’’ with various sounds. 

(1) In objecting to my reading of the Yahya ibn ‘All 
notation my critic says : “ No notation could be called 
phonetic in which the same symbol represented two dif- 
ferent notcs.”^ I quite agree, but as the system of Yahya 
ibn ‘All embraced only ten notes^ for each of which a par- 
ticular symbol was allotted, the same symbol could not 
possibly represent two different notes. 

(2) “ The first thing that strikes us in the examples of 
notation given by Mr. Farmer,” continues Miss Schlesinger, 
“is precisely that no grounds whatever for the interpreta- 
tions are stated, cither from the Arabian theorists, or from 
Mr. Farmers own reasoning.” The omission on my part 
was intentional. One cannot devote pages to a question of 
this sort, and especially when, the texts being quite clear 
and definite, the symbols cannot be interpreted otherwise.^ 

(3) “We notice,” also says my critic, “that the Arabic 
letters all follow the same sequence from * A,^ but that Mr. 
Farmer equates them variously with G, C, and A of our 
notation.”^ Of course they equate variously. The reason 
is that the three systems of Arabian notation given by me 
are of different periods and provenance. The letter “A” 


^ “ Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, 135. 

^ In the case of Yahya ibn 'Ali, there is some dubiety, and I have 
dealt with the doubtful points in a footnote. 

^ Ibid., 134, b. 
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in the Latin notation of Western Europe as displayed in 
“ De harmonica institutione ” and the writings of Guido 
of Arezzo also equate variously with C and A of our nota- 
tion, for precisely the same reason.® 

I have already disposed of the statement that, accord- 
ing to the theory of Ishaq al-Mausili, the two middle 
strings of the lute were tuned a fifth apart.’' Every word 
of the text of Yahya ibn ‘All disproves the contention. We 
can therefore afford to ignore the opinion given that Yahya 
ibn ‘All, whose father was a pupil of Ishaq al-Mausili, 
''had not grasped the significance of Ishaq's tuning of the 
lute."® 


^See Api)endix 41, 

7 See ante, p. 242. 

* “ Musical Standard,*' xxvii, 134, b. 
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THE MA‘RIFAT AL-NAGHAMAT AL-THAMAN 
NOTATION. 

R egarding the notation of the “Ma'rifat al- 
N^ghamat al-Thaman^’ treatise given by me,^ 
Miss Schlesinger writes as follows : 

‘‘ What is the date of the manuscript ? (Rouanet men- 
tions one in Vienna with the same title ascribed to the 
fifteenth century.) And what is Mr. Farmer’s authority 
for the correspondence?”* [Italics mine.] 

The date of the manuscript is a pertinent question, al- 
though it does not lead us very far. What we really 
require to know is the date of authorship and theory. The 
MS. itself, which is written in the Maghribi hand and 
carelessly performed, was probably executed in Morocco. 
It is undated, but it would appear to have been copied 
in the second half of the sixteenth century.^ As to author- 
ship, we have several “clues” that enable us to fix an 
earlier date. The Perso-Turkish musical modes are not 
mentioned in the treatise, and we may therefore assume 

^ See ante, p. 88, 93. 

* “ Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, 135. 

^The date is not given either by Lafuente (“ Catalago de los 
Codices arabigos adquiridos en Tetuan,” p. 75) or Robles (“ Cata- 
lago de los Manuscritos Arabes,” p. 145). 
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that it dates from prior to 1504. The theory dealt with 
is the single octave accordatura, a very early system, which 
must have preceded the Old Arabian System built up by 
Ibn Misjah (d. c, 715), and recast by Ishaq al-Mausili 
(d. 850)/ This single octave system accordatura would 
appear to have obtained in Al-Andalus until the time of 
Ziryab, who introduced the Old Arabian system about 
822/'' Whether the Arabs of North Africa adopted the 
latter system at this period or kept to the older system 
until later, we have no evidence. In the treatise of 'Abd 
al-Rahman al-Fasi (r. 1650), we are introduced to the 
lute accordatura in fourths which belongs to the Old Ara- 
bian System. This author, however, is not dealing solely 
with the theory of his day, but is borrowing from older 
writers, including the Greek Scholiasts.^ I hope to deal 
at length with the subject when I issue the text and trans- 
lation of this “Ma‘rifat al-Naghamat al-Thaman*^ 
treatise. 

My critic suggests that this treatise may be identical 
with one at Vienna “with the same title.’' The Vienna 
treatise to which she refers is entitled the “ Mukhtasar fi 
Ma^rifat al-Nagham,“^ and this is certainly not “the same 
title” as the treatise which I quoted.^ Indeed, the former 

^ See iny “History of Arabian Music,” 69, 70. 

^ Ihid.j 128 et seq. 

6 Berlin MS., 5521 (Ahlwardt). 

7 Fliigel, “Die arab., pers., u. tiirkisclien Handschriften der 
k. k. Hofbibl. zu Wien,” No. 1516. Bouanet erroneously eays 
aUNaghmdt, which he borrows from Collangettes (“ Journal Asi- 
atique,” 1904, p. 385). 

5 To attempt to recognise an Arabic MS. by a title such as the 
above, would be something like trying to identify a medioeval Latin 
MS. by the title “ De musical” 
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treatise, which my critic (following Rouanet) ascribes to 
the fifteenth century, is actually the Kitab al-Adwar 
of Safi al-Din 'Abd al-Mu’min (d. 1294), although 
hitherto unrecognised.^ 

As for the treatise called ‘'Ma^rifat al-Naghamat al- 
Thaman ” ( sic), it actually carries no title, but for the sake 
of convenience I gave it this title based on the opening 
lines of the manuscript. 

My authority for the correspondences ” is the treatise 
itself, as we shall see presently. Miss Schlesinger, starting 
from the assumption that the accordatura was her errone- 
ous Ishaq al-Mausili system, begins her objections to my 
view by saying that it “ necessitates a correction.” She 
then gives her interpretation, a “mere hypothesis,” she 
admits, but with “ at least a probable foundation.”^^ Her 
interpretation is erroneous. 

In her next contribution to the subject^^ my critic re- 
turns to the question of what she calls my “manifestly in- 
correct” interpretation. “Mr. Farmer,” she says, “by 
equating both the first and last symbols, A and H with 
our note C, has made nonsense of it : in a recurrent octave 
series the octave must have the symbol A.” Here, my 
critic adopts a fresh hypothesis, which, as wc shall see, 
is equally erroneous. 

The lute accordatura of the “Ma'rifat al-Naghamat al- 
Thaman” treatise is the old single octave one — C, D, 
G, a, so that there could not be a “recurrent octave series” 
as imagined, and therefore the Arabic symbols A and H 


^ In Fliigel it is anonymous. 

“ Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, 135. 
nihid., 164. 
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stood for our notes C and c respectively, as I have stated. 
Here is the fingerboard of the lute based on the details 
given in the treatise under discussion, and a very inter- 
esting scale is revealed. 



Open (Mvtlaq) C (A). D i 

fB). G (H). 

a 

(W). 

1st finger (Sahhdba)\ E 

1 

(.T). 1 

b 

1 

(Z). 

3rd finger (Bin sir) j F 

(D). 1 

c 

(H). 

i 

1 1 



This is what the author of the “Ma‘rifat al-Naghamat 
al-Thaman treatise says : 

“ Then the nearest of them [the notes] is the note of the 
bamm, and it is the string named nowadays the dlL And 
next to it in place {lit. ' distance ') is the string of the 
mathlath^ and it is the string of the maya without finger- 
ing And next to it is another note by fingering with 

the first finger. Then there is next to it another note by 
fingering with the third finger. Then [follows] the note 
of the mathnd^ and it is the ramal. Then [follows] the 
zlT^ and it is the husain without fingering. Then [follows] 
its note also by fingering with the first finger. Then [fol- 
lows] its note by fingering with the third finger. Then 

with that the eight notes are complete 

“And they [the notes] are expressed by means of let- 
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ters, the A, B, J, D. So you make A the first note, which 
is the nearest of the notes, and the lowest of them, and 
it is the note of the dll. And B, which is next to it in 
lowness, and it is a little higher than it, and a little lower 
than that which is above it, and it is the note of the maya 
without fingering. And the J is that which is next to 
it, and it is the note of the maya also by fingering with 
the first finger. And the D is that which is next to it, 
and it is the note of the mSiya also, by fingering with the 
third finger.^® And the H is that which is next tO' it, and 
it is the note of the rarnal [without fingering]. And the 
W is that which is next to it, and it is the note of the 
husain without fingering. And the Z is that which is 
next to it, and it is the note [of the husairi\ also by finger- 
ing with the first finger. And the H is that which is next 
to it, and it is the note [of the husain\, also, by fingering 
with the third finger.” 

We know that the note of the second fret on the math- 
lath or maya string gave F, because c was required on 
the same fret on the zlr or husain string. 

In the design of the lute in the MS. in question the 
strings are marked differently from the acc or datura sug- 
gested by the text. Here we have an accordatura — G, D, 
a, C. Probably it was the system (if corrected) in vogue 
when the MS. was copied in the sixteenth century, because 
if we reverse this — C, a, D, G, we have the basis of the 
modern accordatura of the ^tid and kuwltra in the 
Maghrib. 


The middle finger (the wustd) was not used. We see the same 
practice to this very day in the Maghrib. 



39 . 

THE AL-KINDI NOTATION. 

I ^HIS Al-Kindl scheme/’ says Miss Schlesinger, 
I '‘proves to be an admirable one (Mr. Farmer has 

" only given one of the three alternative schemes). 

As it is evident that Mr. Farmer has not understood its 
significance, it is worth while spending a little time and 
space in unravelling its subtleties.”^ 

Whilst it is very courageous for my critic to thus enter 
this arena so readily and with a keen desire to combat 
error, may I say with every respect that I fear she is hardly 
assisting. First of all, this particular Al-Kindi MS. is 
quite a difficult one to interpret even by Arabists who have 
spent years at mastering the technique of the subject in 
question. The difficulties are due mainly to the copyist’s 
errors. When therefore, my critic, who is unfamiliar with 
the language of the text, essays to “unravel the subtle- 
ties” of Al-Kindi’s notation, we must be pardoned for 
not dealing too seriously with her “three alternative 
schemes” which do not exist. 

There is only one scheme of notation used by Al-!^ndi. 
He certainly gives two tables of notation, one in de- 
scribing the Jam' aladhl biUkull (= systema diapason), 


Musical Standard, xxvii, p. 1^. See also pp. 163-4. 
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and the other in giving all the notes ” used on the lute, 
but both schemes are identical. Here is the Jam' aladhl 
bil-kull : 

Notes. Symbols. 

Al-mafruda (= Proslambanomenosi) A A. 

Muqaddamat al-muqaddamat B J. 

Al-qariba min muqaddamat al-muqaddamat C D. 

Haddat al-muqaddamat D W. 

Ra’isat al-awsat E H. 

Al-qariba min al-awsat F 

Haddat al-awsat G K. 

Wusta ('= a A. 

Here is the table giving “all the notes” on the luterl. 


W 

H j 

123 ffl 

H H 

H S 

Mutlaq. A (A). D (W). G (K ). 




1-5 

<■< 

c (D). 


Mujannab. 



c# 

(H). fg 

Sabbaba. B 

(J). E 

(H). a 

iA),__d 

(W). g 

AVusta. C 

(D). F 

(T). bt? 

(B). ep 

(Z). _^aC> 

Binsir. C# 

(H). Ffi 

! 

(Y). b 

(J). e 

(S)--_ a 

Khin§ir. D 

(W). G 

(K). c 

(D). f 

(T). bP 

Ml 

[J] 

[J? 

[13 

EJ] 


W 

H 

< 1—1 

f (T). 


(Y). 

(K) . 

(L) . 

(A) . 

(B) 


[l«i] 


*-343J 




mm 

riifi 


It will be noticed that the mujannab notes on the bamm^ 
ihathlath and mathnd strings are omitted. Al-Kindi says 


® Cf . Lachmann, Musik des Orients,” 32 seq. 
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that they were “not used.” This mujannab fret being a 
Pythagorean apotomi from the nut, gave A sharp, D sharp 
and G sharp respectively, which, naturally, did not com- 
port with the b flat, e flat and a flat on the wustd fret.^ 
Miss Schlesinger throws doubt on the complete authen- 
ticity of the Al-Kindi MS. by suggesting that one of the 
tables of notation is a later interpolation by a copyist. 
The suggestion is not valid, since each table is specifically 
mentioned in the text. Further, the tables could actually 
be dispensed with because the principles contained therein 
are also explained in the text. 


t 


i 


This a flat is actually included in the table in the MS., al- 
ugh its use is forbidden elsewhere. ' 




40 . 

THE AL-FARABI NOTATION. 

I T was claimed by Miss Schlesinger that Al-Farabi^s 
use of the Arabic letters of the alphabet for the pur- 
pose of notation coincided with the series of the 
Greek letters of the alphabet used by Ptolemy.^ I have 
denied this,^ My critic now says that I have not given 
the table of Ptolemy to which she refers, and still main- 
tains her claim, saying : 

‘'The symbols of Ptolemy given by Mr. Farmer are^ of 
course^ not those to which 1 referred : anyone could have 
seen that, since Mr. Farmer’s selection does not contain the 
letters N, X, O. Why then give them in that context ? 

“Anyone looking up Mr. Farmer’s reference (Ptol. ii, 5 ) 
will find two tables only given in that chapter. The first 
of these contains the alphabetical sequence I mentioned^ 
which is used by Ptolemy to indicate the intervals of the 
Perfect Immutable System in the Diatonic Syntonon. Mr. 
Farmer has passed that over and selected the other table 
showing Ptolemy’s usual method of numbering the degrees 
of the scale, which has no relation to the matter at issue. 


I “ Is European Musical Theory Indebted to the Arabs?,’* p. 84 - 
* See ontc, p. 89 et seq. 
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Ptolemy has used the first fifteen letters^ of the Greek 
alphabet for many different purposes, always diagram- 
matically in reference to the division of the monochord. 

In the first place, my difficulty was to be sure what table 
Miss Schlesinger did “refer” to. Ptolemy’s “Harmonics,” 
ii, 6, was given as her reference. But as the only table in 
this chapter did not give the Perfect Immutable System of 
iwo octaves, I ignored it, and gave, what was more to the 
point, identical tables from both Al-Farabi and Ptolemy, 
the latter being taken from Book ii, Chapter 5. 

My critic now says that “anyone looking up Ptolemy, 
Book ii, Chapter 5, will find two tables only given in that 
chapter,” and that it is the first of these that contains the 
alphabetical sequence that she refers to. Unfortunately, 
there is only one table in Chapter V, and that is the one 
that I have given ! There is, however, in Chapter 4, a 
two-octave table of fifteen different letters, including 
(N, X, O), but neither here nor in any other of 
the references to Ptolemy that either Miss Schlesinger or I 
have already given, can it be shown that Al-Farabi fol- 
lowed the “same series” in the alphabet.^ 


^Miss Schlesinger gwes lour references for this, and in iwo of 
them Ptolemy only uses fourteen letters. 

4 ‘‘Musical Standard,'^ xxvii, 134, b. 

^ 5 See ante, p. 91, footnote 6, for my references. 
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THE NOTATION IN "DE HARMONICA 
INSTITUTIONE" 

W HEREAS the neumes were born of the Church, 
the alphabetic notation that we are speaking 
about came from the instrumentalists. Notker 
Labeo (d. 1022) says that this alphabetic notation was 
used for the lira and rota} Pseudo-Bernelinus also testi- 
fies that this notation was for instruments { organa) and 
that it was not derived from the theoreticians.^ 

The earliest example of this alphabetic notation in the 
West is to be found in the treatise, “De harmonica insti- 
tutione,^' where the first seven letters of the Roman alpha- 
bet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, are used as phonetic notation. 
They do not, however, represent the sounds conveyed by 
the letters, but actually express the sounds of our modern 
major scale, C, D, E, F, G, a, b. When I pointed this out 
(see p. 93), it aroused Miss Schlesinger, who wrote as 
follows : 

harmonica instiiuiione^ contains no such identfk^ 
cation [as that suggested by Mr, Farme 7 \ as will seen 


^ Gerbert, '‘Script.,’^ i, 96. 
i, 318. 
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later on. Hucbald's [the author' s\ A to G scale possesses 
the same diasieinatic values as in our modern notation!'^ 
The evidence given by her is this : 

''Hucbald’s A to G recurrent series refers to our modern 
sequence of the same letters, and not to a C major scale. 
(Hucbald gives A as Proslambanomenos and G as Lich- 
anos meson. Gerbert, Script.,” i, 1 1 5.”^ 

Unfortunately for the contention, the reference (i, 115) 
does not cover the point at issue, since it fails to give the 
Roman alphabetic notation to which I refer. This is to be 
found elsewhere (i, 118), as follows: 


Symbols : 
Notes : 


FGABCDEFG 


F 

A 


0 
S3 

1 

o 

0 

a 

-o 

B 

ee 


r B F C P M I 0 

B C D E F G a b 


fi 

. ‘O 

.§ 1 

cs 

fii ^ 

b >© 

ID 

w (2 


a 

cu 

CO 

O 

c 

a 


c 

lO 

CO 

D 

B 


c 

10 

CO 

D 

E 


c 

10 


W fi. 


CO 


G 

10 

C 

D 

s 

£ 

D 

C 


The upper line of the symbols is the alphabetic notation 
to which I have referred. That the symbol A equates with 
the note C, is quite clear, since it is Parhypate hypaton. 

The question that arises here is this. How did Par- 
hypatl hypatdn come to have alpha attached to it ? I 
have already demonstrated that this alphabetic notation 
had its origin with instrumentalists, and we know from 


•'’“Musical Standard,” xxvii, 162, b. 
k Musical Standard,” xxvii, 163, a. 
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various sources that C was the starting point Ivith them/ 
This idea is acknowledged by the theorists themselves to 
be alien to the existing system, and one is naturally 
tempted to ask from whence the innovation came ? I have 
hazarded the opinion that the Arabs of Spain were origin- 
ally responsible for it, and I have attempted to link up the 
Western Arabian system as displayed in the ‘‘ Ma'rif at al- 
Naghamat al-Thaman” with that of ‘‘De harmonica in- 
stitutione.*’ Whether my suggestion is a feasible one or 
not is another matter. What I have been concerned with 
here is to refute the charge that my interpretation of the 
notation in ‘*De harmonica institutione ” was incorrect. 
This I have done. 

Before leaving the subject, however, I would like to call 
attention to one other point in the question under discus- 
sion. My critic suggests that my evidence concerning the 
treatise, De harmonica institutione,’* was based on 
“second or third hand references,” and that my “erroneous 
and most mischievous statement” emanated “not from a 
perusal of the treatise itself, but from Abdy Williams’s 
'Story of Notation’ (pp. 62-3).” 

It so happens that I have been able to answer the ac- 
cusation from “the treatise itself.” Further, I have never 
consulted Dr. Abdy Williams’s work.^ There are, how- 
ever, several “ second or third hand ” authorities to which 


^Gerbert, ‘^Script.,*’ i, 110, 303. Coussemaker, “Script.,” ii, 
70, 85. 

^The late Dr. C. F. Abdy Williamses article on “ Notation in 
Grove’s “Dictionary of Music” is so uncjritical and misleading 
that I have no interest in his larger work. In Grove, he attributes 
the alphabetic notation to which I refer, to Odo of Cluny. 
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I could refer in confirmation of my views, including such 
notable authorities as Gevaert,^ Christ,® Hugo Riemann,^ 
Datvid and Lussy,^^ and Gastoue.^^ 


7 Histoire et Theorie de la Musique de L’Antiquite ” (1875), 
i, 439. 

8 “ Beitr&ge zur kirchlichen Literatur der Byzantiner ” (1870), 47. 
^^^‘Studien zur Geschichte der Notenschrift (1878), 28, 291. 
Handbuch der Musikgescbiclite (1904-13), i, 2, 106. Diction- 
ary of Music (fourth English edit.). 

“ Histoire de la Notation Musicale^’ (1882), 73. 
^^‘‘L’Orgue en France” (1921), p. 51. 
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THE EARLY NOTATIONS OF WESTERN 
EUROPE. 

"TT is not until the eleventh century,” I said, “that we 
I see in Western Europe any direct or indirect con- 
tact with Greek methods of notation, such as in 
the ' Musica Enchiriadis,’ Adelboldus and Odo of Cluny.” 
Miss Schlesinger points out that my three authorities 
belong to the tenth century. To the merest tyro it would 
be obvious from the names mentioned that the date given 
by me was a lapsus scribendi} 

I am told, however, of a Greek notation used by Bede 
in the eighth century, whose “ knowledge of Greek theory 
is not a mere superficial book-knowledge.”^ I have al- 
ready exposed the legend of Bede as a theorist of music.^ 
More apposite is my critic's reference to the treatise at- 
tributed to Hucbald entitled “ De harmonica institutione,” 
in which, she says, “ exceptioiially direct contact with 


i Indeed, on reference to my type-script, I find that I wrote 
10th century.” Strange to say, the lapi^jts has remained by 
an unfortunate oversight in the i:)re3ent work, although I made 
an alteration in the same paragraph, by deleting Adelboldus. See 
a/ifc, p. 94, and En^ata. 

* Musical Standard,” xxvii, 109. 

9 See Appendix 20. 
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Greek methods of notation is displayed over and over 
again.”^ I deliberately refrained from mentioning this 
work because what is displayed ''over and over again'* 
is Hucbald*s exceptionally direct contact with Bo'ethiiis 
On the other hand, the so-called Dasian notation in the 
"Musica Enchiriadis ’* and Pseudo-Odo, although based 
on a Greek idea, was quite original in its way. I believe 
that both these treatises belong to the very late tenth 
century. 


^ ‘‘ Musical Standard,” xxvii, 162, b. 
^ Boethius, iv, 3, 4. 
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THE SHAMS AL-DIN AL-SAIDAWI NOTATION. 

T he notation contained in the treatise^ of Shams al- 
Din al“§aidavvi’ is of signal value in more ways 
than one. I have not been able to locate the pre- 
cise date of this author,^ but the treatise, of which there 
is a sixteenth century copy at Paris, ^ would appear to be 
not earlier than the thirteenth century. Of course, this 
system of notation may have been used earlier, but I have 
not come across an earlier example of it. 

M. Viktor Uspensky, the eminent Russian writer on 
Turkomanian and Uzbekian music, discovered a manu- 
script with a similar kind of notation of Khwarizmian 
origin.^® M. Fitrat, the author of the authoritative ‘'Uzbik 
qilassiq musiqasi” (Tashkent, 1927, in Turkish), says that 


^ The title differs in the various copies of the treatise. See my 
‘‘ Arabic Musical MSS. in the Bodleian Lihrar.y,’’ Nos. 13-15, and 
De Slane, “Cat. des MSS. arabes de la Bibl. Nat.,’* No. 2480. 

^In the Paris MS. his additional surname is given as Al-Dim- 
•ashqi, but in the Bodleian MS. he is called Al-Dhahabi. 

5 There is a Shams al-Din al-Dimashcji (d. 1327) and a Shams 
:al-Din al-Dhahabi (d. 1348). 

4 De Slane, op. cit., p. 440. 

Uspensky, “ Sovietsky Uzbekistan” (Taslikent, 1927), p. 310# 
Jn Russian. 
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this notation was known in the time of 'Ala* al-Din 
Muhammad, Shah of Khwarizm (d. 1220)/^ 

The Shams al-Din system of notation consists of a stave 
of seven differently coloured horizontal lines, each line 
representing a note which is signified by the names of the 
Arabo-Persian numerals at the beginning of each line, 
thus : 

Haft [= ZJ 

Shash[=W.] 

Banj [= H.] 

Jahar^ [= D.] 

Si [=J.] 

Du [ = B.] 

Yak [ = A.] 

As I have already remarked, this stave system is little 
different from that given by Vincenzo Galilei (1581) and 
Kircher (1650). The former gives a seven-lined stave, each 
line representing a note, as follows : ^ 

H 

A 

M 

n 

T 

^ 

p 


-5'»Page 70. See also “ Promusica,*’ March, 1927, p. 4. “The 
Sackbut,’’ January, 1924, p. 171. 

^Written JSr. 

® “ Bialogo della musica antica et della moderna*’ (1581), p. 36 
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The notes themselves are shown by means of dots on each 
line, but without indicating the duration.^ Galilei says 
that this system was in use before the time of Guido of 
Arezzo (d. 1050).® 

Kircher gives an eight-lined stave from a Greek MS. in 
a Maltese Library, which he considered to be seven hun- 
dred years old.*^ As in Galilei’s system, the actual notes 
are represented by dots on the lines. 

0 io 

H 

Z 

E 

A 

r 

B 

A 

Kircher has been looked upon with suspicion, and the 
French savant, Ch.-Em. Ruelle, said that the above was 
“ U 7 te fiire jalsificationy^^ Yet there appears to be no need 
to be unduly distrustful of Kircher in view of the tes- 
timony of Galilei, and the existence of the system of Shams 
aLDin al-§aidawi. Further, the stave system in the 

f The dots in the copies of the book consulted by me have been 
filled in by hand. 

®This notation was copied by Martini (“ Storia della Musica,^’ 
i, 185), but he omits the eleventh note, in the same way as Haw- 
kins does (“ Hist, of Mus.,’^ i, 428). 

5 “ Musurgia Universalis,’^ i, 213 (1650). 

In the original, capitals and lower case letters are given. See 
also Hawkins (i, 429), and Grove, iii, 397. 

n Revue des Etudes Grecques,” v, 266. 
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“Musica Enchiriadis ” treatise is on all fours with the 
systems described above.^® 

Which of these was the forerunner is difficult to decide. 
At any rate, the Greek examples given by Galilei and 
Kircher would be of Byzantine origin, and the stave was 
certainly not invented by Guido of Arezzo. In the Arabic 
document the coloured lines of the stave remind us that 
the early stave in Europe was also coloured. In the 
Arabic document, also, the duration of the notes is indi- 
cated, which does not appear in the other documents. 
Soriano-Fuertes says that the Arabs employed seven 
colours, to denote the seven kinds of note duration from 
the semibreve to the double-demisemiquaver.^^ I have not 
seen an example of this in any of the Arabic musical MSS. 
that I have consulted. 


^Gerbert, Script.,'^ i, 157. 

Soriano-Fuertes, Hist, de la Miisica espanola,” i, 77, and 
Musica Arabe>-E6panola,^^ 42-5. “Proceedings of the Musical 
Association/’ xxxiv, 26. 
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THE MEANING OF ORGANUM. 

M ISS SCHLESINGER complains/ that my use of 
Riemann^s definition of organinn from his “ Dic- 
tionary of Music” (fourth edition, English trans- 
lation),® is ” hardly fair” to this writer, and that I should 
have quoted from the latest edition of his “ Geschichte der 
Musiktheorie ” (1920), where he says : “ The principal char- 
acteristic of orgammi is by no means the rigid parallel 
movement of voices in fifths or fourths, but rather the 
alternate separation and coming together again in 
unison 

“ One is almost ashamed to have to point out,” says my 
critic, ^‘that in all matters of archaeology or historical 
research the latest available pronouncement by any author 
provides the only safe index to his theories.” To supply 
this, she gives the above quotation from Riemann’s “ Ges- 
chichte der Musiktheorie ” (1920), which, she says, contains 
the author's latest and last definition, which was in the 
press before he died.” It so happens that I am, similarly, 
almost ashamed to have to point out ” that this “ latest 


I “ Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, 208, b. 
2 See anf e, p. 110, 

5Pa^e 22, 
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and last definition” of Riemann’s appeared in the first 
edition of his “ Geschichte der Musiktheorie ” (1898)/ 

I was quite aware that Riemann meant a far wider de- 
finition than the one given under the heading “ Organum ” 
in his ‘^Dictionary of Music,” which is apparent from 
that given under the heading “ Diaphonia.” When I said, 
“ By orgamtm I mean the accepted definition of the term^ 
including that of Riemann,” it ought to have been evident 
that Riemann was of secondary import. I used his de- 
finition from the “ Dictionary ” because of Miss Schlesin- 
ger’s dependence on his “ authority,” and because it 
was terse. What I wanted was to make it quite clear that 
I was not going to recognise magadizing with the octave 
being claimed as organum on account of the term vox 
organalis^ which is used with symphonia ac diapason or 
symphonia ac disdiapasoity particularly since the authority 
in question, John Scot us, speaks of an organicum meloSy 
which was said by my critic to refer to organum. (See 
Appendix 48.) 


^ Miss Schlesinger still confronts us with Riemann’s “masterly 
exposition of the ^ Rise of Organum.^ When one turns to Cousse- 
maker’s “ Histoire de FHarmonie au Moyen Age^’ (1852) it is 
easy to see that Riemann is actually in iiatu pupillari. 



45 . 

AL-KINDI, IBN SINA, AND ORGANIZING, 

I N my “ Arabian Influence on Musical Theory ” I gave 
an important quotation of six lines in Arabic text 
from the “Shifa*"’ of Ibn Sina. This concerned the 
practice of certain devices known to the Arabs as the iarklb 
and tad'ij} The former was the striking of any note sim- 
ultaneously with its fourth or fifths whilst the latter was 
the same procedure with the octave? I also definitely 
mentioned this Arabic quotation in my rejoinder to my 
critic when I gave a translation of the Arabic into Eng- 
lish.^ But this fact seems to have been afterwards over- 
looked, as it is said that it is of little use to give .... 
English readers titles of Arabic unpublished and untrans- 
lated manuscripts, withotit quotation^ as was done by Mr. 
Farmer in his pamphlet.”^ 


^ Tarkth and tad^lf mean literally compound and double ’’ 
respectively. The former term was also used to cover both devices. 

* Pages 6-7. Note 7. 

^ ** Musical Standard,’^ xxvii, 175, a, and p. 103 of the present 
work. 

“Musical Standard, “ xxvii, 209, b, lines 36-7. In two other 
places (p. 209, a, lines 39-40, and p. 209, b, lines 27-30) she repeats 
her complaint that I do not give a quotation. 
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There are certain other criticisms of my clues ” under 
this heading which I propose to deal with. Before doing 
so, I would like to submit another description of the tarklb 
given by Ibn Sina in his Kitab al-Najat,” which is rather 
clearer than that contained in the ‘^Shifa’/’ It runs as 
follows : 

And as for the tarklb, it is the blending khalat a), 

in one beat, of the principal notes (aUnagham al-adiyya) 
with a note agreeing harmoniously (naghma muwdfaqa). 
And the most excellent of that blending is to be found in 
the large intervals, in the octave [and after that the fifth];' 
and then the fourth''^ 

Miss Schlcsinger has objections to offer against the Ibn 
Sina ‘*clue/^ The practicability of producing simultane- 
ous fourths on the Arabian lute, which was tuned nor- 
mally in fourths, is admitted by her, but in regard to the 
fifths it is argued that the restrictions would be more 
numerous than the possibilities.’' As for the octave, my 
critic says that ‘‘it would be still more difficult .... for 
it would entail difficult double-stopping and the plucking 
simultaneously of three strings."^ 

In reply to this, let us consider, first of all, the “ restric- 
tions ” that are said to exist in playing “ a melody in fifths 
on the lute." Probably the earliest examples of organum 
are to be found in the “ Musica Enchiriadis " and “ Scholia 


^ The passage in parentheses is omitted in this MR., probably 
owing to a. copyist’s slip. It occurs however, in Ibn Rina’s “ Dan- 
ish Nama,” which is in Persian. (‘ Brit. Mus., MS., 2361, fol. 
161, V.) This work is practically identical with the “ Kitab al- 
Najat.” 

e ‘‘ Bodleian MS.,»’ 1026, fol. 170. 

7 “ Musical Standard,” xxvii, pp, 197-8. 
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Enchiriadis,” and if we take the specimen of organum 
simplex with the diapente, given in the latter work (Ger- 
bert, Script./’ i, 185), it will be seen that if it is suitably 
transposed, it could be performed by the merest tyro in 
lute-playing. 

As for the difficulty in playing octaves simultaneously, 
my critic would seem to be unaware of the devices intro- 
duced by Arab lutenists into the accordatura. Whilst the 
normal tuning (Arab, tas^viyya') of the Arabian lute was in 
fourths (A — D — g — c), there were special tunings in use. 
The latter were particularly useful when difficult” finger- 
ing arose. Here, for instance, is one of the special tun- 
ings given by Al-Kindi, G — D — g — c. The fourth 
string (bamm) was tuned an octave lower than the open 
note of the second string (mathna)f We also have the 
tuning of the Western Arabian lute as laid down in the 
“ Ma^rifat al-naghamat al-thaman treatise, which was, 
C — D — g — a. Both of these tunings would have facili- 
tated the tarklb in fifths^ whilst the former would have 
made the tad'if in octaves possible. 

At the same time, it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Eastern Arabs ever practised organuin as we know it in 
the European sense described in the “ Musica Enchiriadis ” 
and ‘'Scholia Enchiriadis.” With the Eastern Arabs cer- 
tainly, the tarklb and tacl'if would seem to have been, as 
I have already pointed out, merely part of the schemes of 
the tdllf or “composition of melodies.”^ Ibn Sina actu- 
ally refuses to admit them as part of the melody itself, but 


« ‘‘Berlin MS.,’’ 5630, fol. 25, r. 26. 
s See ante, p. 107. 
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considers them as subsidiaries, and calls them tahdsin 
(“ adornments or zawd'td glosses 

We have seen that Ibn Sina allowed intervals “other 
than the fourth and fifth ” to be used in the tarkibdt, and 
the second and third may have been thus admitted. On 
this question there is a curious exercise” for lutenists 
given by Al-Kindi which ought not to be missed. It is 
as follows : 

f| 

^ eg CP ^ «sp~|| 

This opens with a tarklb in the fourth^ played on the 
first (zir) and second (mathncl) strings, open. It is called 
by Al-Kindi, “a jass of one movement.”^^ Next comes a 
** jass of three movements (G, d, G). Then follows three 
repeated notes (c, c, c), which is another jass of three 
movements,” and so on. 



10 Bodleian MS.,’* 1026, fol. 169, v. 

II “India Office MS.,” 1811, fol. 172, v. 
12 “Berlin MS.,” 5530, fol. 30, v. 

IS For the term jass see ante, 104. 
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VIRGILIUS CORDUBENSIS. 

He who knows something ought to show it. Knowledge kept 
out of sight is of no value.” — V irgilius CoRDrBE>’si8. 

I N my monograph^ I referred to the Arabian schools 
in Al-Andalus teaching organiim. This assertion 
was made on the authority of a certain Virgilius Cor- 
dubensis, and I quoted the passage in question in full. I 
again introduced this author into my reply to the pamph- 
let by Miss Schlesinger,* whereupon the latter criticised 
as follows.^ First, she complained that I gave ‘‘neither 
date nor reference” for the Virgilius testimony. The ob- 
jection was not altogether valid, since I distinctly stated 
that Virgilius was “contemporary” with Ibn Sina 
(eleventh century). It is true enough, however, that I 
gave no reference, but the omission has demonstrated the 
fact (which is openly admitted by my critic) that she has 
been unable to trace Virgilius Cordubensis! 

Concerning my later contribution to the question,^ Miss 
Schlesinger says that I here rectified my omission as to 


i Farmer, Arabian Influence on Musical Theory,’* 7. 
JSee anfc, p. 106, and ‘‘Musical Standard,” xxvii, 196. 

^See “Musical Standard,” xxvii, p. 209. 

^ See ante, p. 106, and “Musical Standard,” xxvii, 196. 
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“ reference by giving the “ Historia de la Miisica Espan- 
ola” of M. Soriano-Fuertes as my authority.^ Readers 
turning back to p. io6 of the present work will see that 
her statement is not strictly accurate. My reference here^ 
was concerned with European students studying at Cor- 
dova, and had no direct connection with Virgilius Cor- 
dubensis. Proceeding, however, on this erroneous as- 
sumption, my critic turned to M. Soriano-Fuertes, and the 
result was the following : 

“Mr. Farmer again introduces part of the quotation 
from Virgilius, and this time there is a reference, not to 
the original quotation given in the pamphlet, but to a 
shorter version from the ‘Historia de la Musica Espah- 
ola’ (by Mariano Soriano-Fuertes, Madrid, 1855, p. 82), 
where we find the following destructive information 
which effectually tears Mr. Farmer's clue to shreds. On 
p. 81, Soriano-Fuertes says (to quote him in exienso): 
‘Among the Spanish Christians {therefore not ArabSy says 
Miss Schlesinger] there were schools of all the sciences, 
and especially of music, in the eighth century in Cordova, 
according to the statement of the philosopher, Virgilius 
Cordubensis. Those schools were under the protection 
of the Arabian rulers, not only in Cordova, but in Seville,, 
etc. In the schools^ of Cordova, according to Virgilius,, 


^ ‘‘ Musical Standard,*’ xxvii, 209. 

^ The refererce should actually have been preceded by the con- 
traction “cf.” My original reference, as sho\vn in my “Arabian 
Influence on Musical Theory ” (p. 14) was to Dozy (iii, 107), but 
I wished readers to “ compare ” Soriano-Fuertes, as I did not ac- 
cept his conclusion that the “ celebrated musicians ” mentioned by 
him had studied at Christian schools, for reasons which are givem* 
below. 

7 The word should be “school” and not “schools.” 
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grammar, philosophy, botany, the mathematics, and music 
were taught. To each of these faculties two professors 
were appointed. Those who taught music there not only 
explained the scientific part of music and plain-song, but 
also simultaneous harmony or harmonic composition, as 
may be inferred from the writings of the same Virgilius, 
duo 7nagistri legebant de musica^ de ista arte quce 
dicitur organum' 

“ Here Mr. Farmer stops : he reads no further. Yet the 
next paragraph on the same page, continues as follows : 
'In the day of Virgilius, the philosopher already men- 
tioned, the twelve professors who in this University gave 
instruction in the sciences, to which reference has been 
made above, WERE ALL SPANIARDS : TWO WERE 
NAVARRESE AND THE OTHER TEN CAS- 
TILIANS/ 

"So with regard to the teaching of organmn in Cor- 
dova, Virgilius was not referring to Arabian professors 
at all, nor to schools founded by Arabs, BUT TO 
SPANISH CHRISTIAN PROFESSORS appointed to 
the faculties of their own schools in Cordova.’'^' 

I have quoted at length so that there can be no mis- 
conception on the point in question. 

At the outset let me say definitely that M. Soriano- 
Fuertes was not rny ''reference'' That being so, most of 
my critic’s advice as to how I should have conducted my 
investigations from this source is nugatory. Further, my 
" Arabian Influence on Musical Theory ” shows that I 
was cognisant of the passages in question from M. Sori- 
ano-Fuertes. Yet after quoting the passage in Latin 


s “ Musical Standard,’’ xxvii, 2()0. 
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given above, my critic says: ‘'Here Mr. Fanner stops; 
he reads no further.’* If, however, I had read “no fur- 
ther ** I could not have used the succeeding paragraph as 
my “ reference ** for a certain Jew, Elias, and a Christian, 
Pedro Canciotor, studying at these schools of Cordova.® 
In the face of this my critic’s objections fail. 

For many years I have ignored the authority of M. 
Soriano-Fuertes on the question of Arabian music. Most 
of his information under this heading in his “Historia 
de la Musica Espahola*^ (1855-9) was gleaned from 
Laborde’s “Essai sur la Musique ancienne et moderne” 
(1780), although it is not improbable, in view of the multi- 
tude of errors, that his list of musical instruments from 
the “ Kitab al-imta' wa’l-intifaV* was taken direct from the 
Escorial MS., which he evidently could not properly de- 
cipher,^^ and not from Casiri’s “Bibliotheca arabico-his- 


^ “ Arabian Influence on Musical Theory,” 14, footnote 7. Sor- 
iano-Fuertee makes these two, together witli a number of Mus- 
lims, alumni of Christian schools. He gives the names of a num- 
ber of ” celebrated Arabian musicians ” who had also studied there. 
I rejected his ‘^Christian schools” as highly improbable. The 
Arabs mentioned by him are, Farabio Mahomed, Alfarabi, Moheb 
(also UTitten Mohed), Abil, Vadil and Ben Zaidan (also written 
Ben Zaydan). With the exception of Al-Farabl and Ibn Zaidun 
(= Ben Zaidan), none of these names can be traced. Al-Farabi 
does not appear to have ever set foot in Al-Andalus, and he was 
certainly not educated there. Ibn Zaidun was educated at the 
Muslim University of Cordova. Abil is a blunder, and is a trun- 
cated form of a name (e.g., Ibn abi’ 1- . . . .). 

Escorial MS., No. 1530, now in the National Library at 
Madrid, No. 603. The title in Robleses Catalogo de los Manu- 
ecritos arabes ” (1889) contains a printer’s error. Tlie correct title 
is given above. The copyist was a certain Mul^animad ibn Ibra- 
him al-Shalahi, an Arab of Seville, and the work was copied in 
the year 1301. Robles gives Al-Shalaji as the reading of the name, 
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pana Escurialensis ** (1760-70), whose list, by the way, is 
also incorrect^^ His earlier “ Musica arabe-espahola ** 
(1853) dealt with Al-Farabi’s “ Kitab al-musiql,’' also in 
the Escorial, part of which he appears to have known from 
a translation made by Conde7^ 

My critic’s inability to locate Virgilius Cordubensis re- 
minds me of my own earliest experience of this writer. 
I first came across his name in Rowbotham’s ‘‘ History of 
Music*’ (iii, 533), where it was stated on his authority that 
the har 77 iony of Hue bald was taught in the Arabian m2isic 
school at Cordova. No reference was given, but follow- 
ing other “clues” in Rowbotham, I consulted Soriano- 
Fuertes, where I found Virgil ius used to more advantage, 
but from a different point of view. Here he was con- 
sidered to belong in one place (i, 81) to the eighth cen- 
tury, and in another (i, 88) to the eleventh century. Fur- 
ther, this writer referred the teaching of orgamim to Chris- 
tian schools. Again there was no reference to an original 
or to sources. 

I then chanced to fall on Virgilius in the works of 
Feijoo, in the “ Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles” (Ivi, 
379-81), where I also found a reference to Sarmiento 
(“ Memorias para la Historia de la Poesia Castellana,” 


■which is certainly less probable than the former. The author has 
been given all sorts of names, from the Al-Shalani of Russell 
(“Natural History of Aleppo,” 1794, i, 387) to the Al-Shalabi of 
Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music ” (third edition, i, 74). I do not 
know the authority of the writer in Grove for the date 1415 for this 
treatise. 

Casiri, i, 527. Soriano-Fuertes has been followed by U. R. 
Burke (“ History of Spain,” 1895, ii, 329). 

i^Mitjana, in “ Monde Orientale,” 1906, p. 194. 

23 
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i, 252). Bath of these Spanish authors, writing in the 
eighteenth century, were dealing with codices which, at 
that time, were out of my reach. Later, whilst studying 
the Latin translators from the Arabic, I came across the 
helpful writings of Valentine Rose, and in an article of 
his in “Hermes’* (viii, 327) on “Ptolemaeus und die 
Schule von Toledo,” I learned that the “ Philosophia ” of 
Virgilius Cordubensis which contained the quotation that 
I was seeking, had been edited by Gotthold Heine in his 
“Bibliotheca Anecdotorum” (1848).^^ 

Virgilius Cordubensis is the name of a philosopher and 
necromancer of Cordova, whose work, “ Philosophia,” was 
translated from Arabic into Latin at Toledo in the year 
1290.^^ The earliest codex, in the library of the Cathe- 
dral at Toledo, dates from the second half of the four- 
teenth century.^^ Taking the work at its face value, I 
considered the date of the original composition to have 
been prior to the capture of Toledo by the Christians in 
1085, seeing that students from Morocco were studying 
there at the time that the author was writing,^^ and also 
because half of the names of the “ masters ” in astrology, 


This work not being available at the time that I was writing, 
the words actually quoted by me were taken from Mitjana^s ar- 
ticle on Spanish music in Lavignac’s “ Encjxlopedie de la 
Musique ” (iv, 1921). 

Heine, op cit., 211. The MSS. says : Istum librum com- 
posuit Virgilius Philosophus Cordubensis in Arabico, et fuit trans- 
latus de Arabico in Latinum in civitate Toletana, a.d. 1290.’^ 

Bonilla y San Martin, ‘‘Historia de la Filosofi'a Espahola 
(1908), i, 310. Cf. Feijdo, op. cit., 380. Heine, op. cit., 211. 

The Marochitani were from Morocco, as they are usually men- 
tioned with those from beyond the seas” (ultramarim). They 
were distinct from the Saraceni. 
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necromancy, and similar arts, are of Arabian origin. 
Further, the eleventh century was one of the dates as- 
signed to Virgilius Cordubensis by Soriano-Fuertes,^^ and 
even Rafael Mitjana places him quite as early as this.^^ 
Virgilius begins his treatise by trumpeting his fame as 
a philosopher. Although students from all parts, even 
from Cordova, went to Toledo to study the arts, they 
were compelled to journey to Cordova when difficult ques- 
tions had to be discussed, so as to consult him. He was 
celebrated for his recondite knowledge, and his superi- 
ority was due, so he tells us, to his acquaintance with that 
science called “ Refulgentia,” which the ordinary folk 
called necromancy. Then follows a long philosophical 
discussion in which he states the opinions of the Anda- 
lusian, Saracen,^^ Moroccan, Toletan, Castillian, Leon- 
ese, Cantabrian and Cartaginian ‘‘masters.'^ 

The particular point under discussion, the teaching of 
organufn at Cordova, occurs towards the end of the trea- 
tise. After reference to the period of the academic ses- 
sion, which began in October and ended in May, as it 
does, strange to say, in most British universities, Vir- 
gilius deals with the masters and philosophers of Spain, 
who were, in his day, engaged in Cordubensian study. 
Finally, he gives a list of the professors (magistri) and 
the subjects taught at Cordova. This is what he says : 
“These were the philosophers and masters of Spain; 


Soriano-Fuertes, i, 88. 

Lavignac^s Encyclopedie de la Musiqiie,’’ iv, 1921. 
Saraceni appear to be the Arab philosophers from the 
East, as distinct from those of Al-Andalus proper (AndnUciJ and 
Morocco (MarochitaniJ, 
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and five of them were Portuguese, and seven were Leonese, 
and ten were Castillians, and three were Navarrese, and 
five were Aragonese, and twelve were of Toledo. Of Car- 
taginians there were seven, of Cordobans there were five, 
i.e., ourselves — Virgilius, Seneca, Avicena, Aben Royz, and 
Algacel. Of Sevillians there were seven. Of Moroccan 
and all others beyond the seas there were twelve. 

“All these philosophers were, in our time, engaged in 
Cordubensian study, [although] some were teaching in 
their own sciences and others not. Of the scholars who 
were there, there were seven thousand and more in num- 
ber. Of those twelve philosophers of Toledo, three were 
masters of astrology, whose names were, Calafataf, Gili- 
bertus, Aladansac; and another three philosophers of 
those were masters of necromancy, whose disciples were 
at Toledo, and what we know we have heard from them, 
and know about them, and their names were, Philadelphus 
and Liribaldus and Floribundus; and some of those phil- 
osophers in pyromancy, in geomancy, and in many other 
sciences, whose names were, Beromandrac, Dubiatalfac, 
Aliafil, Ouonaalfac, Mirrazanfel, Nolicaranus.^^ 

“These twelve were in our time philosophers of Toledo, 
and were always unanimously opposed to all other phil- 
osophers and all their debates. Many a time they ex- 
celled over all others and triumphed. And these twelve 
philosophers of Toledo wrote and edited many books on 
philosophy in Arabic and on many other sciences, and 
they are approved and authenticated. Three of these 
philosophers were physicians who cured men wonderfully 
of their infirmities 


Feijdo, op. cit., gives other forms of these names. 
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“ At that time there were seven masters of gram- 

mar who taught every day at Cordova ; and five continu- 
ally teaching logic; and three natural science, who like- 
wise taught every day; and two were masters of astrol- 
ogy, who taught every day on astrology; and one mas- 
ter taught geometry; and three masters taught physics; 
and two masters taught music, of that art which is called 
07 ganu 7 n ; and three masters taught necromancy, and pyro- 
mancy, and geomancy. And one master taught ars 
notoria^ which is a venerable art and science.”^ 

I have given a translation of this long passage from 
the Latin of Yirgilius, the only one that is material to 
the question at issue, because it is high time that it was 
placed clearly before students. Presently I propose to 
discuss the document itself, but meanwhile the assump- 
tions of M. Soriano-Fuertes and Miss Schlesinger ought 
to be dealt with. 

My quotation from the original source demonstrates the 
incorrectness of Soriano-Fuertes, in that (i) Virgiliusdoes 
not refer the above schools to ‘'Spanish Christians.'* 
(2) He does not refer to “twelve professors in this Uni- 
versity " who were “ all Spaniards,” either Navarrese or 
Castilians. There were twenty-seven^ and their nation- 
ality is not specified. (3) He does not refer to " two pro- 
fessors ” in each faculty. (4) He does not mention 
“botany” as one of the “faculties.” 

As for my critic, I have shown (i) That I did not omit 
to give the date of Virgilius Cordubensis : (2) That I did 


i Heine, op. cit., pp. 241-2. 
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not give Soriano-Fuertes as my reference:* (3) That it is 
not correct to say that Soriano-Fuertes states that there 
were "SPANISH CHRISTIAN PROFESSORS ap- 
pointed to the faculties of their own schools in Cordova.”* 

On the other hand, I maintain that I was fully justi- 
fied in the assertion that organizing was taught at the 
Arabian schools at Cordova, for the simple reason that the 
work of Virgilius Cordubensis claims to have been written 
originally in Arabic presumably by an Arab or MuzdrabeJ* 
If Christian schools were intended, the author would have 
mentioned the fact. Moreover, Cordova was in Arab 
hands at this time (? eleventh century), and it was not 
captured by the Christians until 1236. The testimony of 
Al-Hijari (d. 1194) about foreign students in the Arabian 
schools at Cordova, agrees in part with the statement of 
Virgilius. 

The treatise of Virgilius Cordubensis deserves exam- 
ination. Its authenticity has been challenged by several 
writers, and notably by Comparetti and Bonilla. Com- 
paretti urges that the translator could not have been a 
Moor, and that he certainly did not know much about 
Arabic or he would not have called his Arab author Vir- 
gilius and made him a contemporary of Seneca, Avicenna 


*My critic eays that she is aware that M. Soriano-Fuertes is 
^^notoriously inaccurate.” Verb. sap. 

^ Even if Christian schools were referred to, it would be wrong 
to assume that its teachers were all Christians, seeing that both 
Muslim and Jewish savants were to be found there. 

^ Andres (op. cit., edit. 1785 , i, 256), speaks of the university 
at Cordova mentioned by Virgilius as thougli it were a Muslim 
institution. Mitjana (Lavignac’s “ Ency. de la Musique,” iv, 
1921) also assumes that Arabian maddris or schools are meant. 
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(= Avicena), Averroes (= Aben Royz), and Al-Ghazali 
(= Algacel). He suggests that the author was a char- 
latan who took the name of Virgilius and simulated Ara- 
bian learning in order to be looked upon as an authority. 
Comparetti even takes Amador de los Rios to task for 
accepting the “fabulous notices” of Virgilius concerning 
the professors of the ars notoria^ necromancy, etc.^ Fur- 
ther, he gives the opinion of the Orientalist, Moritz Stein- 
Schneider, communicated to him privately, that he had 
doubts whether the work was earlier than Raimond de 
Pennaforte (fl. 1232).® 

Bonilla, who gives extracts from Virgilius, suggests that 
the author was a Toletan ecclesiastic who was influenced 
by the writings of the famous Arabic translator, Michael 
Scot (d. c. 1232), and indicates a similar type of litera- 
ture in such works as “Sendebar,” “Flores de Filosofla,” 
and “ Libro de los Doze Sabios.”^ 

These objections to the authenticity of the “ Phil- 
osophia” of Virgilius Cordubensis cannot be passed over 
lightly, although care has to be exercised in not taking 
too much for granted. First of all, it must be remembered 
that Comparetti is dealing with the legendary material 
which became attached to the name of Publius Virgilius 
Maro, the poet (d. ig B.C), and he looks upon the “Phil- 
osophia” of the later Virgilius Cordubensis as an out- 
come of the legend. On the other hand, is it not equally 
probable that the “ Philosophia,” instead of being the 


^ “ Historia critica de la Lit. Esp./’ ii, 159. 

6 Comparetti, ^‘Virgilio nel medio evo (1872), ii, 95-6. 

7 Bonilla y San Martin, ‘‘Historia de la Filosofia Espanola ” 
(1908), i, 309. 
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production of a charlatan trading on the name of the 
legendary necromantic Virgilius Maro, and the obsession 
for “Arabian learning/* is rather a work of independent 
origin w^hich actually contributed to give further vitality 
to the legend ? We probably see a similitude in the case 
of Bishop Virgilius of Salzburg (d. 784), whose somewhat 
extraordinary opinions may also have become attached to 
the name of Virgilius Maro, and contributed to the necro- 
mantic legend. 

Comparetti*s criticism that the translator was not a 
Moor, does not touch the question at all. Nearly all the 
translators from Arabic into Latin were Europeans raci- 
ally.^ That the translator called the author Virgilius 
does not, in itself, allow us to question his knowledge of 
Arabic. In that case, we would require to know what the 
original name in Arabic was, and how the original trans- 
lator rendered it. Even as it stands, which may be a 
Latin copyist’s reading only, there is no reason for sup- 
posing that an Arabic original is unlikely, seeing that we 
have the examples of Faraj (ibn Salim) being Latinised 
as Franchinus, and Hunain (ibn Ishaq) as .^neas. 

The arguments based on the so-called “contempor- 
aries ” of Virgilius Cordubensis are more cogent. Only Sen- 
eca (d. 65) and Averroes (d. 1198) Vv^ere Cordobans, whilst 
neither Avicenna (d. 1037) nor Al-GhazAli (d. iiii) ever 
saw Al-Andalus. Needless to say, an Arab author could 
not have penned these lines about his “contemporaries,” 
and if the author was a Tolctan ecclesiastic, as Bonilla 


8 One outstanding name to the contrary, that of the Jew, Faraj 
ibn Salim, was Latinised as Farachi, Faragut, Fararius, Fer- 
rarius, Franchinus. 
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suggests, what about the inclusion of Seneca ? Is not the 
passage a mere gloss that has crept into the text?® If 
the author was a Tolctan ecclesiastic, he certainly man- 
aged to keep his religion out of the '' Philosophia with 
an astuteness that does not comport with the inept in- 
clusion of Seneca. 

Certainly, no Arabic original of the “ Philosophia is 
known to us, but the same objection could be urged 
against dozens of Latin works translated from the Arabic. 
Toledo was long famous as the seat of Arabian science,^® 
undoubtedly from the time of the Amir Yahya al-Ma’mun 
(d. 1074), through the period of Archbishop Raymund 
(fl. 1 125-51), to Alphonso X (1252-84), and even later. 
Would it have been possible to have palmed off a spuri- 
ous work at this period, with learned Arabs and Jews on 
the spot only too eager to detect the fraud? At any rate, 
the philosophy of Virgilius Cordubensis comes from Ara- 
bic and Rabbinic sources, and the work certainly cannot 
be said to belong to the same type as the works indicated 
by Bonilla. 


5 An ignorant Latin glossator, and a later scribe, might well 
have been jointly responsible for these “ contemporaries.’’ Bat- 
man (“Batman uppon Bartholome,” London, 1582) says that 
Avicenna lived in Spain, and belonged to the twelfth century I 
Latin authors also considered Rhazes (Al-Razi) to be a Roman ! 
i^See “Hist. Lit. de la France,” vii, 143, 158. 
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HARMONY IN ORIENTAL MUSIC. 

I HAVE said that the Arabs have preserved in present- 
day practice scarcely a vestige of the primitive 
tarkib of Al-Kindi, which, I have surmised, was 
probably the forerunner of organinn in Europe.^ What 
we do see is a far more advanced type of organum which 
appears to be peculiar to bowed instruments. An exam- 
ple of this is worthy of reproduction.* 



i See ante, pp. 104, 108, 112. 

^Loret, V., Quelques documents relatifs ^ la litterature et la 
musique populaires de la Haute-Egypte.*^ (^‘Memoires . . . . de 
la Mission arch^ologique fran^aise au Cairo/* Paris, 1889, Tome i.) 
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JOHN SCOTUS AND ORGANUM. 

J OHN SCOTUS or Erigena (d. c, 877) deserves special 
attention because of the alleged reference to or- 
ganum in his ‘‘ De divisione naturae/* which has been 
conjured with by many writers since the days of the eru- 
dite Coussemaker.^ Probably greater credence has been 
placed on the John Scotus reference by Hugo Riemann 
than by any other writer, and the latter has even referred 
to other passages in “ De divisione naturae ** so as to in- 
crease the confidence of his readers that there are valid 
reasons for averring that John Scotus refers to organtim} 
Indeed, the language of John Scotus is actually said to 
refer to “free or ganum!' Professor Wooldridge thought 
that this “difficult** and “doubtful” passage of John 
Scotus would quite admit of this interpretation, as I have 
already pointed out.^ Dr. Ernest Walker followed the 
Slade professor in this view, although he, too, said that 
the passage was “none too clear.”^ The latest to adhere 


^ Coussemaker, Histoire de rHarmonie au Moyen Age** 
(1852), 11. 

2 Riemann, “ Gesch. d. Musiktheorie ** (1920), 18, 22. Hand- 
buch d. Musikgeschichte ” (1904-13), i/2, 142. 

^ See ante, pp. 109-10. 

^Walker, ‘^History of Music in England** (1907), 4. 
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to the Riemann dictum is Miss Schlesinger/ whose fur- 
ther circumstantial defence of the passage as referring to 
'' free organum prompts me to make a lengthy 
examination of the claim. 

The Latin quotation given by my critic/ which is taken 
from Riemann/ who, it appears, depends on Schliiter/ 
does not seem to be quite correct, as we shall sec pres- 
ently. In the meantime, however, let us assume that the 
passage is correct, and that it refers, in the language of 
Professor Wooldridge, to '‘the alternate separation and 
coming together of the voices/^ What could this actu- 
ally mean? Miss Schlesinger says that “a highly de- 
veloped form of 07 ganu 77 i is lucidly described” by John 
Scotus in this passage.^^ On the other hand, I maintain 
that it could only refer to a type of symphonia. 

If we turn to the chapter on symfhonia in the “ Scholia 
Enchiriadis ” we find “ Discipulus ” asking : “ Quomodo 
canitur diapason?'' To this query “Magister” replies by 
showing that there could be syviphonia with the single 
diapason as well as with both the single and double dia- 
pason together.^^ Here is a specimen of the compound 
symphonia : 


^ See antcj pp. 109-10, and her pamphlet, p. 11. 

6 “ Musical Standard,^' xxvii, pp. 208, b 209. 

7 Schlesinp;er, “Is European Musical Tlieory Indebted to the 
Arabs?,’’ 11. 

^Riomann, “ Gesch. d. Musiktheorio ” (second edit., 1920), 18. 

i^Schluter, “ Joannis Scoti Erigenae De divisiono naturae” 
(1838). 

^0 Musical Standard,” xxvii, 197, b. 

Examples are giv^en in Gerbert’s Scriptores,” i, 161, 163, 185. 
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De diapason ac dlsdiapason. 

^ ^ ^ -d- _ A 

Diapason intensum. 
Diapason remissum. 

Here vve have the vox principalis accompanied by a vox 
organalis at the octave below and the octave above, in 
strict parallel form, which was the older, and more ele- 
mentary system of symphoniaP practically identical with 
the Greek system of magadizing. Yet the lower ( reviis- 
sus) and upper (intenstis) vox organalis did not always 
follow the vox principalis in strict parallel form separ- 
ated by an octave, but occasionally met the vox princi- 
palis in unison. Thus we see that Professor Wooldridge’s 
part translation of the Riemann (Schliiter) text could very 
well be a reference to this class of syniphonia. 

At the same time, as I have already pointed out, the 
text given above is scarcely to be trusted, although it is 
given by [Coussemaker],^^ Ricmann^^ and Wooldridge/^ 
A better text is that given by Migne, which is edited by 
H. J. Floss, who collated five codices with the cditio prin- 
ceps}"^ I give both text and translation as follows : 

“The Omnipotent founder of the universe .... has 

^^Gerbert, “Script.,’’ i, 161. 

WGevaert, “Mel. Ant.,” 422. 

Coussemaker, op. cit., 11. 

Riemann, loo. cit. 

Wooldridge, “Oxford Hist, of Music,” i, 61. 

“ Pair. Lat.,” cxxi, 439 tt seq. 
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been able to create what is similar and dissimilar to his 

own likeness In a like manner the beauty of the 

whole universe of similar and dissimilar things has been 
built up in a wonderful harmony from diverse genera and 
various forms in different arrangements of substances and 
accidents, compacted into an ineffable unity. For an or- 
ganised melody composed of diverse qualities and quan- 
tities of voices is discerned, note by note (viritim) indi- 
vidually, to be separated by different proportions of high 
and low, yet they are mutually co-adapted in accordance 
with established and rational rules of the art of music 
concerning each tropos,^^ rendering a natural sweetness, 
so the concord of the universe out of the subdivisions of 
one nature, mutually disagreeing when examined singly, 
has been made one equally with the uniform will of its 
founder.”^^ 


Miss Sclilesinger says that this sentence translates — definite 
rules of comjyosition regulating the inter-relationship and progres- 
sion of the different voices in each tropos or moded^ This is cer- 
t«iinly more than the text tells ns. 

ir?‘*Patr. Lat.,” cxxii, 6S7, d. “ Proinde pulchritudo totius 
iniiversitatis (“onditae, siniilium et dissimilium, inirabili qiiadain 
harmonia constituta est, ex diversis generihus vnriisquo formis, 
differentibus quoqiie substantiarum et accidentium ordinibiis, in 
nnitatem qiiandam ineffabilem c-onipacta. Vt enirn orgnnienm 
melos ex diversis A'ocnni qualitatibiis et qiiantitatibus c'onficitur, 
dum viritim separatimque sentiuntur, longe a se discrepantibus 
intentionis et remissionis proportionibus segregates, dum vero 
sibi invicem coaptantur secundum certas rationabilosque artis 
mu«ic 00 regulas per singulos tropos, naturalein qunmdam [quan- 
dnm] dulcedinern reddentibus : ita universitatiis coiicordia, ex 
diversis naturse unius subdivisionibus a se invicem, dum singu- 
lariter inspiciuntur, dissonantibus, juxta conditoris uniformem 
voluntatem coadunata est.** Coussemaker, Piemann and AVool- 
dridge omit the word “ vocum,** but the last two put voces** 
after “ sentiuntur.** 
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It will be observed that this translation does not allow 
for Professor Wooldridge’s reading of “ the alternate sep- 
aration and coming together of the voices/’ which even 
Coussemaker does not admit. Indeed, the very context 
seems to demonstrate that we cannot allow this reading, 
and the objection is strengthened by other passages in 
“ De divisione naturae.” At any rate, neither in my texts, 
not in the text of my critic, is there authority for stating 
that “a highly developed form of organiim is lucidly 
described.” 

In Book V of “De divisione naturae,” John Scotus re- 
turns to this subject of the unity of universal nature being 
due to the uniting of diverse constituents. He is urged 
to this view, he says, on “musical grounds.” He recog- 
nises that “rational intervals^^^ of diverse voices, put to- 
gether one after another, produce a sweetness in melody.” 
Here the author is speaking of the different intervals which 
go to make up melody. The certitude of this is evident 
from the passage which follows. “ It is not,” he says, 
“the diverse sounds of organ pipes, lyre strings, or reed- 
pipe holes that produce a harmonious sweetness, .... 
but the relations and proportions of sounds which, put 
together one after another, the inmost soul alone perceives 
and determines the senses/*^ 

The central idea appears to have been derived ultim- 
ately from Pseudo- Aristotle’s “De mundo” (396, b), 
where we read that the harmony of the universe is based 
on diversities rather than on similarities as exemplified 


Rational intervale = intervals determined by theory of 

music. 

1 Patr. Lat.,’* cxxii, 965, c. 
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in music. “Music,” says this author, “by a mixing of 
high and low, short and long sound of diverse voices, at- 
tains to a single harmony.* It is what we find also in 
Quintilian and Clement of Alexandria.* 

John Scotus also took a hint from his great mentor, St. 
Augustine. In the latter’s “De civitate Dei” (ii, 21) we 
read that dissimilar sounds actually go to make up per- 
fect concord. Further, there is a passage in his “De 
trinitate ” (iv, 2) which runs : “ He [Christ] made us par- 
ticipators of his divinity His single coincides with 

our double Yet here is not the place to demonstrate 

the value of that consonance single to double \diafason\. 
.... By this indeed, high and low voices are [judged] 
in concord.” 

To strengthen her argument that this organum can be 
traced back to “early in the ninth century” or to “the 
beginning of the ninth century,” Miss Schlesinger says: 
“In the earliest known authority, Erigena [John Scotus], 
.... the author is not describing anything essentially 
new in practice but is using as illustration well-known 
musical facts, as may be gathered from the longest pas- 
sage quoted by Riemann {pp, cit,y p. iv, Erigena, Bk. v, 
13), in which the polyphonic use of organum is implied.”^ 
I give a translation of the passage to which my critic 
pins her faith : * 


* See also 399, a. We must remember that this is the Greek 
word apfxovia, i.e., “an ordered succession of intervals.’* 

^ Quintilian, “Inst. Orat.,” i, x, 12. Tollington, “Clement of 
Alexandria” (1914), ii, 302. 

A Schlesinger, “Is European Music Indebted to the Arabs?,” 
11 - 12 . 

5 “ Patr. Lat.,” cxxii, 883. 

24 
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^'The voice of man, or of pipe, or lyre, taken singly, 
retains its own quality, yet these joined together make one 
harmony by their concordance. Even where a clear in- 
dication of the sounds is manifested, they are not mixed 
with each other, but merely united. For if any voice is 
silent, it alone will be silent, and no silence of the melody 
results from the sounds remaining, from which it is clear 
that when it [a voice] sounds among others, it still retains 
its own quality.’' 

To say that the “polyphonic use of organum is implied" 
in this passage is an abuse of language. Not only do the 
context and the sources prove the intrinsic improbability 
of the assumption, but the very passage itself shows that 
the position is untenable. 

The fifth book of “De divisione nature" deals with 
the return of nature to its primal unity, and the point in 
question concerns the immortality of the individual In- 
dividual man has his own soul single and unique, although 
all human souls are united in the one universal soul. To 
prove this “ Oneness above Unity John Scotus uses the 
simile of the voices in concert. It is as old as the hills, 
as we know from Seneca.^ His immediate source, how- 
ever, was the Pseudo-Dionysios treatise, “ De divinis nom- 
inibus," which he himself had translated into Latin. Here 
we have the simile of the several lamps and the undiffer- 
entiated light which, mutatis mutandis^ is identical with 
the simile of the several voices and the undifferentiated 
sound.® 

6 Porphyry says that prior to the many there is the one. 
“ Select Works of Porphyry,’’ by Thomas Taylor, p. 204. 

7 Epistolae,” Ixxxiv. 

8 ‘‘ De divinis nominibus,” ii, 4. 
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To read into the John Scotus passage, as my critic 
would do, a suggestion that the voices produced con- 
sonances other than the diapason and/or disdiapason, 
which were the characteristics of the strict symphonia that 
I have alluded to, destroys, in my opinion, the simile. If 
we admit, for instance, the consonance of the diapente or 
that of the diaiesseron, we introduce differentiated 
sounds, which, when withdrawn, would obviously create 
an “appreciable silence’* from the sounds remaining. To 
maintain the simile, the voices must produce one undif- 
ferentiated sound. 

Another passage deserved attention on account of the 
reference made to it by Miss Schlesinger, who borrows it 
from Riemann. My critic says : “ Mr. Farmer will hnd a 
reference to the subject of consonances in Erigena, op, 
cit,, Bk. V, 4 .” Turning to this passage we hnd the phil- 
osopher concerned with his fourth division of nature, i.e., 
Natiira non creans et non creata — the return of nature to 
its primal cause. Fie uses the quadrivium as an illus- 
tration. Arithmetic y he says, starts with the monad, and 
all numbers resolve back again into this. Geometry and 
astro7iomy are dealt with similarly. Then comes music, 
and he says : 

“What of music? Does it not itself start from its own 
primal cause (principle) which we call the tone ? It com- 
mences sy77iphonicB both simple and compound, and re- 
solving again, returns to this tone, i.e., its primal cause, 
since it subsists wholly by its power.”® 

There is certainly nothing here on the “subject of con- 
sonances,” other than what might refer to the diapason 


^ “ Pair. Lat*,’’ cxxii, 869, b. 
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and disdiafason pf syniphonia. Of course, we see these 
points in the Aristotelian “ Problemata ” (xix, 39). 

Finally, there are the references of John Scotus to the 
senarius^ which Miss Schlesinger considers to be ‘'those 
of an expert.*’^^ It was the philosopher’s remarks on this 
and other topics of music that led me to say that his 
“passing references to music .... are little different in 
substance from what we find in contemporary writers.”-^^ 
Yet my critic still holds a brief for the “expertness” of 
the Irish Carolingian.^* Let us see in what way this “ex- 
pertness ” is reflected in his mention of the senarius. John 
Scotus asks : “ How much of the senarius is understood 

with regard to its value? What [of its] foundation of 
the entire harmony [of things]? Who can recognise also 
its connections ( collationes) with its sesquialter, sesqui- 
tertiuSy and duplices within the nature of things, while 
the universe of all things visible and invisible has been 
established in it [the senarius'] as in an original model.” 
He tells us elsewhere, that the senarius is called the “per- 
fect number.” The creation of the world took six days. 
Six is the multiple of the first equal number (2) and the 
first unequal number (3). Six is also the sum of the 
first three numbers (i + 2 -h 3 = 6). The “expertness” 
of John Scotus is scarcely apparent here. The first-quoted 
passage, he took direct from his mentor, St. Augustine, 
who himself was undoubtedly influenced by Philo 

European Music Indebted to the Arabs 11, 

See ante, p. 109. 

“ Musical Standard,” xxvii, 209. 

13 Pair. Lat.,’’ cxxii, 966, a. 
nihid., 655, c, 656, b, 718, b, 723, a. 

15 “ De civitate Dei,” xi, 30. “ De Trin.,” iv, 7. 
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Judaeus.^^ Another author well known to John Scotus was 
Martianus Capella, and he tells us that from the senarius, 
the “ perfect number,” came the hemiolios ( — sesquialter), 
the diatessaron ( = sesquiiertius), and the diapason 
( = duplex). We also see all this in Vitruvius, and 
Isidore.^^ 

It will be recalled that Miss Schlesinger averred that the 
description of John Scotus, in the special passage referred 
to, ‘^considering the age in which he lived, may justly 
be regarded as that of an expert, who wrote from prac- 
tical knowledge and understanding, and was not a mere 
compiler of the work of others.” My critic says further 
that the other passages on music in “ De divisione naturae” 
shows that John Scotus was “speaking from first-hand 
practical knowledge of the music of his day,” and that 
“ all his utterances on music show an unusually deep know- 
ledge and understanding of the subject.”^^ 

These premises have but scant confirmation, as we have 
seen. Although John Scotus, in his intellectual interests, 
was rather exceptional for the age in which he lived, it is 
equally certain that his writings reveal how greatly con- 
ditioned he was by the meagre culture of his time.®^ In- 


16 De opiiicio niundi/’ iii. 

11^ De arch.,*^ iii, 1. 

IS ‘‘ Etymol.^’ 

1^ “Is Musical Theory Indebted to the Arabs?” 11. “Musical 
Standard,” xxvii, 197, b. 

Strange to say, John Scotus was once supposed to have de- 
rived some of his learning from the Arabs. The legend began 
with the sixteenth century Bale (“Script. Ill, Brit.,” ii, 24), 
and it continued to be accepted until the nineteenth century, when 
R. L. Poole (“Illust. of the History of Mediaeval Thought,” 311) 
exploded it, 
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deed, one might go further still and say with his latest 
and best critic and biographer, Henry Eett, that no phil- 
osopher was ever less original, in the narrower sense, than 
Erigena [John Scotus].’'^^ To a considerable extent we 
can gauge the extent of his borrowings, and from this we 
can reasonably determine the measure of his originality. 
So far as his utterances on music are concerned, there is no 
evidence to be found for the claim made as to ‘‘ origin- 
ality “expertness,'’ or “first-hand practical knowledge,” 
as I have clearly demonstrated. 


‘‘Johannes Scotus Erigena^’ (1925), 1^4. 
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Wiistenfeld, F., 25. 


X. 

Xenodamos, 120. 
Ximenes. Cardinal, 274. 


Y. 

Yahya al-Ma’mun of Toledo, 
170, 34o. 

Yahya ibn Abi Mansur, 25, 273-4. 
Yahya ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya ibn 
Abi Mansur, 27, 59, 65, 87-8, 
95, 242-4, 248, 262, 280-6, 304-6. 
Yazdigird I, 62. 

Yulianna ibn al-Batriq, 273. 

Z. 

Zahrawi, A1-, 26, 33. 

Zalzal, 248-9. 

Zarkali, A1-, 25. 

Zenobia, 162. 

Zir^^ab, 28, 241, 308. 
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A. 

Afinn, 125. 

AlVad. Ses Bu'd. 

Abacus, 182. 

‘Abbasids, 4. 

Accordatura, 237, 240-6^ 257, 
283, 308-11, 331. 

Accoutre, 11. 

Adana, 4. 

Adharbaijan, 4. 

Aethiopia, 36, 61. 

Afghanistan, 4. 

Africa, 165. 

Aidin, 4. 

Ajnas. See Jins. 

Alarido, 13. 

Albogon, 13, 18, 137. 

Alboque, 18. 

Alcohol, 38. 

Alcove, 11. 

Alembic, 38. 

Alentrade, 38. 

Algazara, 13. 

Algebra. 38, 133. 

Anglo-Saxons, 7. 

Algorizm, 38, 133. 

Alban See Lahn. 

Alidade, 10. 

Alkali, 38. 

Amalfi, 9, 204. 

Amber. 10. 

Anafil, 13, 18, 137-8. 

Anafin, 18. 

‘Anah, 125. 

Anaxir, 14. 

Anazaba, 270. 

Antioch, 162. 

Antiphon, 163. 

Antiphonale, 213. 

Anwa^ See Naw‘. 

Aquitaine, 30. 


Arabesque, 11. 

Arabia, South, 49, 229-31. 

Arabic translations from the 
Greek, 298, 301. 

Aragon, 340. 

Aravias, 15. 

Architecture, 11, 14, 151, 181. 
Argos, 120. 

Arithmetic, 36, 122-3, 127, 133, 
169, 181, 355. 

Armenia, 4, 61. 

Ars notori a, 341, 343. 

Artillery, 10. 

Asba^ (pi. Asabi^), 250. 

A*sabi‘. See Asba‘. 

Ashshipu, 126. 

Asia Minor, 4. 

Assyria, 121, 233. 

Astrolabe, 33, 181. 

Astronomy and astrology, 7, 36, 
122, 169', 181-2, 191, 268, 341, 
355. 

Astukhusiyya, 57, 236. 

Asturias, 179-80. 

Atabal, 137-9. 

Atambal, 13, 137-8. 

Atambor, 13. 

Athinganoi, 270. 

Aucassin, 159. 

Aulos, 141. 

A versa, 185. 

Azimuth, 38. 

B. 

Babylonia, 30, 49, 51, 117, 127, 
229-30. 

Baccara, 11. 

Baghdad, 6, 19, 22, 167, 209, 
248, 263, 272-3. 

Bagpipe, 262. 

Bait al-Hikma, 6, 27, 167, 273, 
275, 280. 
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Balaban, 18, 140. 

Balearic Isles, 6. 

Baltic, 10. 

Bandair, 137. 

Ban;io, 264. 

Baqiyya, 67. 

Barbatiyya, 57. 

Barcelona, 6, 16, 32, 179-80. 
Bari, 5, 9, 204. 

Basques, 17. 

Bernoy, 100. 

Bible, 8, 23. 

Bimaristan, 6. 167. 

Borax, 10. 

Bosra, 230. 

Botany, 7, 335, 341. 

Bow, 2fe. 

Buccin, 143. 

Bu‘d (pi. Ab^ad), 67. 

Bukhara, 4. 

Buq 18, 137-8. 

Byblos, 125, 

Byzantium,* 2, 6, 8, 19-20, 22, 
27, 39, 52, 54. 136, 162-3, 178-9, 
193, 230, 237, 254, 257, 277, 
296-7, 326. 


C. 

Cahel el orahin^ 14. 

Caesura, 58, 254. 

Caquil hallaco^ 14. 

Cairo, 6, 9, 36, 167, 170. 
Caisse, 18, 139. 

Calabria, 5, 204. 

Calamella, 141. 

Calamus, 141. 

Camlet, 10. 

Camphor, 10. 

Cana, 14. 

Cano, 13. 

Canone, 17. 

Cantor, 184. 

Cape Miseno, 5. 

Capetian dynasty, 178. 

Capsa, 139. 

Caravan, 10. 

Cartagina, 340. 

Carthage, 36. 

Caspian Sea, 40. 

Castille, 179, 340. 

Chalameau or Chalumeau, 141. 
Chaldaeans, 23, 36, 49, 51, 123, 
172, 229, 270-1. 


Chang, 270. See Jank. 
Charamela, 141. 
Chartres, 185-6. 
Chemistry, 7. 

Chess, 11. 


China, 40. 

Chirimia, 13, 140. 

Christianity, 69, 78, 84, 172-3, 
179, 193, 197, 201, 245-6, 276, 
282, 296, 335-6, 341. 

Cialamello, 141. 

Cipher, 38, 133. 

Circulations. 154. See Daur. 


Cithara, 154, 156. 


Clefs, 74. 
Cloisonne, 19. 


Cluny, 177. 

Colleges. See Schools. 


Compass, 10. 
Constantinople, 4, 277. 


Coplas, 156. 

Cordova, 6, 20-1, 23, 28-9, 32, 
102, 106, 150, 166-7, 179-81, 
183, 209, 276, 337, 339. 
Cordwain, 11. 

Cor Sarrasinois, 16, 143. 


Corsica, 5. 

Cotton, 10. 

Counterpoint, 74. 

Courses, 57, 254. See Majra. 


D. 

Ba’ira (pi. dawa’ir), 67. 
Bailamites, 61. 

Damascus, 6, 150, 230. 

Damask, 10. 

Dances, 11, 22. 

Danishmandids, 4. 

Dar al-Hikma, 167. 

Dastan (pi. dasatln), 250. 

Daur (pi. adwar), 154, 250, 254. 

See Damira. 

Dialectic, 36. 

Diyanai, 258. 

Doussaine or Doussainne, 16, 18. 
Dou(?aine, 142. 

Drums, 264. See Tabl, Naq- 
qara, Qas'a. 

Duff (pi. Dufuf), 137. 

DulQayna, 13, 18, 142. 

Dulcis, 142. 

Durr Mufassal, 76-7. 
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E. 


Egypt, 4, 8, 10, 16, 36, 39, 117, 
121-7, 149, 230, 233, 262-3. 
Elmuahym, 38. 

Elmuarifa, 38. 

Elymos, 120. 

En, 125. 

Enneacliordon, 121. 

Eschaquiel or Escliaqiiier, 143. 
Ethos, 71, 299-300. 

Exabeba, 13, 138. 

Exaquir, 13, 143. 


F. 

Fanfare, 19. 

Farghana, 4. 

Fatimids, 6, 274. 

Figures of nielodv, 71, 299-300. 
Flute, 119-20, 259, 261. See 
Nay, Shabbaba, Juwaq, Saf- 
fara, Yara*. 

Forking, 262. 

Freethinker (journal), 107. 
Frets, 250, 261. 

Fulda, 227. 


G. 

Gaita, 142. 

Gaeta, 204-5. 

Gall, St., 209, 212, 222. 
Gama, 75. 

Gama‘at, 75. 

Gamma, 74-5. 

Gamut, 75. 

Garigliano, 204. 

Gayta, 13. 

Gega, 144. 

Geige, 143-4. 

Genoa, 9, 17. 

Genres. See Jins. 

Geometry, 7, 127-8, 341, 355. 
Germany, 76, 178-9, 186. 
Gerona, 92. 

Ghai^a, 142. 

Ghanna, 125, 

Ghassanids, 49, 230. 

Ghichak, 143-4. 

Ghizhak. 143. 

Ghubar numerals, 31. 

Ghuga, 144, 154, 157. 

Gichak, 143. 

Gige, 144. 

Gighe, 17. 


Gigja, 144. 

Gimbal, 10. 

Gingras, 120. 

Gloss, 107, 254. See Za’ida 

Goths, 7-8, 23, 108, 210. ‘ 

Grammar, 36, 191. 

Granada, 5, 97, 99, 170, 263. 

Greater complete system, 283-5. 

Greece, 2-3, 7, 9-10, 21, 24, 26-7, 
29, 31, 39-42, 46, 49, 56, 59-60, 
63-71, 75, 83-5, 90-1, 93-4, 96, 
100, 106, 117-29, 132-5, 162-3, 
165, 169, 180, 190, 197-200, 252, 
255-7, 260, 272-8, 282-94, 298- 
303, 315. 

Guide, 10. 

Guiga, 144. 

Guitarra Morisca, 13. 

Guiterne, 16. 


H. 


Hadith, 167. 

flarmony of the spheres, 118, 
123, 126. See Ethos. 

Hawking, 11. 

Hebrew, 19, 26, 31, 296. 
Hexachord, 74. 

Hijaz, A1-, 52, 54, 236-40. 

Him, A1-, 51-2. 

Hocket, 38. 

Horn, 173. See Buq. 

Hudas, 15. 

Huesca, 5, 33, 178. 

Hydraulis, 70, 274, 295-7. 
Hymn to St. John, 74. 

I. 


Ijaza. 167. 

Ikhadias, 163. 

India, 30, 36, 60, 134, 245, 271, 
276. 

Indus, 40. 

Industrial arts, 11, 149. 

Infisal, 67. 

Influence, the word, 127. 

Iqa,‘ (pi. lqa‘at), 38, 254. See 
Kbythm. Modes, Rhythmic. 
‘Iraq ‘Arabi, 4, 236, 240. 
‘Iraqivya or ‘Iraqya, 142. 
Irkha% 67. 

Irish, 7. 

Italy, 4, 8, 21, 24, 29, 34, 76, 
136, 149, 166, 177, 203, 263. 

25 
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j. 

Jaghana, 18. 

Jank, 25S. 

Jass, 882. 

Jatis, 60. 

Jdtiva, 178. 

Jate, 271. 

Jews. 22, 60, 68, 156-8, 
178-9. 

Jingling Johnnie, 18. 

Jins (pr. Ainas), 67. 

Joch, 17, 143. 

Joculatores, 158. 

Jongleurs, 16, 

Juglares, 157-8. 

Juljul, 18. 

Jundeshapur, 131. 
Jurispruaence, 167. 

Juwaq, 143. 

K. 

Kaman, 265. 

Kamanja, 264. 

Kanon, 143. 

Kasa, 140. 

Kasatan, 140. 

Kenanaur, 125. 

Khashabat, 88. 

Khil^a, 170. 

Khurasan, 281. 

Khwarizm, 324. 

Khuzistan, 131. 

Keyboard, 262. 

Kinnor, 120, 125. 

Kinyra, 120. 

Kiran, 241. 

Kitbara, 120, 259. 

Klepsiambos, 121. 

Kolophon, 120. 

Kroumata, 120. 

Kufa, A1-, 247. 

Kurds, 61. 

Kus, 18. 

Kuwitra, 311. 

L. 

Lahn (pi. Alhan), 57. 

LaUhmids, 49, 52. 

Latin translations from Arabic, 
25-6, 29, 33. 37-8, 70, 174-6, 181, 
269, 272, 276-7, 844-5. 
Lambutum, 99. 

Laud, 18. 

Lemon, 10 


Leon. 840. 

Lerida, 33, 180. 

Lexicography, 167. 

Libraries, 6, 20-1, 44, 187-9. 
Licentia, 167. 

Ligurian Coast, 6. 

Lira Dicta, 143. 

173 Liuto, 17 
Logic, 341. 

Lokri. 120. 

Lombardy, 5, 8, 21, 203. 
Lozenge, 10. 

Lut, 238. 

Lute. 58, 62, 137, 154, 240-6, 
249-51, 257, 259, 282-3. See 
‘Ud. 

Luth, 17. 

Lydia, 120. 

Lyra, 259. See Lira Dicta. 

M. 

Madrasa (pi. Madaris), 170. See 
Schools. 

Madrid, 5. 

Magadis, i20- 
Magadizing, 102. 

Magazine, 11. 

Majolica, 11. 

Majra (pi. Majari), 254. See 
Courses. 

Malekos, 245. 

Malta, 4. 

Maqta‘ (pi. Maqati‘), 254. See 
Caesura. 

Mathematics, 8^1, 169, 174^ 182. 

See Quadrivium, Mathesis. 
Mathesis, 84. 

Mauda‘ (pi. mawadi‘), 251. 
Mausil, A1-, 247. 

Mecca, 236. 

Mechanics, 7. 

Medicine, 7. 25, 169, 174. 
Melody making, 154. SeeTa’lif 
al-Luhun. 

Mensural music, 38, 154, 219. 
See Iqa‘. 

Merovingians, 208. 
Mesopotamia, 4, 118, 149, 229. 
Metaphysics, 167. 

Metz, 44. 

Mezzo Canone, 17. 

Micanon, 16. 

Military arts, 9-11. 

Mi'zafa (pi. Ma^azif), 66. 
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Minaeans, 49. 

Mizmar (pi. Mazamir), 53. 

Modes, Ecclesiastical, 41, 221. 
Modes, Melodic (Arabian), 57, 
59, 154, 250, 254. 

Modes, Melodic (Persian), 55, 

57, 60, 307. 

Modes, Melodic (Syrian), 57, 60. 
Modes, Rhythmic (Arabian), 
58-9. 

Modes, Rhythmic (Persian), 55, 

58. 

Monochordon, 120, 233. 

Monte Cassino, ^-7, 44, 187, 
203-7. 

Morache, 16. 

Morocco, 4, 338. 

Mouriscas, 15. 

Mudejares, 14, 178, 276. 

Muse d^Auesay, 17. 

Murabba*, 66. 

Murcia. 38. 

Musical instruments, 13, 15-9, 
61-2, 136-44, 154-5, 256-66. 
Musicus, 184. 

Musiqi, 66. 

Musk, 10. 

Muslin, 10. 

Muwalladun, 147. 

Muwattar, 241. 

Muzarabes, 151, 178, 181, 276, 
342' 

N. 

Nabataeans, 49, 230. 

Nablas, 120. 

Nabra (pi. Nabarat), 57, 67, 
238-9. 

Nacchera, 17. 

Nadir, 38. 

Nafir, 18-9, 137-8. 

Nafakha. 138. 

Nagham, 238. 

Naghma, 163. 

Nanasa, 125. 

Naker, 18, 137. 

Naples, 22, 204. 

Naqqara, 18, 137. 

Naquaire, 16, 18. 

NaAonne, 5. 

Nashid, 14, 

Navarre, 179-80, 340. 

Naw* (pi. Anw50> 67. 

Nay (pf. Nayat), 173, 264. 


Nebel, 120. 

Necromancy, 36, 341. 

Nehes, 125. 

Ne‘imah, 163. 

Ne‘mo, 163. 

Nestorians, 130. 

Neuma, 163, 1^. 

Neumes, 163, 213. 
Ni?amiyya, 6. 

Nomos, 120. 

Normans, 8-9, 17, 21, 179. 
Norsemen, 177. 

Notation, 83-96, 146, 302-26. 
Numerals, 31, 133, 179, 185. 


0 . 

Oktoechos, 60, 164. See Ikha- 
dias 

Orange, 10 

Organ, 183, 220, 295-7, 301. 
Organistrum, 264-5. 

Organum, 74, 102-12, 157, 262, 
264, 327-8, 333, 335, 337, 341, 
346-7, 348-58 
Oxus, 6. 

P. 

Padua, 263. 

Palermo, 6, 22. 

Palestine, 149. 

Palmyra, 49, 162, 230. 
Pampeluna or Pamplona, 5, 180. 
Papacy, 8-9, 42. 

Panderete, 13, 137. 

Pandero, 137. 

Pandore, 154, 240. 

Pandoura, 120, 233. 

Paris, 278. 

Persia, 2, 4, 6, 18-9, 36, 49-50, 
52-3, 56-9, 61, 78, 80, 94-5, 125, 
130-1, 149, 204, 232, 236-7, 240, 
245, 254, 257, 270-1, 276. 

Petra, 230. 

Philosophos, 126. 

Phcenicia, il9, 120-1, 123, 125. 
Phoinix, 120. 

Phrygia, 119-20. 

Pre-Islamic days, 130-1, 162-4. 
Pre-Islamic system, 51, 232; 

233-7, 253, 260-1, 281. 
Provence, 16, 157. 

Pyrenees, 5, 33. 40. 
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Q. 

Qaina (pi. Qainat, Qiyan), 11. 
Qanun (pi. Qawanin), 66, 143, 
264. 

Qas‘a (pi. Qasa‘at), 18. 

Qaus (pi. aqwas), 265. 

Qitara, 66, 137. 

Qithura, 257. 

Quadrivium, 34, 43, 132-3, 167, 
182, 184-5, 191, 225, 273, 355. 
Quesse, 17-18, 140. 

Qur^an, 166-7. 

E. 

Eabab, 20, 137, 143, 258-9, 262, 
265-6. 

Eabe Morisco, 13. 

Raiy, A1-, 237, 247. 

Rackett, 142. 

Rawi, 159 
Rebec, 20, 137, 143. 

Rebecca, 17. 

Reed-pipe, 119, 259, 261. See 
Mizmar, Surna, Surnaj^ Ghaita. 
Refulgentia, 339. 

Renaissance, 3, 25-6, 40. 
Rheims, 177, 180, 184. 

Rhetoric, 167. 

Rhythm, 191, 254. See Iqa^ 
Rook, 11. 

Rome, 9, 34, 39-41, 46-7, 70, 86, 
118, 121, 179, 190-6, 208, 287. 
Rubeba, 233. 

Russia, 10. 

S. 

Sabseans, 49, 229-30. 

Sabseans (= Sabians), 2, 257. 
Saffron, 10. 

f afq, 163. 

al^a, 138. 

Sakadas, 120 
Baker, 11. 

Salamanca, 5, 180. 

Salerno, 22, 36, 204. 

Saljuqs, 4. 

Sambucus, 143. 

Sambyke, 120 
Samos. 125-6. 

Sandalwood, 10. 

f anj. See Jank. 

anscrit, 75. 

Saracens, 203-7, 210. 


Sardinia, 4. 

Sasanids, 19, 240, 271, 

Saxons, 178. 

Scale, 74. 

Schalmey, 141. 

Schetra, 271. 

Schools, 6, 20-2, 165-71, 208-13, 
333-45. 

Senarius, 356-7. 

Serraglio, or Seraglio, 159. 
Seville, 20. 

Shabbaba, 137-8, 141. 

Shahrud, or Shahrud, 258. 
Shalm, 141. 

Shaqira, 143. 

Shawm, 141-2. 

Sherbet, 10. 

Shift, The, 261. 

Shophar, 125. 

Sicily, 5, 8, 21-2, 36-7, 179, 204, 
277. 

Sidon, 125. 

Sierra de Guadarrama, 5. 

Sind, 4. 

Singing Schools, 212. 

Sinj. See §unuj. 

Sitara, 271. 

Skindapos, 121. 

Slavs, 177, 279. 

Sliders, 297. 

Soissons, 44, 212. 

Solfeggio, 72-82. 

Solmisation, 74, 80. 

Sonajas, 140. 

Sophos, 126 

Sound, Theory of, 257, 290-4. 
Spain, 4-9, iS, 20, 22, 24, 28-9, 
32-5, 38, 78, 80, 99, 136-9, 
177-82, 268-70, 308, 33345. 
Spanish March, 29, 30, 32. 
Sparta, 119. 

Species, 67. 

Stave, 74, 96. 

Strings of lute, 285, 310. 
Studium Generale, 170. 

Sudan, 40. 

Sugar, 10. 

Sultanoni, 4. 

Sukhara, 159. 

Sukhra, 159. 

Sumber, 18, 142. 

Sumer, 18, 142. 

t unuj (sing. §inj), 140. 

urna, 141-2. 

Surnay, 18, 141-2. 
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Suryanai, 258. 

Symphonia, 349-50, 356-6. 

Syria, 2, 4, 6, 9-10, 18, 39, 66, 
120-1, 125, 130, 149-50, 162-5, 
229-30, 257, 276, 296. 


T. 

Tabarder, 11. 

Tabaqa, 250, 254. 
fabbalu, 125. 
tabby, 10. 

Tabel, 18. 

Tabir, 18, 139. 
tabl, 18, 126, 137-9. 

I'ablature, 95, 97-101. 

Tabor, 18. 

Tabour, 17-18. 

Tabur, 139. 

TadTf, 103-12, 329-32. 

Taifeta, 10. 

Tagus, 5. 

Taliasin, 332. 

Ta'lif al-Luhun, 104, 107, 331. 
Tambor, 139. 

Tamborete, 13. 

Tambour, 18, 139. 

Tambour de Basque, 17, 
Tambourine, 264. 

Tambura, 17. 

Tanbur, or Tunbur, 240. 
Tanbur al-Kburasani, 58, 258-9, 
281. 

Tanbur al-MizanI, 233, 237, 281. 
t'anbur bagUama (= bighilma), 
14-4. 

Tanbur buzurk, 144. 

Tanin, 67. 

Tapestries, 9. 

Taqa‘, 19. 

Tar, 137 
•['arab, 144. 

'[’arab al-futuh, 144. 

^'arab zur, 144. 

Taranto, 5, 204. 

Tariff, 10. 

Tarkib, 103-12, 167, 266, 329-32. 
Tarragona, 6, 33, 180. 

Tarsus, 4. 

Tas-wiyya, 250. 

Teano, 206. 

Teb, 125. 

Tebn, 125. 

Teoroa, 144. 


Theorba, 17. 

Theorbo, 144, 263. 

Theory of Numbers, 118, 126. 
Thrace, 119. 

Thupar, 125. 

Tibia, 141. 

Tibia Sarranse, 120. 

Timbale, 17-18, 139. 

Tinbal, 18, 137-8. 

Toledo, 5, 20, 29, 38, 170, 174-6, 
338, 340. 

Tones, 31. 

Tonos, 238. 

Toph. 125. 

Torban, 144. 

Tours, 45, 208. 

Trajetto, 5, 204-5. 
Trigonometry, 132, 134, 
Trig5non, 120. 

Tripoli, 4. 

Troubadours, 147. 

Tucket, 19. 

Tudela, 178, 180. 

Tulunids, 4. 

Tunis, 36. 

Tunisia, 4. 

Tuorba, 144. 

Tuqa, 19. 

Tur, 137. 

Turks, 61, 78-9, 261. 

Tyana, 4. 

Tymbala, 18. 

Tzigane, 270. 


U. 

Uara, 125. 

‘Ud, 52, 137, 144, 240-6, 258, 
264, 311. 

*trd qadim. 144. 

‘Ulama’ 'alim), 170. 

Umayyads (^ain), 6. 150-1, 170, 
276. 

Universitas Collegium, 170. 
Uzbeks, 323. 


V. 

Venice, 9, 296. 

Vich, 32-3. 

Villancico, 147, 156. 

Viol, 99. See Rabab, Ghichak, 
Kamanja. 




Wa^it, Al., 270. 
Wayght, 249. 


X. 

Xalamia, 140. 
Xelamr, 13, 140. 
Xereraia, 140. 


Y. 

YaraS 125. 


Za’ida, 157, 254, 332. 

Zairids, 36. 

Zajal, 147. 

Zathma, 265. 

Zalagarda, 11. 

Zalamella, 141. 

Zalzalian notes, 260, 281. 
Zambras, 13, 15. 

Zamora, 180. 

Zamr 18, 141, 248, 262. See 
Reed-pipe. 

Zanbaq, 143. 

Zarabanda, 11. 

Zenith, 38. 

Zink, 142-3. 

Zulami, 140. 

Zutts, 270-1. 



ERRATA. 


Page 

6, 

line 23. 

For ‘a086’» read ^^085.” 

tt 

11, 

yy 

8. 

Delete and in cards the term nap,^* 

>i 

11, 

yy 

31. 

For ‘^Maqrisi^’ read Maqrisi.^' 

ft 

12, 

yy 

28. 

For “Fida^* read “ Fida\'’ 


14, 

yy 

8. 

For ‘^song** read Andalusian song.’’ 

>1 

15, 

yy 

23. 

For Evangelarium’^ read “ Evangeliarium.” 

jy 

21, 

yy 

28. 

For “ Casiri read “ Cf. Casiri.” 

yy 

25, 

yy 

10. 

For “ al-Mansur read “ Mansur.’* 

ft 

28, 

yy 

12, 

For Muhammad al-^addad ” read “Mu- 
hammad ibn al-5a^^ad.” 

yy 

28, 

yy 

13. 

For “ Mataran ’* read “ al-Matran.’* 

yy 

28, 

yy 

14, 

For “Ibn Rushd (d. 1198) ” read “Ibn Man^a 
(b. 1156).“ 

yy 

28, 

yy 

28. 

For “ Mull. Dyn.“ read “ Moh. Dyn.’* 

yy 

29, 

yy 

1. 

After “ Al-Kindi “ add a comma. 

yy 

30, 

yy 

11. 

For “§afa“ read “ Safa’.“ 

yy 

32, 

yy 

15. 

For “ Adhemar “ read “ Adhemar.” 

yy 

46, 

yy 

26. 

For Fortunatus “ read “ Symphoeius.’* 

yy 

48, 

yy 

22. 

For “945 a . d .“ read “the Xlllth century.” 

yy 

51, 

yy 

24. 

For “ Evliya Chelebi, ii “ read “ Evliya 
Chelebi, i, ii.“ 

yy 

64, 

yy 

11. 

Transpose the comma after “ Ghuzayyil “ to 
after “Damascus.” 

yy 

54, 

yy 

25. 

For “ rub ” read “ ruh.” 

yy 

58, 

yy 

9. 

For “Khurasani” read “ Khurasani.” 

yy 

62, 

yy 

22. 

Delete “consonances.” 

yy 

64, 

yy 

13. 

For “ *Afx€pi(rTos ** read “ ’A/icpto-ros,** 

yy 

79, 

yy 

19. 

For “Ewliya” read “Evliya,” 

yy 

89, 

yy 

8 . 

For “T** read “ T.” 

yy 

93, 

yy 

20. 

For the second “ H ” read “5.” 

yy 

94 , 

yy 

3. 

For “eleventh** read “tenth,** 



376 Errata. 

Page 96, line 1. For “eight’’ read “seven.” 

,, 100, ,, 31. For “Salva.” read “ Salva.” 

„ 104-5. Cancel the examples of tarMhdt from the 

Muristns MS., and the footnote on page 105. 
,, 125, ,, 23. For “ nahash ” and “ nahasa ” read “ nahash ” 

and “ nahasa.” 

,, 137, ,, of heading. For “ Aribian ” read “Arabian.” 

,, 137, ,, 2. For “ qitara ” read “ qltara.” 

„ 137, „ 30. For “1928” read “1930.’^ 

,, 141, ,, 6. For “surnai” read “eurnay.” 

,, 142, ,, 7. For “surnai” read “eurnay.” 

„ 152, „ 7. For “Menard” read “ M^ard.” 

,, 154, ,, 18. For “ knowedge ” read “knowledge.” 

,, 155, ,, 15. For “ Shaqandi ” read “ Shaqundi.” 

,, 159, ,, 4. For “ Maskhara ” read Maskhara,** 

,, 170, ,, 11. For “Shaqandi” read “Shaqundi.” 

,, 171, ,, 3. For “are” read “is.” 

,, 173, ,, 7. For “nay” read “ nai.” 

,, 199, ,, 26. After “century” add “ Cf . Thibaut, “ Ori- 

gine byzantine de la Notation pneuma- 
tique.” 

,, 212, ,, 18. For “ Fortunatus ” read “ Symphosius.” 

,, 242, ,, 14. Delete “ further.’^ 

,, 248, ,, 29. For “ Barsauma ” read “ Barsauma.” 

,, 248, „ 2. For “ Shudha ” read “ Shuhda.” 

„ 249, „ 17. For “799” read “791.” 

,, 277, ,, 17. For “Byzantium” read “Byzantine.” 

,, 298, ,, 20. For “Sixteenth^* read “Seventeenth.” 

,, 329, ,, of heading. For “ Sina ” read “ SiNA.” 

,, 331, ,, 22. After “practised” add “on the lute.” 

,, 336, „ 34. For “Shalahi” read “ Shalahi.” 

,, 338, ,, 26. For “says” read “say.” 

,, 342, ,, 14. For “ Al-^ijari ” read “ Ibn al-^ijari.” 

25, ,, 24 & 28. For “Wiistenfelt” read “ Wiistenfeld.’^ 

' 48^ \\ 12. For “prescribes” read “proscribes.” 

49 ! !! 16. For “Palmyreens” read “Palmyrenes.’^ 

81, ,, 27. For “key” read “riddle.” 

352 ’ ,, 8. For. “ not ” read “ nor.” 


Pmnrtip n Tkb New Temple Fbbss, Nobbvbi Cbbecevt, Lovpov, S.W.16. 
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ANNOOHCBIENTS (New Works and Editions.) 

Primitive Tribal Muele and Hancinff in the 
Southern Sudan (Africa) at Social and 
Ceremonial Catherinsre. A Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Music, Rhythm, etc., from Personal Obser- 
vation. By Dr. A. N. Tucker. Many Music Examples 
and some Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. net (or 
paper, 4s. net). 

Bowed HarPf The. A Study showing fresh light on 
the History of Early Musical Instruments. By Otto 
Andbrsson, Ph D., President of the Swedish University 
at Abo. From the Original Swedish Edition, revised by 
the Author. The Translation Edited with additional 
footnotes by Kathleen Schlesinger. 116 Illustrations, 
Bibliography and Index. 340 pp., 8vo, cloth, 21s. net, 

” A valuable contribution to the literature about early musical in- 
struments.” — Th^ Strad. 

Ora’an of the Ancients from Eastern 

Sources (Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic, by Henry 
George Far me, t, M.A., Ph.D., Carnegie Research 
Fellow, Foreword by Canon F. W. Galpin. With 
numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, ISs. 6d. net, 

*’ An authoritative treatment of the subject.” — Grttvcut' Dictionary. 

Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical 
Influence. By Henry George Farmer, M.A., 
Ph.D., author of Arabic Musical MSS. in the the Bod- 
leian Library,” “ Organ of the Ancients from Eastern 
Sources (Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic etc. Thick cr. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Vocal Trainin^r and Preparation for Sonsr 
Interpretation. With Section showing how to 
Determine by Pitch and Curve Graphs the special Suit- 
ability of Songs for particular Requirements. Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. By Frank Philip. 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

Principles and Method of Slngrivts: Class 

Teaching^. With Outline Lessons as Examples for 
Use of Teachers. By Granvili^ Humphreys, Profes- 
sor of the Art of Teaching, Voice Production, etc., at 
the T.S.-F.C. : late Lecturer in Class Singing at the 
Training School for Music Teachers. Numerous Music 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, paper, 4s. net, ploth, 5s. 9d. net. 

Chamber Music and its Masters in the Past 

and in the Present. By Dr. N. Kiibubn. New 
Edition, revised, and with additional chapters by 
G. E, H. Abraham. With Plates and Music Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ts. 6d. net, 

Mr. Abralmiii bus brought the work up to date and written weveral 

new ohapteri; and the book now gives us a discussion on the most im- 
portant writers and projectors of ohamber music. oof O^pinim, 
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M#nclelssoiin. How to lnter|»r#t tHo Soncro 
without Words’* (the celebrated “Lieder’’). A 
readable and useful Guide for all. Gives the Piano 
Student helpful Insight into the first principles of Form 
in Music. By Charles W. Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. net (or paper, 2s. 6d. net). 

It is hoped that the no^es on each of the Lieder ** may heli> the stu- 
dent in playing* these homely and easily intelligible compositions. 

Beothoven and his Piano Works (Sonatas, Con< 
certos, Variations, etc.). Descriptive and Analytic Aid 
to their Understanding and Rendering. By Herbert 
Westerby, Mus.Bac. With Music Examples and Illus- 
trations. Greatly enlarged edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
48. net, 

PiayinkT at SiB'ht for Vioiinists and Others in an 
Orchestra. Valuable Hints and Aids for its Mastery. 
By Sydney Twinn. Post 8vo, 2s. net. 

Advanced Modern Violin Technics. 

Tonal Scales and Arpesrfirios for Violin. In- 
troductory to the Ununsual Intonation and Finger- 

f rouping of Advanced Modern Music. By Sydney 
'winn. 4to, 3s. net. 

Violin TechnlCSf or How to Become a Violinist. Exact 
Instructions, Step by St^, for its Accomplishment with 
or without a Teacher. By “First Violin.^’ 28. net. 

Instruments and Art of the Orchestra. An 

Introductory Study. With Table showing Range of 
each Instrument, By P. W. db Courcy-Smale, 
Mus.Bac. Cloth, Ss. 6d. net, paper, 2s. net. 

Practical Guide for the Conductor and Useful 
Notes for the Orchestra. By F. W. de Massi-Habdmax. 
W’ith Music Examples and Diagrams. 2s. net. 

Frans Schubert* Man and Composer. The Centenary 
Biography. A Vivid Story of a Charming Personality. 
By C. Whitaker-Wilson. Portraits and Illustrations 
of Schubert and his Friends. Handsome volume, thick 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, lOs. net. 

Schubert — the most poetioal musioiaa that erer was.— LtssC. 

Schubert— the man with the Divine Spark.— Beef Aouen. 

Natural Technics In Plano Mastery: ^Esthetic 
Evolution from Student to Artist. All Vital Points 
Discussed and Made Clear. Many Diagrams of Hand 
and Finger Technique and some Music Examples. By 
Jacob Eisbnberq. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. fid. net. 

Technics of Or^ran Teachinsr* A Handboolt 

which treats of Special Points in Organ Teaching Ex- 
aminations, together with Test Questions. By ft. A. 
Jbvons. 8vo, cloth, 4s. net ; paper, 2s. fid. net. 
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Reeves’ Dictionary of Musical Biogrraphy: 

Noteworthy Men and Women of the Past and the Pre- 
sent, about 2,600. Edited by Edmondstounb Duncan 
and Others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; paper covers, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Music of the Most Ancient Nations, particu- 
larly of the Assyrians, Egyptians and Hebrews ; with 
fecial reference to Discoveries in Western Asia and in 
Egypt. By Carl Engel. This issue has large size re- 
productions of Harp unearthed at Ur (192^, and of 
Silver Military Trumpet from the Tomb of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen in the Valley of the Kings (unearthed 1926). 
The volume has about 100 Illustrations. Thick 8vo, 
cloth, 18s. net. 

Optimism. Everybody’s Guide to Happiness. 

How to Have and to Hold the most Elusive Thing in the 
World. By J. Alfred Johnstone. Cloth, 3s. net ; 
paper covers, Is. 6d. net. • 

Starting with the Buddhist wish* “ May all Beings be Happy,” the 
author culls from Seers, Sages and I'oets, ancient and modern, the best 
thoughts on his great theme, and cnriehcj them with all the warmth and 
glow of his own radiant j.ersonalitA . 

Music in Mediaeval Scotland. By Dh. Henry G. 
Farmer. Introduction by Sir Richard R. Terry, 
Mus.Doc. 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. net. 

Questions on Mozart’s Sonatas, both Educa- 
tional and Suggestive. By F. Helena Marks. Aid and 
Companion to the Study of the Author’s work, ^‘The 
Sonata : Its Form and Meaning as Exemplified in the 
Piano Sonatas by Mozart.” For Teachers and Stu- 
dents. Is. 6d. net. 



THE MUSIC STORY SERIES. 

** The Music Story ’’ Series books are indispensable, authori- 
tative, interesting and educational. Specially designed 
cloth, crown 8vo, well got up, at prices named b^ow. 

OrAtorlo. By A. W. Patterson, B.A., Mus.Doc. Fourteen 
Chapters. Musical Examples, Frontispiece and 17 Illus- 
trations. List of Oratorio Excerpts mentioned in the 
Work. List of Principal Oratorio Composers and their 
Works; 'First Performances, etc. 5s. 6d. net. 

Notation. By C. F. Abdy-Williams, M.A., Mus.Bac. 
Origin and Development. Rare and Curious Examples, 
Frontispiece, 4 Illustrations and 19 of Instruments. 
Glossary ('lironological Table of Notation. 5s. 6d. 7iet. 

Chamber Music. See Announcements. 

Org^an. By C. F. Abdy-Williams, M.A., Mus.Bac. Told 
in Nine Chapters. Thirty-eight Illustrations and Front- 
ispiece. Illustrations of Two Instruments found at Pom- 
peii ; F. W. Galpin’s Hydraulus ; Organ Builders ; Stops ; 
Technical Terms ; Bibliography and Chronological List of 
Organ Specifications. 6s. 7iei . 

Flute. By H. M. Fitzgibbon, M.A. Second Edition^ with 
additional matter, 1928, including new Frontispiece — 
Lulli and his Flautists. Nineteen Cliap ter s on Flutes, 
Flute Players and Music. 49 Musical Examples, 45 Il- 
lustrations (Instruments and Portraits). Early Instruc- 
tion Books, Particulars of Wooden and Metal Flutes and 
Bibliography. 6s. 6d. net. 

Th« new frontispiece consists of Lulli, the two Hotteterres and M. 

Barr6. also Marais, the ▼iolonoellist, with their instruments. 

Violin. By Paul Stoeving. Forty-four Chapters. Frontis- 
piece and 42 Illustrations of Instruments, Musical Auto- 
graphs and Portraits. With Appendix. 5s. 6d. net. 

Harp. By W. H. G. Flood, Mus.Doc. Twenty-two Chap- 
ters. Frontispiece and 32 Illustrations of Instruments, 
etc. Appendix containing : The .dSolian Harp ; Epochs in 
Harp Making and Bibliography, 5s. 6d. net. 

OrgSLn Music. By C. F. Abdy-Wuj.iams, M.A., 
Mus.Bac. Fifteen Chapters. Musical Examples, Front- 
ispiece and 14 Illustrations of Title Pages, Tablature, 
Keys and Portraits. Chronological Synopsis of Organ 
Composers, Bibliography, etc. 5s. 6d. 7iet. 

Cnfiflish Music (1604-1904). Seventeen Lectures deliv- 
ered at the Music Loan Exhibition of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians. By T. L. Southgate, W. H. 
Cummings, H. Watson, E. Markham Lee, J. Finn. Sir F. 
Bridge, A. S. Rose, A. H. D. Prendergast, F. J. Saw- 
yer, G. F. Huntly, D. j. Blaikley. Rev. F. W. Galpin, 
"W. W. CoBBETT, J. E. Borland, A. H. Littleton and Sir 
E. Clarke. Frontispiece and 115 Illustrations (Portraits, 
Instruments, Title Pages, etc.), Musical Examples. 
56. 6d. net. 
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Minstrelsy. By Edmondstoune Duncan. Fifteen Chap- 
ters of Research, Poem and Story, with Musical Exam- 
ples, facsimile of ‘‘Sumer is i cumen in (frontispiece) 
and 18 Illustrations. Literature of Minstrelsy and Song 
Collections ; Glossary and Definitions ; Chronological 
Table. 5s. 6d. net. 

Muslca.1 Form* By Clarence Lucas. An Explanation 
of the Principles of Form in Fifteen Chapters. With 
Examples and some Facsimile Signatures of Composers, 
9 Illustrations, Explanatory Tdst of over 2(K) Forms in 
Composition and a Bibliography. 5s. 6d. net. 

Opora.* By E. Markham Lee, M.A., Mus.Doc. Nineteen 
Chapters of International Interest. Musical Examples, 
Portrait of Sullivan and 14 Illustrations. Chronological 
List of Opera Composers, Conductors, etc., Glossary and 
List of Instruments employed in Opera Orchestras at 
different Periods and Bibliography. 5s. 6d. net. 

Carol. Edmondstoi’nb Duncan. Fourteen Chapters cf 
Historical Survey. Musical Examples, Frontispiece and 
9 Illustrations. Biographical, Glossary and Chronologi- 
cal Table, etc. 5s. (>d. net. 

Bagrpip^* W. H. G. Flood. Twenty-five Chapters of 
Historical Interest. Frontispiece and 25 Illustrations, 
Musical Examples. Chronological List Pipers of all Ages : 
Glossary of Terms and Pipe Mechanism ; Composers who 
have employed Pipe Music; Bibliography ; Pipe Bands of 
the British Army and O’FarrelTs “ Treatise on the Irish 
Bagpipe.’’ 5s. 6d. net. 

Symphony. By E. Markham Lee, M.A., Mus.Doc. 
Seventeen Chapters concerning Symphonic Music of all 
Ages. Examples and Facsimile Signatures, Frontispiece 
and 9 Illustrations, Chronological List of Composers, 
Glossary, Instruments employed in different Periods, a 
Bibliography, etc. 5s. 6d. net. 



THE TEMPLE EDITION OF 
ORGAN OVERTURES. (3 Staves). 

Arrang^ed from Full Score by Edwin Evans. Senr. (except where other- 
wise stated). 


Prioe HI- 

ATHALtE (Mendelssohn). 

EAREER OF BAGDAD (Peter Cor- 
nelius). 

BEATRICE AND BENEDICT (Ber 

liOB). 

BENVENUTO CELLINI (Berlios). 
BOHEMIAN GIRL (Balfe). 

CALM SEA AND PROSPEROUS 
VOYAGE (Mendelssohn). 
CARNAVAL ROMAIN (Berlios). 
CORSAIR (Berlios). 

CROWN DIAMONDS (Aubor). 

EG MONT (Beethoven). 

EURYANTHE (Weber). 

FAUST (Gounod). 

FAUST (Wag rner). 

FESTIVAL OVERTURE (Teohaikow- 
sky). 

FIGARO (Mosart). 

FINALE (Rubinstein’s Sonata, Op. 

12 ). 

FLYING DUTCHMAN (Wagner). 

FRA DIAVOLO (Auber). 
FREISCHUTZ (Weber). A. Whit 
tingham. 

ISABELLA (Suppe). 

ITALIAN A (IloBBini). 

KING LEAR (Berlios). 

KING STEPHEN (Beethoven). P. J. 
Mnnsfleld. 

LA CLEMENZA Dl TITO (Mosnrt). 

P. J. Mansfeld. 

L'AFRICAINE (Meyerbeer). 

LA REINE DE SABA (Gounod). 
LARGO from Beethoven's Sonata in 
E flat. W. A, C. Cruikshank, 

LE SONGE D’UNE NUIT O’ETE 
(Thomas). 


net each. 

LIFE FOR THE CZAR (Glinka). 
LIGHT CAVALRY (Suppe). 
LOHENGRIN (Wagner). 

LURLINE (Wallace). 

MAGIC FLUTE (Mosart). 
MARITANA (Wallace). 

MASANIELLO (Auber). 
MEISTERSINGERS (Wngner). 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
(Nicolai). 

MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM 

(Mendelssohn) . 

MIGNON (A. Thomas). 

NAIADES, THE (Sterndale Bennett). 
OBERON (Weber). A. Whittingham. 
OTHO (Handel). W. A. C. Cruik 
shank. 

1112 OVERTURE (Tschaikowskv). 
POET AND PEASANT (Supp6)* 
PARSIFAL (Wagner). 

RAYMOND (Thomas). 

RiENZI (Wagner). 

ROSAMUNDE (Schubert). 

RUY BLAS (Mendelssohn). 

*»CIPIO (Handel). 

SEMIRAMIDE (Rossini). 

SI J’ETAIS ROI (Adam). 

SIRENE, LA (Auber). 

SON AND STRANGER (Mendels- 
sohn). \\\ A. C. Cmikshank. 
STRADELLA (Flotow). 

TANCREDI (Rossini). 

TANNHAUSER (Wagner). 

TRISTAN AND ISOLOA (Wagner). 
WAVERLEY (Berlios). 

WILLIAM TELL (Rossini). A. Whit- 
tingham. 

ZAMPA (Harold). 


PIANO SOLO 

Price 2/- 

BOHEMIAN GIRL (Balfe). 

*CAL1PH OF BAGDAD (Boieldieu). 
CROWN DIAMONDS (Auber). 

DER FREY8CHUTZ (Weber). 

DON GIOVANNI (Mosart). 

DONNA DEL LA60 (Rossini). 

FRA DIAVOLO (Auber). 

GUY MANNERINQ (Sir H. R. 
Bishop). 

IDOMENEO (Mosart). 

IL BARBIERfi (Rossini). 

*iL TANCREDI (Rossini). 

LIGHT CAVALRY (Suppd). 

* Also done as 


OVERTURES. 

net each. 

MAGIC FLUTE ( Znuberfldtc). 
(Mosart). 

MARITANA (Wallace;. 

MASANIELLO (Auber). 

♦MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 

(Nicolai). 

MIGNON OVERTURE (A. Thomas). 
NOZZE DE FIGARO (Mosart) 
•POET AND PEASANT (Suppd). 
RAYMOND (Thomas). 

SEMIRAMIDE (Rossini). 

WILLIAM TELL (Rossini). 
•ZAMPA (Hdrold). 

uet, price 2/6 net. 



JESTHETICS, CRITICISMS, ESSAYS. 

FREDERIC CHOPIN, Critical and Appreciative Essay. By 
J. W, Davison, forty years Music Critic of 
Times,*' Cloth, 2s. 8a. net; paper covers, Is. 6d. net 

WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS. A Series of Pen Pic- 
tures, exhibiting the Personal Characteristics as Artists 
of the World's great Tone Poets in the form of Inter- 
views. By Gerald Cumberland. Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, Ts. net. 

MUSICAL MOMENTS. By Jambs de S. Wijeyeratnb. A 
Series of 18 Short Musical Essays (London Street 
Music ; Musical Frauds ; Programme Music ; Diseases 
of the Musical Language ; Liszt ; Caruso ; Schumann ; 
Madame Patti ; The Ancients on Music : Shakespeare 
on Music, etc.). 195 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 48. 6d. net. 

PAN PIPES. THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC from East to West in 
Nature, Art and Legend. Penned in Sixteen Articlea 
for General Rending, with some Drawings of Eastern 
Musical Instruments. By G. P. Green (author of 
“Some Aspects of Chinese Music"). Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. net . 

HOW TO LISTEN TO GOOD MUSIC and Encourage the 
Taste in Instrumental and Vocal Music. With many 
useful Notes for Listener and Executant. By K. Broad- 
ley Greene. Complete, cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; or in two 
books, paper, Is. 6d. each 7 iet . 

SOME FAMOUS SYMPHONIES, How to Understand 
Them. With their Story and Simple Analysis. Refer- 
ences also to Gramoidione Records ; numerous Portraits. 
By J. F. Porte. Dealing with Symphonies of Beet- 
hoven, Berlioz, Borodin, Brahms, Chausson, Dvorak, 
Elgar, Cesar Franck, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Stanford and Tchaikovsky. Complete in cloth, 
5s. net, or in 2 separate parts, paper, Is. 6<1. 7irt each. 

REFLECTIONS UPON MUSICAL ART Considered in its 
Wider Relations. By Joseph Goddard. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net . 

For atudents interested in the philosophj of musio there is much of 

special interest in this Yolume. 

GLUCK AND HIS OPERAS. With an Account of their Rela- 
tion to Musical Art. By Hrctor Berlioz. Translated 
from the French by Edwin Evans. Senior. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 

A CRITICAL STUDY OF BEETHOVEN'S NINE SYM- 
PHONIES, with a Few Words on His Trios and 
Sonatas, a Criticism of “ Fidelio " and an Introductory 
Essay on Music. By Hector Berlioz. Translated from 
the French by Edwin Evans, Senior. Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 



^STHETIUS, CBIT1C18MS, ESSAYS. 9 


THE DEATH AND nESUR^ECTlON OF THE MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. By Rutland Boughton. 8vo, sewed, Ifi. fie^. 

The Decay of Triennials — The Rise of Competitions — The Reform of Con. 

petitions — The FestiTal of the Future. 

MOZART, WEBER AND WAGNER, and Various other Es- 
says on Musical Subjects. By Hector Berlioz. Eng- 
lisned bv Edwin Evans, Senior, F.B.C.O. Crown 8vo, 
‘ cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 

SOME ASPECTS OF CHINESE MUSIC AND SOME 
THOUGHTS AND IMPRESSIONS ON ART PRINCI- 
PLES IN MUSIC. By G. P. Green. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net, paper covers, 2s. net. 

THE FUTURE OF MUSIC, Coming Changes Outlined in 
Regard to Composer, Conductor and Orchestra. By 
Louis Laloy. Translated by Mrs. Franz Liebich. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; j)aper, Is. 6d. net- 

HANDBOOK TO THE VOCAL WORKS OF BRAHMS. An 

Historical, Descriptive and .Analytical Account of the 
Entire Vocal Works of Johannes Brahms. Treated in 
the Order of the Opus Number. Original English Trans- 
lations stipplit^d to many numbers. Preced€»d by a Didac- 
tic Section and followed by Copious Tables of Reference. 
For the l^se of Concert-Goers, Pianists, Singers and 
Students. By Edwin Evans, Senior. Thick 8vo, cloth, 
16s. net. 

SOME ASPECTS OF GIPSY MUSIC. By D. C Parker. 
Post Bvo, cloth, 3s. net (or paper covers, Is. 6d. net). 

THE SYMPHONY WRITERS SINCE BEETHOVEN. Criti- 
cal E.ssays on Schubert, Schumann, Gotz, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, Bruckner, Berlioz, Liszt, Strauss, Mahler, 
Mendelssohn, Saint-Saens, etc. By Felix Weingart- 
NBR. Translated by A. Bles. Twelve Portraits. 
Second Impiession. With Chapter added by D. C. 
Parker on Weingartner’s Symphony No. 5. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. dd. net. 

GREATER WORKS OF CHOPIN. (Polonaises, Mazurkas, 
Nocturnes, etc.), How they should be Played. By 
J. Kleczynski. Translated by Miss N. Janotha and 
Edited by Sutherland Edwards. Second Edition. 
With Portrait, Facsimile, etc. Crown 8vo cloth, 5s. 6d. 
net. 

MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN MUSIC. Critical Essays on 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Chopin, Strauss^ Liszt and W^ag- 
ner. By Jas. Hunekbr. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Ss. 6d. net. 
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ESTHETICS, CBITICISMS, ESSAYS, 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. Essays and Criticiems, by Robert 
Schumann. Translated, Edited and Annotated by F. R. 
Rittbr. Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed 
from a Crayon by Bendemann. First Series, Seventh 
Edition. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 419 pages, 8s. 6d. net. 


Ditto, Second Series Fourth Edition, with a Contents- 
index added. Thick crown Sv^o, clotli, 540 pages^ 
10s. 6d. net, 

A book 80 rich in thought, so full of humour, so remarkable for 
its refined tarcayms, so original in its criticisms, so sprightly and elegant 
in language." — Karl Mkrz in the Muaical World. 

** A disquisition upon the value of Schumann’s labour as an art critic 
seems quite uncalled for at the present date. Suffice it to say that it can 
hardly be over-estimated, and that his writings are as interesting and 
instructive at the present ns they were when they were first penned.*’ — 
Monthly Musical Record. 


THE DEEPER SOURCES OF THE BEAUTY AND EXPRES- 
SION OF MUSIC. By Jossph Goddaru. With many 
Musical Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 


HOW TO PLAY CHOPIN. The Works of Chopin. Their 
proper Interpretation. By J. Kleczynski, Translated 
by A. Whittingha A i. Sixth Edition. Woodcut and 
Music Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 

** Contains the cream of Chopin’s instructions to his own pupils. To 
Admirers of Chopin and players of his music we should say this book is 
indispensable." — Bazaar. 

MUSIC AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Art a Neces- 
sity in the College World. The Teacher’s Preparation 
and his Method. By Edward Dickinson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ART OF LISTENING TO AND APPRECIATING GOOD 
MUSIC, or the Education of a Music Lover. By Pro- 
fessor Edward Dickinson {anthor of The Growth and 
Development of Music, etc.). 29J pages, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS Explained for the 
Lovers of the Musical Art. ^ Ernst von Eltbrlein. 
Translated by E. Hiuu, with Preface by Ernst Pauku. 
Revised Edition (the Seventh issue). With Portrait, 
Facsimile and View of Beethoven’s House. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. net. 

“ He writes with the ripe knowledge and thorough understanding of m 

E raotioal musician. Every musical student or amateur can safely trust 
im as a competent and agreeable guide." — E. Paueb. 

BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES in their Ideal Significance, 
Explained by Ernst von Elterlbin. Translated by 
Francis Wbbrr. With an Account of the Facts Relat- 
ing to Beethoven’s Tenth Symphony. By L. Nohl. 
Second Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, As. 
net. 
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BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES Critically Discussed by A, 
Tretgen. With Preface by John Buoadhouss. Second 
Edition. Post Bvo, cloth, 4s. net. 

MOZART’S DON GIOVANNI. A Commentary, from the 
Third French Edition of Charles Gounod. By W. Clark 
and J. T. Hutchinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. net. 

WOMAN AS A MUSICIAN. An Art Historical Study. By 
F. R. Ritter. 8vo, sewed. Is. net. 

MUSICAL DEVELOPMEN'^ or, Remarks on the Spirit of 
the Principal Musical Forms. Being an JSsthetical In- 
vestigation, in which an Attempt is made to show the 
Action in Music of certain Laws of Human Expression ; 
to point out what are the Spiritual Aims of the Chief 
Forms of Composition and the Broad Principles upon 
which they should be Constructed. By Joseph Goddard. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

IN THE SERVICE OF ART. A Plea for Simplicity in 
Music. By J.- Joachim Nin. Translated by Mrs. Franz 
Liebich. Post 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 

Translations of this brilliant essay have already appeared in Spanish. 
Italian and German. 

THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN MUSIC. By H. Saint- 
Georob. Addressed to Advanced Students of that 
branch of Musical Knowledge commonly called Har- 
mony. 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 

NECESSITY OF MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 

Addr^s delivered to Members of the Music Teachers’ 
Association. By \, W. Poi.litt, F.R.C.O. 

8vo, sewed, Is. net. 

AESTHETICS OF MUSICAL ART, or, The Theory of the 
Beautiful in Music. Bv Dr. Ferdinand Hand. Trans- 
lated from the German by Walter E. Lawson, Mus.Bac. 
Cdntab, etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

net. 

PURITY IN MUSIC. By A. F. Thibaut. Translated by J. 
Broaduouse. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. net. 

SCHCMAifN .ay. : ** A fine book about muaio, read it frequently.** 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA IN ENGLAND. Being the 

i^ubstance of a Paper read at Trinity College, London. 
By Frank Austin. 9d, net. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 

FRANZ SCHUBERT, Man and Composer. The Centenary 
Biography. A Vivid Story of a Charming Personality. 
By C. Whit AKER- Wilson. Portraits and Illustrations 
of Schubert and his Friends. Handsome volume, thick 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. net, 

Schubert — the most poetical musician th^t ever was. — Liszt, 

Schubert — the man with the Divine Spark. — Beethoven, 

BORODIN THE COMPOSER AND HIS MUSIC. A De- 
scriptive and Critical Analysis of his Works and a Study 
of his Value as an Art Force. With many references 
to the Russian Kouchka Circle of Five — Bala- 
kirev, Moussorgsky, Cesar Cui and Rimsky-Korsakov, 
with Borodin. By G. E. H. Abraham. With Por- 
traits. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 

REEVES’ DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY : Note- 
worthy Men and Women of the Past and the Present, 
about 2,500. Edited by Edmondstoune Duncan and 
Others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 48. 6d, net; paper covers, 
3s. 6d. net, 

WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS. By Gerald Cumberland. 

See ,t^sthetics, 

SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS AND GREAT PIAN- 
ISTS. Biographical and ^ecdotalj with Account of 
the Violin and Early Violinists. Viotti, Spohr, Paga- 
nini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, dementi, Moecneles, Schu- 
mann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, 
Liszt. By G. T. Ferris. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Edition with Portraits to each, 
6s. 6d. net. 

CHOPIN; THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. By Jambs 

Huneker (author of ** Mezzotints in Modern Music’’). 
Musical Examples. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. net, 

“ Will at once take its placsp in th3 front rank of books on Chopia. 

the masterly chapter of seventy-four pages on the etudes will 

toon be found indispensable by all teachers and students of the pianoforte." 
—Ths Nation (U.8./L.), 

Of works on Chopin published since Nieoks's life, this is by far th« 
most important." — A shton" Jonson in " A Handbook to Chopin’s Works.'* 

LIFE OF CHOPIN. By Franz Liszt. New and very much 
Enlarged Edition. Translated in full now for tne first 
time by John Broadhouse. Second Edition, Corrected. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

** Frans Lisst has written a charming sketch of Chopin's life and art." 
— Bnepelopatdta Britannica. 

" Lisst's criticisms upon his separate works have all the eloquent mys- 
ticisms to be expected from him ; and the biography is a book musioians 
will always prise." — Sunday Timet. 

OiOBov Sand describes it as " un peu exuberent en style, mais rempli 
de bonnes choses et de trlis belles pages." 
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BEETHOVEN. By Richard Wagner. With a Supplement 
from the Philoepphical Works of Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Translated by Edavahd Dannrbuther, Third Edition.. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

" It !• a plain duty to be familiar and even intimate with the opinion of: 
one famoua man about another. Gladly therefore we welcome Mr. Dann- 
reuther'a translation of the work before us. Mr. Dannreuther has auhieTed: 
his task with the conscientiousness of his nature and with a success due to> 
much tadt and patience.’* — Mu$tcal Time*. 

CHERUBINI, LIFE OF. By F. J. Crowest. Crown 8vo^ 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 

FREDERIC CHOPIN : HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By 
Moritz Karasowski. Translated by E. Hill. Second* 
and Revised Edition ; further Letters written during, 
the Composer^s Sojourn in England and Scotland, 1848-9. 
With numerous Portraits and a Facsimile. Twa 
volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net, [A re-issue, 
including 13 additional Letters both in English and 
original Polish, as well as further illustrations.] 

MAKERS OF MUSIC. Biographical Sketches of the Great. 
Composers, With Chronological Summaries of their 
Works and Facsimiles from Musical MSS. of Bach, 
Handel, Purcell, Dr. Arne, Gluck, Haj'dn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, AVeber, Schubert, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann, Wagner, Verdi, Gounod, Tchaikov- 
sky, Brahms and Grieg, with General Chronological 
Table. By R. Fauquh.mison Shar.‘. Numerous Por- 
traits. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crowib 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

The author’s endeavour throug^hout thia work has been to convey an im- 
preasion of the peraonaUty of each oompoaer, as well as to furnish bio> 
graphical detail. .At the end of each biography is a tabulated list of the- 
oompoaer’s worka and dates of production, together with a facsimile from 
one of his original manuscripts. A useful volume, got up in good style and 
well adapted for a gift or prise. Has speedily run into several editions. 

CHOPIN: AS REVEALED BY EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
DIARY. By Count Tarnowski. Translated from the 
Polish by N. Janotha. With eight Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Ss, 6d. net (or paper cover, 2s. net). 

In the above notes Chopin alludes to many of his compKisitions as walk 
as relating the conditions under which they were written. 

PURCELL. By William H. Cummings, Mus.Doc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, net. 

DICTIONARY OF 4,000 BRITISH MUSICIANS. From the 
Earliest Times. By F. J. Crowest. Crown 8vo, paper 
cover, Is. net. 

CHERUBINI. Memorials illustrative of his Life. By £.. 
Brllasis. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net . 

The standard biography of Cherubini. 
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.LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. By Louis Nohl. Translated by 
John J. Tliird Edition. With Portraits and 

Facsimile. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

^BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF FIDDLERS. Including 
Performers on the Violoncello and Double Bass, Past 
and Present. Containing a Sketch of their Artistic 
Career, together with Notes of their Compositions. By 
A. Mason Clarke. Nine Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth, Ge. 
net. 

“ We may here take the opportunity of recommending a useful book to 
>all lovers of violins and violinists. Fiddlers, Ancient and Modem, is prac- 
tically a little Biographical Dictionary, well arranged with some excellent 
4>ortrait8 .” — yorthern Whig. 

TEMPLETON AND MALIBRAN. Reminiscences of these 
Renowned Singers, with Original Letters and Anec- 
dotes. Three Authentic Portraits by Mayall. 8vo, 
cloth, Ss. net. 

SKETCHES OF ENGLISH GLEE COMPOSERS. Historical, 
Biographical and Critical. From about 1735-1866. By 
D. Baptie. Post 8vo, cloth, 58. 6d. net. 

JNOTICE OF ANTHONY STRADIVARI. The Celebrated 
Violin Maker known by the name of Stradivarius, pre- 
ceded by Historical and Critical Researches on the Ori- 
gin and Transformations of Bow Instruments, and fol- 
lowed by a Theoretical Analysis of the Bow and Remarks 
on Francis Tourte. By F. J. Fetis. Translated by 
J. Bishop. Facsimile of a Letter of Stradivarius. 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

The greater part of the matter in above is the work of M. Vuillaume, who 
rspent the greater part of his life in studying the principles which guided 
Stradivarius in his labours. With the ai(! of F^tis and his additionid sug* 
gestions and matter, the now celebrated work was produced. 

IVEBER, LIFE OF. By Sir J. Benedict. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 

’ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL WRITERS. By W. A. 
Barrett. 8vo, cloth, Ss, 6d. net. 

SOME MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF FIFTY YEARS. 
By Richard Hoffman. With Memoir by Mrs. Hoff- 
man. Illustrated with many Plate Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

MUSICAL MEMORIES. By William Spark, Mus.Doc. (late 
Orqanut of the Town Kail, Leeds). Mvised Popular 
Edition. With sixteen Portraits. Thick crown 8 to» 
cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 



HISTORY. 

Studies in the Music op the Middle Aces. 
HISTORICAL FACTS FOR THE ARABIAN MUSICAL IN- 
FLUENCE. By Henry George Farmer, M.A., Pli.D., 
author of ‘^Arabic Musical MSS. in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary,^’ Organ of the Ancients from Eastern Sources 
(Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic),’’ etc. Thick crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Farmor’s rcHoarchoB into the Music of the Ababs of the Minni.i 
Ages, a period when these people led the world’s culture, have universal 
reoog'nition. He now throws a flood of fresh light on many obscure 
oorners in the History of Mediceval Music. 

The present W{irk undoubtedly breaks fresh ground in history, and is 
from the hands of a scholar. 

MUSIC OF THE MOST ANCIENT NATIONS, Particularly 
of the Assyrians, Egyptians and Hebrews ; wdth special 
reference to Discoveries in Western Asia and in Egypt. 
By Carl Engel. This issue has large size reproduc- 
tions of Harp unearthed at Ur (1928), and of Silver 
Military Trumpet from the Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen 
in the Valley of the Kings (unearthed 1926). The 
volume has about 100 Illustrations. Thick 8vo, cloth, 
188. net. 

STORY OF INDIAN MUSIC AND ITS INSTRUMENTS. A 

Study of the Present and a Record of the Past. To- 
gether with Sir William Jones' celebrated Treatise in 
full. With 19 Plates, chiefly of Instruments, 7 Music 
Illustrations and a Map. By Ethel Rosenthal, 
A.R.C.M., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 
THE GIPSY IN MUSIC. By Franz Liszt. Englished for the 
first time by Edwin Evans, Senior, and preceded by an 
Essay on Liszt and his Work. 

Gipsy and Jew, Two Wandering Races. 

Gipsy Life in Relation to Art. 

Gipsy Music and Musicians. 

The result of the Author’s lon^ Experience and Investi- 
gations of the Gipsies and their Music. With Portraits 
of the Author, etc. In two handsome volumes, cloth, 
16s. 6d. net. 

ABOUT ELIZABETHAN VIRGINAL MUSIC AND ITS 
COMPOSERS. With Facsimiles of William Byrd, 
John Bull, Orlando Gibbons and Giles Farnaby. By 
Margaret H. Glyn. Cro.vn 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. vet. 

The above work ii bnsed upon experience of all Virginal MSS. and 
oollation of a considerable part of their contents. A foil Index of Vir- 
ginal Composers is added, tog3ther with detailed referenoes as to where 
their MBS. are to be found. Besides full accounts of the lives of Wil- 
liam Byrd, John Bull, Orlando Oibbons and Giles Famaby, there are 
alto numerous notes and details oonoerninp: some twenty-six lesser Vir- 

f rinal Composers. An Explanation of Eliiabethan Music Terms also 
orms a part of the work. 

The minor Virginal oom posers are : H. Aston ; B. Bevin ; B. and J. 
Cosyn : H. Faoy ; U. Farnaby; J. Harding; T, Holmes; E. Hooper; W. 
Inglott: E., J. and R. Johnson; Merchant; T. Morley ; J. Munday ; New- 
man; M. Peerton or Pierson; P. Phillips; F. Richardson (Sir F. Hey- 
borne) ; W. Tisdall ; G.. J. and T. Tomkins ; T. Warrook or Warwick ; 
T. Weelkes. 
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IRISH MUSICAL HISTORY^ Introductory Sketch of, by 
W. H. Ghattan Flood, a compact Record of the Progress 
of Music in Ireland during 1,000 Years. Portraits. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. net, paper, 2s. net, 

OPERA STORIES OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY, Retold 
Act by Act (including Wagner’s 5 The Ring ” Operas). 
By Edmondstounb Duncan. Complete, cloth, 4s. 6a. 
7iet, or in 2 vols., paper, Is. 6d. each net, 

A racy account of the plots and histories of fifty Famous Operas, from 
Purcell. Oluok and Mozart, to Hiohard Strauss and Ethel Smyth. 

HANDEL’S MESSIAH.” The Oratorio and its History. 
A Handbook of Hints and Aids to its Public Perform- 
ance, with useful Notes on each Movement, as well as 
Numerous References and much Original Information. 
By J. Allanson Benson. Clo+h, 3s. 6d. net, paper, 
2s. net. 

ARABIC MUSICAL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY. Plate of two Musical Instruments from early 
Arabic Manustripts. By H. G. Farmek, M.A,, Ph.D. 
(Author of ” Tile Rise and Development of Military 
Music,” and Editor of the English Translation of Salva- 
dor-Daniel’s Music and Musical Instrument of the 
Arab.” Other works also stand to his credit.) 8vo, 
sewed, 3a. net. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN PICTURES. Collection of 
168 full-page plates of famous pictures in Euro- 
pean Galleries oy enainent masters, in which musical 
instruments figure (titles in English, French, German 
and Italian), foreword in German. 4to, cloth. 16s. 6d. 
7iet. 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE ARAB, 

with Introduction on How to Appreciate Arab Music 
by Francesco Salvador-Daniel (Director, Paris Con- 
servatoire of Mvsic, 1871), Edited with Notes, Mem- 
oir. Bibliography and thirty Examples and Illustrations, 
by Dr. H. G. Farmer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 
HISTOjRY OF RUSSIAN MUSIC. By M. Montagu-Nathan. 
Being an Account of the Rise and Progress of the Rus- 
sian school of Composers. With a Survey of their Lives 
and a Description of their Works. FrontisiJiece. Thick 
crown 8vo, cloth. Second Edition, Revised. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Montag'U'Nathan's book breaks new ground; it introduoef the Eng* 
liih reader to a number of composers many of whom until recently were 
nothing more than names. Mr. Montagu-Nathan presents a vast amount of 

new material to the music-loving nublio of this country bis book 

ehonld find many eager readers .” — Manchester Courier. 

We want a book packed full of hard stuff. This we get at its 
best in ... . Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s * History.’ ” — Saturday Review. 

POLISH MUSIC AND ITS COMPOSERS. A Historical Ac- 
count from 996 to the Present Time, including Chopin 
and his Works. By E. Rayscn. Four Portraits. 
Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. net, paper, 26. net. 
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THE STUDENT^S HISTORY OF MUSIC. History of Music, 
from the Christian Era to the Present Time. By Db. 
F. L. Rittkk. Third Edition. 478 pages of Letterpress 
and 72 Plates of Musical Illustrations. Thick crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 7iet. 

OI.D ENGLISH PSALMODY. By W. T. Brooke. First 
Series : F rom the Accession of Edward VI to the Re- 
storation of Charles II, 1547-1660. Second Series: 
Psalmists from 1660-18(X). Crown 8vo, paper covers, 
Is. 6d. net each series. 

MANUAL OF MUSICAL HISTORY. From the Epoch of 
Ancient Greece to our Present Time. By Dr. F. L. 
Ritter. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
paper, Is, 6d. net. 

RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF OPERA. Emhraciiig 
a Comparative View of the Art in Italy, Germany, 
l^Vance and England. By Joseph Goddard. Showing 
the Cause of the Falling Back of the English School in 
the Modern Period, and the Compensation which that 
Involved. Numeia>us Musical Examples, Portraits and 
Facsimiles. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 6d. net. 

RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MILITARY MUSIC. 
By Dr. H. G. Farmer. AVitli Illustrations of Early Jn- 
struinents and Musical Examples, and Short Biographi- 
cal Notices of all the Staff Bandmasters. Preface by 
Lieut. A. Wii.liams, M . V . O.y liandmaster of 

(i venadicr (tiKtrds. Ch*. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 

NATIONAL MUSIC OF THE WORLD. By H . F. C iiorley. 
Edited by H. G, Hewlett. Many Music Examples. 
New Edition, with Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

Treats of tli‘ national tunes, folk-&oii<r8 and airs of various races of 
the world. The chapters are undoubtedly marked in a hij^h deg:ree with 
the critic’s acumen, attesting? the wide range of Chorley’s loaruiiig. 

CHRONOMETRICAL CHART OF MUSICAL HI.STORY. 

Presenting a Bird’s View from the Pre-Christian 

Era to the XXth Centur 3 ^ By C. A. Harris, A.Ii.C.O.. 
etc. On linen, folded in case, 3s. 6d. net (on special 
paper, 2s. net). 

“ Sure to be very useful to students . . . excellently arranged and 
seems to be very accurate and thorough," — D e. Ralph Dunstan. 

CATFXHISM OF MUSICAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

By F. J. CiiowEST. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Tenth Thousand. 187 pages. Poet 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net (paper, Is. 6d. net). 

Musical Education says; ** An excellent little book — yet not so little since 
it contains an immense amount of information— historical, biographical 
and critical— in a very small compass.*’ 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. An Inaugural Lecture at 

Gresham College. By Sir F. Bridce, Mus.Doc. Crown 
8vo, sowed, 9d. net. 
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THE TROUBADOUH AS MUSICIAN, Past and Present. 
By C. A. Harris. Cloth, 3s. net, paper, Is. 6d. net. 

HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. With Critical Es- 
timates of its Greatest Masters and Sketches of their 
Liv^s. By J. C. Fillmohjb. Edited by Ridley Pren- 
tice. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Dudley Buck gays : ‘‘ Tho work should be in the hands of every earnest 
student.” 

THE WORLD’S EARLIEST MUSIC. Traced to its Begin- 
nings in Ancient Lands. By collected Evidences of 
Relics, Records, History and Musical Instruments, from 
Greece, Etruria, Egypt, China, through Assyria and 
Babylonia to the Primitive Home, the Land of Akkad 
and Sumer. By Hermann Smith. With sixty-five full 
page Illustrations and Cuts, nearly 400 pages. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s. net. 

THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC. 

Chapters on the Study of Musical History. By Edward 
Dickinson. With Annotated Guide to Music Litera- 
ture. Over 400 pp. Thick 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Ernest Neuman ( Manchenter OuurOtan) writes: ” . . . . the vxteiit 
and the accuracy of the infor'nution coiivoyt'd. make the book indis> 
pAJUsablc to stndrutx and to imhltc ithrarte>>." 

GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC from the Infancy of the 
Greek Drania to the Pre.sent. By W. S. Rockhtro. 
Fourth Edition, 535 pages. Thick 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 

HISTORY OF THE HARP. From the Earliest Period. By 
John Thomas ( VencerJd Gwalia). 8vo, paj^er cov^s, 
2s. 6d. net (published originally at 5s.). 



ORCHESTRAL. 

CONCISE METHOD OF INSTRUMENTATION. How to 

Write for the Orchestra and Arrange an Orchestral 
or Band Score. Illustrated with Musical Examples and 
various large folding charts and index. By Edwin 
Evans, Seznr., author of “Beethoven’s Nine Symp- 
phonies Fully Described and Analysed,’’ etc, 8vo, clotn. 
Vol. I, 8s. 6d. 7ict. Vol. 11, 8s. Gd. net, Vol. I. 
How to Write for Strings, Arrangement of Scoring 
and Preparation of Parts. With charts. Vol. II. How 
to Write for Wood, Brass and Drums, and Arrange a 
Band Score. With large folding charts. 

ORCfIBSTRAL WIND INSTRUMENTS, Ancient and Modern. 
Being an Account of the Origin and Evolution of Wind 
Instruments from the Earliest to the most Recent 
Tillies. Illustrated with Plates specially prepared for 
this Work, giving sixty-one Examples of Instruments (or 
parts) described. By Ulric Daubeny. Important ori- 
ginal work, fully illustrated with beautiful Reproduc- 
tions taken from Fine Photographs of the Actual In- 
struments. 8vo, cloth, 12e. 6d. net, 

ART OF THE CONDUCTOR.^ A Suggestive Ciuide to the 
Theory and Practice. With 41 Diagrams and Exam- 
ples. By Hector Berlioz. Translated by J. Broad- 
house. Cloth, 3s. net ; paper, Is. 6d. net. 

THE WIND-BAND AND ITS INSTRUMENTS. Their His- 
tory, Construction, Acoustics, Technique and Combina- 
tion. By Arthur A. Claupe, Boyal Military School of 
Music. A Work for Bandmasters, Bandsmen, Students 
and the General Reader. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

In this book it is sontrht that inch instrument shall be accorded 
rcBiKct ns befits its specific import.nnoe. For that reason the qualities 
of each are taken into eonsiderntion from the viewpoint of history, 
acoustics, construction, teehiuque and collective utdity. 

A MUSICAL ZOO. Twenty-four Illustrations displaying the 
Ornamental Application of Animal Forms to Musical 
Instruments (Violins, Viol da Gambas, Guitars, Poch- 
ette, Serpent, etc.). Drawn from the Carved Examples 
by Henry Saint-Georgb. Cloth, 5s. net (paper, 3s. net). 

HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. Treatise on Accompani- 
ment from Score on the Organ or Piano. By F. 
Fbtis. Translated by A. Whittingham. With forty 
Xiages of Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

This popular and useful book miffht have been entitled ” The Art of 
Making Arrangements for the Organ or Piano from Full Orchestral and 
Other Scores.” It contains all that is necessary to know upon this 
subject. 
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OBCHESTMAL, 


ON CONDUCTING. By Richard Wagner. Translated by 
E. Dannreuther. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. 6d. net. 

Wei>’oartn'kr, speaking of this celebrated work, says : — “ Wagner’s book 
laid the foundation for a new understanding of the* function of the con- 
ductor, in whom we now recognise, not only the eternal factor that holds 
together an orchestral, choral or operatic performance, but above all the 
spiritualising internal factor that gives the performance its very soul." 

Grove’g Dictionary says : " One of the finest of his minor publications, 
and to a professional musician perhaps the most instructive. A Treatise 
on Style, giving his views as to the true way of rendering classical music, 
with minute directions how to do it and how not to do it, together with 
many examples in musical type from the instrumental works of Beethoven, 
Weber, Mosart, etc.'* 

NOTES ON CONDUCTING AND CONDUCTORS. By T. R. 

CiioGEii, F.li.G.S., F.Z.S., also the Organising and Con- 
ducting of Amateur Orchestras, with three full pag« 
Illustrations of the various ^‘Beats’’ and Plan of the 
Orchestra. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. net (paper. Is. 6d. net). 

** A mine of good things ." — Musical Opinion. 

* One of the best guides to conducting ." — Music Trades It^vieu. 




ORGAK. 

ORGAN OF THE ANCIENTS FROM EASTERN SOURCES 

(Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic). By Henry George 
Farmer, M.A., Pli.D., (Uin)e(jip ' lie search Fellow. 
Foreword by Canon F. W. Galpin. With numerous 
Illustrations. Square 8v’o, cloth, 15s. 6d. net. 

“ An aiithoritativ« treatment of the aubjeci.” — Groce’ a Dfclfonary. 

TECHNICS OF ORGAN TEACHING. A Handlxwk which 
1 1 eats of Si:>ecial Points in Organ Teaching Examina- 
tions, togetlier with Test Questions. Hy R. A. Jevons. 
8vo, cloth, 4s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

ART OF ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT IN THE CHURCH 
SERVICES. What to Do and what to Avoid : being 
a Guide to the Organist in the effective rendering of 
the Music- By Walter L, Twinning, F.R.C.O., author 
of “ Examination Test Questions/’ etc. Cloth, 38. 6d. 
net ; paper covers, 2s 4ci. net. 

MODERN ORGAN BUILDING. Being a Practical Explan- 
a lion and Description ol the Whole Art of Oi gan Con- 
sti action, with Especial Regard to Pneumatic Action. 
Together witli Chapters on Tuning. Voicing, etc. By 
Walter and Thomas Lewis (Okjou Bu'ddets). With 
seventj^-six Illustration.s drawn to Scale and Reproduced 
from Actual Working Drawings, tog(‘ther with Dia- 
grams, Tables, etc. Second Edition, enlaiged both as 
to I'e.vt and Illustrations. 4to, extra gilt, ( lot’n, 17s. 6(1. 
net^ or cloth, 15 h. Gd. net . 

THE ORGAN AS VIEWED FROM WITHIN. A Practical 
Handbook on the Mechanism of the Organ. By John 
liitOAOHOi sK. With over fifty Illustrations. Second 
Ill'l l ession. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. Gd. net ; paper, 3s. net. 

THE PEDAL ORGAN. Its History, Design and Control. 
Dy Thomas Casson. With folding Diagram. Second 
Impression. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net (paper. Is. Gd. net). 

THE EARLY ENGLISH ORGAN BUILDERS and their 
Work.s, from tho I’ifteenth Century to the Period of the 
Great Rebellion. An Unwritten Chapter on the His- 
tory of the Ofgan. By Dn. K. F. Kimbault. Well 
prinfted, with \Voodcute. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; 
paper, 3«. Gd. net. 

THE ORGAN : A Comprehensive Treatise on its Structure, 
Capabilities, History and Bibliography. With Criti- 
cisms and Depositories, preceded by an Analytical Con- 
sideration of general Bibliographical and Catalogual 
Construction. By J. W. Warman, late Organist of the 
Anglican Caihed cal, Quebec. Four parts [A to Nou. (un- 
finished)], lOs. net. 

Th«t parti advertised aliove are all that have been published, as the un- 
timely death of Mr. Warman prevented the completion of the work. The 
book is a mine of wealth for those interested in organ subjects. The 
author devoted the best part of his life in oompilingr the work and oolleot* 
ing material for hit subject. The MS. eoncluaing tho above ie for tale. 
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OBGAN. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG ORGANISTS. By J. T. Fikld. 

3d. net, 

THE ORGAN FIFTY YEARS HENCE. A Study of its 

Development in the Light of its Past History and Pre- 
sent Tendencies. By Francis Burgess, F.S.A.^ Scot. 
8vo, Is 6d. net, 

SOME CONTINENTAL ORGANS (Ancient and Modern) and 
their Makers. With Specifications of many of the fine 
Examples in Germany and Switzerland. By James I. 
Wedgewood. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. nrf. 

Contains gpocification and a brief critique of some of the famous old 
Continental organs as they exist at the present day. Doseribes also several 
up-to-date Conrniental orj^'ans Amon'>-st other org-ans particulars are given 
of those at Raarlein. Cologne, A ix-la-Chnpelle, Frankfort, Heidelberg, Ulm, 
Stuttgart, EinsK'deln, Htrasshiirg and Antwerp. This work forms a 
valuable supplement to Hopkins’s and Himbault's great treatise. 

MODERN ORGAN TUNING, The IIow and Why, Clearly 
Explaining the Nattire of iho Organ Pipe and the 
System of Equal Temperament, together with an His- 
toric Record of the Evolution of the Diatonic Scale 
from the Greek Tetrachorcl. By Hermann Smith. 
Cjown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

“ The greatest authority on acoustical matters connected with organ 
pipes who has ever lived,” says Mr. G. A. Audsley of Hermann Smith 
in his ” xirt of Organ Building.” 

ANALYSIS OF MENDELSSOHN^S ORGAN WORKS. A 

Study of their Structural Features. For the Use of 
Students. By Joseph W. G. Hathaway, ]\fus.B. Oxon. 
127 Musical Examples. Portrait and Facsimiles. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. net. 

THE TEMPLE EDITION OF ORGAN OVERTURES AND 
ARRANGEMENTS, all with Ped. Obb. 3s. net each. 

List on application ot about 60 works in this series, including works 
by Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Berlioz, Glinka, 
Schubert, Gounod, Herold, Alendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Balfe, Auber, Ros- 
sini, Weber, Wallace, Supp^, Adam, Thomas, Nicolai, Stcrndale-Bennctt, 
Cornelius and Flotow, chiefly arranged by Edwin Evans. 


RINK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL: Edition Care- 
fully Revised. The Pedal Part printed on a Separ- 
ate Staff, and the Preface, Remarks and Technical 
Terms translated from the German expressly for this 
Edition by John Hilbs. The Six Books Complete, 
bound in red cloth, ob. folio, 2Us. nef, or the six parts 
at 3s. net each ; parts sold separately. 

The best edition ever published of this Grand Classical Work, well en- 
graved, well printed ana well edited. A special merit of this edition is 
that the bar Imeft are bold, and that they are drawn right through the 
fcore, instead of through each staff, as was the custom in days gone by 
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THF. ORGAN PARTS OF MENDELSSOHN’S ORATORIOS 
AND OTHER CHORAL WORKS. Analytically Con- 
sidered. By Orlando A. Mansfield. Mus.Doc,, F.B.C.O. 
Numerous Musical Examples. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
net. 

HENRY SMART’S ORGAN COMPOSITIONS ANALYSED. 

By J. Broadhouse. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. net. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE ORGAN IN HISTORY. By 

Dudley Buck Fresh issue with Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net (or paper, Is. 6d. net). 

REFORM IN ORGAN BUILDING. By Thomas Casson. 

Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 

TUTOR FOR THE AMERICAN ORGAN AND HARMONIUM. 

By W. F. Taylor. 4to, 2s. net. 

THE ORGAN AND ORGAN MUSIC. By C. F. Abdy-Wil- 

LIAMS. See Mvsic Story Serie.^. 



PIANOFORTE. 

REEVES’ POPULAR PIANOFORTE TUTOR. Rudiments 
of Music, Exercises with Popular Airs, Major an-d 
Minor Scales, etc. Folio, 2s. net, 

NATURAL TECHNICS IN PIANO MASTERY ; Esthetic 
Evolution from Student to Artist. All Vital Points 
Discussed and Made Clear. Many Diagrams of Hand 
and Finger Technique and some Music Examples. By 
Jacob Eisbnbbrg. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

21 COMPOSITIONS BY THREE FAMOUS SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MASTERS, William 
Byrd, Dr. John Bull and Orlando Gibbons, being Par- 
tlienia, or the First Musick ever printed for the Vir- 
ginals. Arranged for the Piano and freed from the 
errors of Dr. Ritiibault’s edition by accurate conijjari- 
son with the original text by Margaret H. Glyn 
( author of ‘‘ Elizabethan Virginal Music and Com- 
posers ”). Fdlio, boards, 12s. 6d. net; cloth back, 

15s. net. 

This edition iifts boon ontiroly rO'Cn^jrovod. The work contains ei^ht 

compositions by Hyrol, si'von tiy Boil, and six by Gibbons. 

NOTES ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 24 FAMOUS PIANO 
SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN. B,y J. AbfREu John- 

stonp: {author of “ The Art of Teaching Pianoforte 
Idaying,” “ Piano Touch, Phrasing and Interpretation,” 
etc.). Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

MOZART AND THE SONATA FORM . A Companion Book 
to any Volume of the Sonatas for Piano, including an 
Analysis of the Form of each Movement, witji Notes 
upon Treatment and Tonality, by J. R. Tobin, Mvls.B. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

HOW TO ACCOMPANY AT THE PIANO By Edwin Evans. 
(Plain Accompaniment, Figurated Accompaniment, 
Practical Harmony for Accompanists). 172 Music Ex- 
amples which are made Clear by the Explanatory Text. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

EXTEMPORISING AT THE PIANO MADE EASY. A Manual 
for Beginners in Musical Composition. Hints and Aids 
for the ‘‘From Brain to Keyboard’' Composer. By 
Rev. E. H. Melling, F.B.C.O. 8vo, limp cloth, 
2s. 8d. netf paper, Is. 6d. net. 

THE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE ART OF TEACHING 
THE PIANOFORTE. By Cyril R. H. Horrockb 
L.B.A.M., L.T.C.L., A.B.C.M. With an Extensive and 
Carefully Graded List of Studies and Course of the 
Great Masters. Numerous Musical Examples, 254 
pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

Until quite recently it wai thougrht impossible to give practical instruc- 
tions on the art of teaching, but the error of this idea has been proved 
by the great success of the teachers* class s at the various musical insti- 
tutions. The author’s aim is to supply a guide-book expressly for begin- 
ners and those with limited experience in the art. 
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THE BYRD ORGAN BOOK. For Piano or Organ. See 

Miscellaneous. 

INDIVIDUALITY IN PIANO TOUCH. By Algernon H. 

Lindo iindJ. Alfred Johnstone. Cr. 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 

HOW TO STUDY THE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF THE 
GREAT COMPOSERS. By Herbert Westerby, 
MusJiac. Handel, Bach, Haydn, Scarlatti, Mozart, 
dementi, C. P. E. Bach. With Portraits and Musical 
Examples throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

Tim following issued singl\ , )>aper covers; 

Handel, 9d. ; D. Scarlatti, 9d. ; J. S. Bach, Is. ; C. P. E. 
Bach and Haydn, 9d. ; Clementi, 9d. ; Mozart, Is. each 
net. 

HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. With Critical Es- 
timates of its Greatest Masters and Sketches of their 
Lives. By J. C. Fillmork. Edited with an Intro- 
ductory Preface by Ridley Prentice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 

ESSENTIALS IN PIANO-PLAYING, and other Musical 
Studies. By J. Alfred Johnstone, Hon. L.Mus., 
T.C.L. Portrait, 243 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 
net. 

THE ART OF TEACHING PIANOFORTE PLAYING. A 

Systematised Selection of Practical Suggestions for 
Young Teachers and Students. By J. Alfred John- 
stone (author of “ Piano Touch, Phrasing and Inter- 
j)retation,” etc.). Second edaion. I'liick crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 

THE ARTIST AT THE PIANO. Essays on the Art of Musi- 
cal Interpretation. By Gexirge Woodhousr. New and 
Revised Edition. Portrait of Paderewski. 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net (paper, 2s. net). 

The celebrated pianist, Paderewski, after reading the manuscript of this 

stimulating volume, wrote : “ The booklet is quite a remarkable W’ork and 

a leallv valuable contribution to the philosophy of pianistic art.” 

PIANOFORTE TEACHER’S GUIDE. By L. Plaidy. Trans- 
lated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. Crown 8vo, boards, 
Is. 6d. net (paper, Is. net). 

” Some of the finest pianists of the day owe much of their technical 

facility to Plnidy's excellent method.” — Bazaar, 

THE ART OF TUNING THE PIANOFORTE. A New 
Comprehensive Treatise to enable the Musician to Tune 
his Piano upon the System founded on tlie Theory 
of Equal Temperament. By Hermann Smith. New 
Edition, thoroiighlj^ Revised. Cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 3s 
net. 
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FIANOFOBTE. 


TECHNICAL STUDY IN THE ART OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING (Deppe’s Principles). By C. A. Ehuen- 
FECHTER. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Orown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS: Position — Arm — Wrist — Fingers; Touch (Tone Production); 
Legato; Equality of Tone; Tension and Contraction; Five Finger E«er* 
oises ; Skips; The Scale; Arpeggio Chords; Firm Chords; High liaising of 
the Arm ; Melody and its Accompaniment ; Connection of Firm Chords ; 
The Tremolo; The Shake (Trill); The Pedal; Fingering. 

CANDIDATE’S SCALE AND ARPEGGIO TESTS for the 
Piano. In the Primary, Elementary and Junior Grades 
of all Local Examinations in Music, and the Higher 
and Lower Divisions of the Associated Board of the 
R.A.M. and R.C.M. By Wilson Manhihe. 9d. net. 

HOW TO PLAY 110 FAVOURITE PIANO SOLOS. Being 
the 4 Series complete in 1 vol. of “ Well-Known Piano 
Solos : How to Play them with Understanding, Ex- 
pression and Effect.” By Charles W. Wilkinson. 
Containing 110 Articles dealing with the Works of 
Sinding, Scarlatti, Paderewski, Handel, Rubinstein, 
Scbarwenka, Schuniami, Godard, Delibes and other 
Composers. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

WELL-KNOWN PIANO SOLOS. How to Play them with 
Understanding, Expression and Effect. By C. W. 
Wilkinson. Four Series, Is, Od. each (each series con- 
taining about 26 articles), or four in one vol. as above, 
6s. 6d. net. 

Contents of the First Senes : — Sinbino, Rustle of Spring. Scarlatti, 
Pastorale e Capriccio. Paderewski, Minuet in G. Handel, Harmonious 
Blacksmith. Rubinstein, Melody in F. Scuarwenka, Polish Dance. 
ScRnMANN, Nachtstucke. Godard, Mazurka. Delibes, Pizzicati from 
Sylvia, Grieg, Wedding Day at Troldhangen. Elgar, Salut d’Amour. 
Paderewski, Melodie. Raff, La Fileuse Tchaikovsky, Troika. Godard, 
Berger et Bergdres Chaminadb, Pierrette. Moszkowski, EtinoelleB. 
Padkrkwski, Minuet in A major. G i«iko Norwegian Biidal Procession. 
Liszt, Regata Veneziana. Chaminadb, Antomne. Moszkowski, Serenata. 
Lack, Valse Arabesque. Schumann, Arabeske. Chopin, Etude in G flat. 
Durand, First Valse. 

Draws one’s attention to the beauties in a piece, explains difficulties here 
and there, draws attention to a pedal effect and any peculiarity of finger- 
ing. and generally gives all the information a professor is expected to 
give to his pupils. 

PRACTICE REGISTER for PupiFs Daily Practice. A 
Specimen, Id. (or 28. per 100). 

PIANO TEACHING. Advice to Pupils and Young Teachers. 
By F. Le Couppey (Prof, in the Conservatory of Music, 
Paris, etc.). Translated from the Third French Edition 
by M. A. Bierstadt. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net (paper, 
Is. 6d. net). 

“ The book contains sound advice, particular! v applicable to the study 
of pianoforte playing.*’— W. H. Webbe in The Pianist’ $ A. B. C. 
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DELIVERY IN THE ART OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING, On 

Rhythm, Measure, Phrasing, Tempo. By C. A. Ehrbn- 
PBCHTER. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net, 

** The seotioQ with reference to accent ia particularly good. There are 
aumeroue illustrations from the works of the masters.** — W. H. Webm in 
The Pianist’s A. B. C. 

PIANO TOUCH PHRASING AND INTERPRETATION. By 

J. Alfred Johnstone (author of The Art of Teaching 
Piano Playing/’ etc.). Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6<1. net, 

GRADUATED SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. Com- 
piled for the various Exams. By Henry Saint- 
George.. 36. nf ' t . 

HANDBOOK TO CHOPIN’S WORKS. Detailed Account of 
all Compositions of Chojiin. Slioit Analyses for Piano 
.Student and Critical Quotations from Writings of 
Well-known Mnsieal Authors. .Also a Short Biograohy, 
Chdtical Bihliogra]>hy and a dironological List of 
Works, etc. By (L (t A. Jon son. Third edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Bs. Cd. net. 

“ Here in one compact volume, is all that it is necessary to know about 
Chopin and his works except by the leisured enthusiast.” — Daily Chronicle. 

A SYSTEM OF STUDY OF SCALES AND CHORDS. Being 

Chapters on the Element of Pianoforte Technique. By 
B. Vine AVestb!{Ook. F.li.C.O. Numerous Examples. 
New and rcMUsed editicni. Bvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (paper, 
2s. net). 

'Phe author outlines a scheme whioli abolishes the diiidgery and inspires 
the pupil with an enthusiasm for practice and formulates a method or 
system in which that practice may be carried out. 

REEVES’ VAMPING TUTOR. Art of Extemporaneous Ac- 
companiment, or Playing by Ear on the Pianoforte, 
Rapidly Enabling anyone having an Ear for Music (with 
or without auy Knowledge of Musical Notation) to Ac- 
company with Equal h\acility in any Key. Prac- 
tical Examples. By Francis Taylor. New Edition, 
to which is added Instructions for Accompaniment 
with Equal Facility in every Key illustrated by Ex- 
amples. Folio, 28. net. 

THE DEPPE FINGER EXERCISES for Rapidly Developing 
an Artistic Touch in Pianoforte Playing, Carefully Ar- 
ranged, Classified and Explained by Amy Fay (Pupil 
of Tausig, Kullak, Liszt and Deppe). Folio, English 
or Continental Fingering, Is. 6d. net. ' 

The Musical Times says : ** We are asked by a well-known, pianist to say 
that Herr Emil Sauer was trained up to his seventeenth year on the Deppe 
system, and that he owes his wonderful technique almost solely to that 

method Our correspondent adds that Herr Sauer speaks as enthusi 

astioally of the Deppe method as did Miss Amy Fay.” 



TECHNICAL AND THEOKETICAL. 

ESSENTIALS IN MUSIC STUDY FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

A Helpful Guide both for the General Student and Can- 
didates for Junior and Intermediate Examinations. By 
Rbv'. E. H. Mblling, F.R.C.O. Cloth, 2s. 8d. net ; 
paper covers. Is. 6d. net . 

Rev. E. H. Mulling- is the Author of several jxipulnr works which have 

been found of great use to Music Students — “ tiuklc for the Young Com- 

pohcr,” ‘ Evtc Tiporismg at the Piano made Eas\ t tc 

EXAMINATION TEST QUESTIONS. Containing spaces 
for the Pupils’ Written Answers. By Walter L. Twin- 
ning, F.R.C.O. No. 1. Musical Notation and Time, 
7d. net. No. 2. Formation of Scales, 6ci. net. No. d. 
Ornaments, 7d. net. No. 4, Intervals, 7d. net. 

THEORY OF MUSIC FOR YOUNG MUSICIANS. With 
Answers given to all the Questions and a Dictionary <*f 
necessary Musical Terms. By Mary Sharp. Limp 
cloth, Is. Gd. net^ paper covers, Is. net. 

102 TEST QUESTIONS ON THE GENERAL RUDIMENTS OF 
MUSIC. In Groups of Six each Lesson, for Written or 
Oral Use. By Wilson Manhikk, F.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M. and'L.G.S.M. 4d. net. 

“The Immortal Nine.” 

BEETHOVEN’S NINE SYMPHONIES Fully Describctl 
and Analysed. A Series of Chapters giving a ct»mplete 
Account of Thematic Material and auxiliary Motives: 
an Analytical Chart of each Movement: full Technical 
Descriptions of Developments; Particulars of Formal 
and Rhythmic l^eatures; Epitomic<al Tables, etc. Illus- 
trated i>y G37 Musical Examples. By Edwin Evans 
(Senior), author of “ Handb(X)k to the Vocal Works of 
Brahms,” etc. Cloth, VoL 1 (Nos. 1 to 5), 10s. (id. 
net. Vol. II (Noe. C to 9), 10s. 6d. net. 

PRIMARY COURSE IN THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, With 
Hints on Answering Questions (Written Work) for All 
Examinations in the Primary, Elementary and Prepara- 
tory Grades. By Wilson Manhire, L.B.A.M., etc. 
Is. net, 

EXAMINATION CANDIDATE’S GUIDE to Scale and Ar- 
Piano Playing (with Tests). All that is required 
for the Various Exams. By Wilson Manhire, T/.R.A.M. 
2s. net. 

CANDIDATE’S SCALE AND ARPEGGIO TESTS for the 
Piano. Bv Wilson Manhire, L.R.A.M. 9d. net . 

GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Hints on the Art 
of Composition, with Examples of Easy Application. By 
Rev. E. H. Melling, F.R.C.O. Cloth 2s. 8d. net 
(paper, Is. 6d. net). 

EXTEMPORISING AT THE PIANO MADE EASY. A Man- 
ual for Beginners in Musical CJomposition. Hints and 
.Aids for the ” From Brain to Keyboard ” Compoeer. 
By Rev. E. H. Melling, F.R.C.O. I *mp cloth. 28. 8d. 
net (paper, Is. 6d. net ). 
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STUDIES IN HISTORICAL FACTS AND MUSICAL FORM. 

Being a Guide and Note Book for a more Syatematic 
Preparation of the General Knowledge Papers now set 
at the Universities and Colleges of Music. By Percy 
Baker. Cloth, Ss. net, paper, 2s. net. 

MOZART AND THE SONATA FORM. By J. R. Tobin, Mus.B. 
See Pianoforte Section. 

STUDIES IN MODULATION for Practical and Theoretical 
Purposes. By Percy Baker, etc. Cloth, 3s. 

net, paper, 28. net. 

MUSICAL FORM, A Handbook to, for Instrumental Players 
and Vocalists. By E. van der Straetbn. With Musi- 
cal Examples, 205 pp. 8vo, cloth, 4s. net (paper, 3s. 
net). 

The part of the work on Dance Forms g-ives a liistory and description 
of the Suite or I’artita, Allemande, Conrante, Sarabande, Gigue, Gavotte, 
iMusettc, Bourse, Branic, Passepied, lUgaudon, Loure, Pavanc, Galliard, 
Tainbuurin, Cebell, Hondo, Rleiiuet, Polonaise, Maaurka, Bolero, Taran- 
tella, Saltarcllo, .March, Oiaccone and Passaoaglia 

FUGUE. A Conversational Address delivered to the Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians. By J. H. Lewis, 
lUtts.Doc., Principal, Vetoria College of Music. Crown 
8vo, limp cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

MUSICAL EXPRESSIONS, PHRASES AND SENTENCES, 

with their Corresponding Equivalents in French, Ger- 
man and Italian. By I. Berger. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net, 
paper, 2s. net. 

RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, Set forth in Graded Questions 
with Answers, for Use of Candidates pr^aring for the 
Examinations of R.A.M., R.C.M. and T.C.L. By B. 
Howauth, L.P.A.M. and A.Ii.C.M. Cr. 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 

The Answers are always on the right hand and can 

be covered over if desired, the Questions being on the corres- 
ponding left hand pages. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON SIGHT-SINGING. Combin- 
ing the Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations. With Music 
Examples throughout. By J. W. Rossington, L.P.A.M. 
Cloth, 2s. Cd. nei, paper, Is. (id. net. 

For many singere there is onljr one method of becoming good sight- 
readers, via., combining the tonic sol-fa with the staff notation. It is 
hoped that a perusal of these elementary lessons will show the princi|)les on 
which this combination is effected, and simplify the somewhat difficult 
task of sight-reading. 

STEPS IN HARMONY. With Copious Explanatory Exam- 
ples and Graded Test Exercises A Handbviok for 
Students. By Dr. Churchill Sibley. With Music 
Examples throughout. Crown 8vo, boards, cloth back, 
3s. 6d. net, paper, 2s. Cd. net. 

It is believed that lie who thoroughly masters the contents of these 
pages will be prepared to study intelligently the harmonic structure of the 
works of the great masters, and also to follow critically the changeful 
(.eadenoies of the present day. 
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600 QUESTIONS AND 600 EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY 
MUSICAL THEORY. By W. H. Palmbk. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 28. 6d. net, paper covers, Is. 6d. net. 

Intended as a help to the private student and to the candidate prepar- 
ing for the several musical examinations. 

THE MODAL ACCOMPANIMENT OF PLAIN CHANT. A 

Practical Treatise. By Edwin Evans, Senior, F.U.C.O. 
Part I, Theoretical ; Part II, Practical School ot Plain 
Chant Accompaniment, consisting of 240 Exercises, with 
an Appendix of Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net* 

THE HARMONISING OF MELODIES. A Text-Book for 
Students and Beginners. By H. C. Banistek. Third 
Edition, with numerous Musical Examples. Crown 
8vo, limp cloth, Ss. net, 

MUSICAL ANALYSIS. A Handbook for Students. By 
H. C. Banister. With Musical Illustrations. Crown 
SvOj limp cloth, 3s. net, jiaper covers, 2s. net. 

1 HE ART OF MODULATING. A Series of Papers on Modu- 
lating at the Pianoforte. By Henry C. Banister. 
With 62 Musical Examples. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 36. 
net, paper covers, 2s. net, 

MODERN CHORDS EXPLAINED. (The Tonal Scale in 
Harmony.) By Arthur G. Potter. Musical Examples 
from C. Debussy, Richard Strauss and Granville Ban- 
tock. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; paper (X)ver, Is. net. 

EXERCISES IN VOCAL SCORE READING. Collected from 
the Works of Orlando di Lasso, Palestrina, Vittoria, 
Barcroft, Bedford, Peter Certon, Byrd, Gibbons, Croft, 
Rogers, Boyce, etc. For Students preparing for the 
R.C.O. and other Examinations. By James Lyon, 
Mus.Doc. Oxon. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 

EXERCISES IN FIGURED BASS AND MELODY HARMON- 
IZATION. By James Lyon, Mus.Doc. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 

EXAMPLES OF FOUR-PART WRITING FROM FIGURED 
BASSES AND GIVEN MELODIES. By James Lyon, 
Mus.Doc. 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 

These exercises are printed in open score so as to be of use in score 

reading tests. This volume forms a key to “ Exercises in Figured Bass " 

by the same author. 

HOW TO COMPOSE. A Practical Guide to the Composi- 
tion of all Works within the Lyric Form, and wnich 
include the Valse, Gavotte, Mazurka, Polonaise, 
March, Minuet, and all Ordinary Dance Forms ; as also 
the Nocturne, Impromptu, Berceuse, Reverie and 
Similar Characteristic Pieces. By Edwin Evans, 
Senior, F. R.C.O. With 60 Musical Examples. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 4e. 6d. net, paper, 28. 6d. net. 

A FIRST BOOK OF MUSIC FOR BEGINNERS, Embodying 

English and Continental Teaching. By Alfred Whit- 
TiNGHAM. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, sewed, 3d. net. 
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THE RUDIMENTS OF GREGORIAN MUSIC. By Francis 
Burgess, F.S.A., Scot. Second Impression. Crown 
8vo, limp cloth, le. net (paper, 9d. net). 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS. By 

Dh. Dudley Buck. Sixth Edition, with the Pronuncia- 
tion of each Term accurately given. Edited and Re- 
vised by A. Whittingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net 
(paper, 9d. net). 

A moBt valuable and useful little book to all musical people. The method 
adopted for giving- the correct pronunciation of each term is most concise 
and clear. 

HARMONY, EASILY AND PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED. 

Presenting in a Simple Manner the Elementary Ideas as 
well as tlie Introduction to tlie Study of Harmony. 
With about 30U Musical Examples andExercises. By 
Paul Colbeiig, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3e. nef, paper, 
Is. (id. net. 

ArousT WiLHKi.Mj says: “Tina woik is distinguished by brevity and 
clearness. 1 most warmly recommend it.” 

COMPEND OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. By Percy 
Baker, F.B.C.O.. L.Mns. TAJ.L. Being a Guide with 
Notes, Hints and Articles on the Study of Examination 
Questions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net, paper, 2s. net. 

Primarily to help candidates entering for the R.C.O. and T.C.Ii. 
Diplomas, though containing much information for the amateur musi- 
cian and general reader. Indispensable to teachers in guiding their 
jiupils through a course of study dealing with a large number oi subjects 
like those set for the F.R.C.O. and A. R.C.O. 

ELEMENTARY MUSIC. A Book for Beginners. By Dr. 
Westbrook. With Questions and Vocal Exercises. 
Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. nef, paper. 
Is. net. 

Contents: 1. The Staff and its Clefs. 2. Notes and their Rests. 3. Bars 
and Time. 4. Accidentals. 6. Keys and Scales. 6. Intervals. 7. Musical 
Pitch. 8. Accent. 9. Secondary Signs. 10. Ornaments and Groups of 
Notes. 11. Voices and Scores. 12. Church Modes. 13. Italian and oDier 
Directions. 14. Foreign Note-Names. 15. Questions. 16. Vocal Exercises. 

“ His explanations are extremely clear. The questions at the end will le 
found very useful.” — Musical Times. 

EXERCISES ON GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. A 

Book for Beginners. By K. Paige. Fourth Edition. 
Part I, 9d. net. Part II, Is. net. Crown 8vo, paper (2 
parts complete in cloth, 2s. 6d. net). 

Contents or Part 1 : 1. Pitch, 2. Length of Sounds. 3. Time. 4. Time 
and Accent. 6. Intervals. 6. Scales. 7. Transposition. 8. Syncopation. 
9. Signs and Abbreviations. 10. Notation. 11. Miscellaneous Questions and 
Exercises. 

Contents or Part II : 1. Triads. 2. First Inversion of a Triad. 3. Second 
Inversion of a Triad. 4. Dissonances, a. Suspensions. 6. Sequences. 7. 
Cadenoes. 8. Dominant Sevenths, etc. 
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BACH. A DIGEST OF THE ANALYSES OF J. S. BACH’S 
FORTY-EIGHT CELEBRATED FUGUES FROM THE 
WELL-TEMPERED CLAVIER (Das Woliltemperirte 
Klavier). With ijumerous Musical Illustrations. The 
five parts in one thick royal 8vo voL, cloth 15s. 6d. net. 
The parts can be had separately. Compiled by Bkook 
Sampson, F.B.C.O. 

Section I, Subject, Answer, Theme. Is. 6d. net. 
Section II, Exposition, Counter-Exposition, Plan of 
Construction. 2s. net. 

Section III , Subject and Counter-Subject, etc. 2s. net. 
Section IV, Codetta and Episodes. 3s. net. 

Section Y, Stretti, Codi, etc. Summary of Interesting 
Facts. General Index. 28. net, 

THE FORTY-EIGHT FUGUES IN THE WELL-TEMPERED 
CLAVIER (Das Wohltemperirte Klavier). By J. S. 
Bach. Analysed by Brook Sampson, Mus.Bac. Oxon.^ 
F.B.C.O. 

Following obtainable. Is. net each. 

No. 4, in C sharp minor No. 29, in D major 

No. 9, in E major No. 34, in E minor 

No. 16, in G minor No. 36 in F minor 

No. 18, in G sharp minor No. 38, in F sharp minor 

No. 24, in B minor No. 40, in G minor 

No. 28, in C sharp minor 

OUTLINE ANALYSIS OF BACH’S FORTY-EIGHT FUGUES. 

By Brook Sampson. Is. 6d. net. 

HOW TO MEMORISE MUSIC. By 0. F. Kenyon. With 
numerous Mu.sical Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. net (paper. Is. 6d. 7iet). 

’* Mr. Kenyon proves himself an excellent guide; and indeed we know of 
no other work devoted to the subject with which he has dealt so thoroughly 
and so successfully. Herald. 

THE ART OF MODULATION. A Handbook showing at a 
Glance the Modulations from one Key to any Other in 
the Octave, consisting of 1,008 Modulations. For the 
Use of Organists and Musical Directors. Edited by 
Carli Zoeller. Third Edition. Roy. 8vo, cloth, Gs. 
netj paper, 4s. net. 

HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES. With Hints on Writ- 

ing for Strings and Pianoforte Accompaniments. By 
J. Henry Bridger, Mus.Bac. With Musical Examples 
throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

HOW TO WRITE MUSIC IN SHORTHAND. For Com- 

E osers, Students of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., can 
e Written very Rapidly and is more Legible than 
printed Music, with Specimens from Bach, Handel, 
Chopin, Wagner, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Mozart, etc. By 
Francis Taylor. 14 pages, post 8vo, sewed, 9d. 
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COUNTERPOINT; A Simple and Intelligible Treatise. Con- 
taining the most Important Rules of all Text Books, in 
Catechetical Form (forming an Answer to the Question 
What is Counterpoint?’^). Intended for Beginners. 
By A. Livingstone Hirst. Crown 8vo, sewed. Is. net. 

THE SONATA: Its Form and Meaning, as Exemplified in 
the Piano Sonatas by Mozart, A Descriptive Analysis, 
with Musical Examples. By F. H. Marks. Sq. 8vo 
well printed on fine oaper, cloth, 10s. 6d. net^ paper. 
8s. 6d. net • or in two volumes (Nos. 1 to 9 and 10 to 20), 
paper, eacli 4s. 6d. net. 

QUESTIONS ON MOZART’S SONATAS, both Educational 
and Suggestive. By F. Helena Marks. Aid and Com- 
panion to the Study of the Author’s work “The Son- 
ata : Its Form and Meaning as Exemplified in the 
Piano Sonatas by Mozart.” For Teachers and Stu- 
dents, Is. 6d. net. 

TRANSPOSITION AT SIGHT. For Students of the Orjgan 
and Pianoforte. By H. E. Nichol. Fourth Edition, 
with numerous Musical Exercises. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
26. 6d. netj paper. Is 6d. net. 

The practise of transposing upon the lines here laid down develops the 
** mental ear,” quickens tlie musical perception and gives case in sight 
reading ; as it is evident that, if the student can transi>OKe at sight, he 
will not have much difficulty in merely plaf/iny at sight. Free use it 
made of the tonic sol-fa as well as the old notation in many mutical 
examples. 

THE STUDENT ? BOOK OF CHORDS. With an Explana- 
tion of their Inversions and Resolutions. By Pascal 
Needham. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. ncf. 

The chords with their inversions and resolutions are briefly and clearly 
e.xplaijied. 

SCHUMANN’S RULES AND MAXIMS FOR YOUNG MUSI- 
CIANS. Sewed, 3d. 

THE STUDENT’S HELMHOLTZ. Musical Acoustics, or tha 
Phenomena of Sound as Connected with Music. By 
John Broadhouse. With more than 190 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net ; also in 
2 vols., paper covers, each vol. Ss. 6d. net. 

“ In hit Preface the author says : * The object of the present book it to 
give, in one volume, n good general view of the subject to those who can 
neither spare time to road, nor money to buy a number of large and ex- 
pensive works.* A perusal of the book justifies us in asserting that thii 
design is most satisfactorily carried out; and it is not too much to say 
that although the plan of the work excludes the possibility of minutely 
dissecting every subject treated upon, any careful reader may obtain so 
clear an insight into the principle of acoustics', as to enable him not only to 
pass an examination but to store up a large amount of general knowledge 
upon the^ phenomena of sound.** — Musical Times. 

MATERIAL OF MELODY AND EARLY STEPS IN MUSICAL 
ART. By Dr. J. H. Lewis, Principal of Ficforta Col- 
lege of Music, London. 4d. net. 
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VIOLIN TECHNICS, or How to Become a Violinist. (Sec 
A nnouncements,) 

TONAL SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS FOR VIOLIN. (See 
Artnouncemenfs.) 

SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS. Indispensable Studies for the 
Violin. Edited by Albert Groff. Is. 6d. net. 

ARPEGGIOS FOR THE VIOLIN. By Basil Althaus. Folio. 
3s. net, 

VIOLONCELLO EXERCISES, SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS. 

B^^ E. Gillet. Complete in one vol., 48. net or Part 
I, Exercises, Is. 6d. nef, Part 11, Scales, Is. 6d. net^ 
and Part III, Arpeggios, Is. 6d. net, 

VIOLINIST’S ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. Containing 
the Explanation of about 4,000 Words. Phrases, Signs, 
References, etc., Foreign, as well as English, used in 
the Study of the Violin, and also by String Players gener- 
ally, by F. B. Emery, M.A. New and enlarged edition, 
doubled in size. 246 pp., crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net , 
paper, 5s. 6d. net, or on India j^aper and bound 
in red pegamoid rounded corners, 6s. 6d. net, suitable 
for student or travel. 

OLD VIOLINS AND VIOLIN LORE, Famous Makers of Cre- 
mona and Brescia, and of England, France and Ger- 
many (with Biographical Dictionary), Famous Players, 
and Chapters on Varnish, Strings and Bows, with 13 
full-page plates. By H. R. Haweis. Thick crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 

BOW INSTRUMENTS, their Form and Construction. Prac- 
tical and Detailed Investigation and Experiments re- 
garding Vibration, Sound Results, and Construction. 
By J. W. Giltay. Issued into English by the Author in 
Co-operation with E. van der Straetkn. Numerous 
Diagrams. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net (pai^er, 7s. net). 

“ A valuable treatise .” — The Strad. 

YOUNG VIOLINIST’S SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. 
By Wilson Manhire, L.R.A.M., etc. 2s. net, 

70 PREPARATORY VIOLIN EXERCISES for Beginners in 
the First Position, carefully Graduated, Sui)plementarv 
to the First Instruction Book. By Wilson Manhire, 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., etc. 8s. net. 

ART OF VIOLONCELLO PLAYING. Complete Tutor in 
Three Books. By E. van der Straeten. Text in English 
and French. 4to. Book I, as. 6d. net; Book II 4s. 
net. 

WELL-KNOWN VIOLONCELLO SOLOS How to Play 
Them. Three Series. By E. van der Straeten, Is- 6d. 
each series, net. Also complete in cloth, with Portraits, 
6s. 6d. net. 

FACTS ABOUT FIDDLES. Violins Old and New. By J. 
Broadhousb. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, paper, 9d. net. 
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NOTABLE VIOLIN SOLOS: Ilow to Play Tliem. Three 
Series (consisting of 43 descriptive Articles in all). By 
E. VAN DEH Stkaeten. Is. <kl. net each series. Also 
complete in cloth, with Portiaits, hs. Cd. itet. 

VIOLIN MANUFACTURE IN ITALY and its German Origin. 
By Dit. K. ScHEDEK. Translated by W. E. Larson. 
Second Edition. Square 12ino, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

CHATS WITH VIOLINISTS. By Wallace Ritchie. With 

Exj)laiiatory Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 
Chapters: On the ln)portanc« of being Accurate on Various Details; On 
the Violin apd its Fittings; on Heading from Sight and Playing from 
Memory ; A Few Violin Secrets; Some valuable Technical Exercises; Hand 
Development for Violinists, including Eighteen Excellent Finger Gym- 
nastics , Sundry Useful Hints. 

I here lay before the piiblio that information and advice which I have 
hitherto been content to reserve for the sole use of my own private connec- 
tion of pupils During a considerable experience, both as a student and as 
a teacher of the violin, I have naturally pieced together quite a variety of 
small hints and items of information which, though modest enough indi- 
vidually, have been found on the whole to be of no inconsiderable value, 
not only with regard to iny own playing, but also — and which is of far 
more importance — in enabling me to impart a knowledge of the art to 
others. 

ADVICE TO VIOLIN STUDENTS. Containing Informa- 
tion of the Utmost Value to every Violinist. By 
Wallace Ritchie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net (paper, 
2s, 6d. 7 iet). 

Contents: Selecting and Adjusting — Choice of a Teacher — Course of 
Study — The Seveik Method — Practising — Style — Tone Production — Pronun- 
ciation of Terms, Names, etc. — Graded List of Studies, Pieces, etc. To- 
gether with Hints on Common Faults — Shifting — Heading Music-Stopping 
— Harinonics — Vibrato — Tempo — Intonation, Pitch, etc. 

THE VALUE OF OLD VIOLINS. By E. Polonaski. Being 
a List of the Principal Violin Makers, British, Italian, 
French and German. With Approximate Valuations of 
their Instruments and Occasional Notes on their Var- 
nish. Facsimiles of Labels and Violins. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. Gd. net. 

HOW TO REPAIR VIOLINS and other Musical Instruments. 
By Alfhed F. Common With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 7uf (paper, Is. 6d., net). 

INFORMATION FOR PLAYERS. Owners, Dealers and 
Makers of Bow instruments, also for String Manufac- 
turers. Taken from Personal Ex]>eriences, Studies and 
Observations. By William Hepworth. With Illus- 
trations of Stainer and Guarneriue Violins and Gauge 
of Millimetres and Centimetre.s, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s» net. 

Contents : Thr Pegi— Neck — Fitigor-bonrd— Bridge — Tail- Piece — Saddle- 
Violin Holder — Taii-pin — Bar — Sound-post — On the Stringing of Bow Instru- 
ments in General Use — Strings — Rosin — Cleaning of the Instrument and the 
Bridge— -Bow— Violin Case— Repairs— Prt'servation— Conclusion. 
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SKKTCHnS OF GREAT VIOLINISTS AND GREAT PIAN- 
ISTS. Biographical and Anecdotal, with Account of 
the V’^ioliii and Early VioHnitittt. Viotti, Spohr, Paga- 
nini, De lieriot, Ole Bull, Clcnicnti, Moschelefi, Schu- 
mann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, 
Idcvzt. By G. T. Ferris. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4js. 6d. net (Edition with portrait to each, 
6s. 6d. net). 

NOTICE OF ANTHONY STRADIVARI. The Celebrated 
Violin Maker known by the name of Stradivarius, pre- 
ceded by Historical and Critical Researches on the 
Origin and Transformations of Bow Instruments, and 
followed by a Tlieoretical Analysis of the Bow and Re- 
marks on Francis Tourte. B3 ^ F. J. Fetis. Translated 
by J. Bishop. Facsimile of a I.»etter of Stradivarius. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net 

TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVATION 
OF THE VIOLIN and all other Bow Instruments. To- 
gether with an Account of the most Celebrated Makers 
and of the Genuine Characteristics of their Instruments. 
By J. A. Otto, with Additions by J. Bishop. With 
Diagrams and Plates. Fourtli Edition, further En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

Contains instructions for the repair, preservation and brincringr out the 
tone of instruments; tracini? model for violin, mutes and fiddle holders; 
list of classical works for stringed instruments. This work is especially 
valuable for makers of violins. 

HOW TO PLAY THE FIDDLE. For Beginners on the 
Violin. By II. W. and G. Gresswrll. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. nef, or in 2 vols., paper, 2s. 
net (or separately. Is. net each). 

Joachim says: “Contains many useful hints about violin playing." 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF FIDDLERS. Including 
Perforracr.s on tlie Violoncello and Double Bass, Past 
and Present. Containing a Sketch of their Artistic 
Career, together with Notes of their Compositions. By 
A. Mason Clarke. 9 Portraits. PostSvo, cloth, 6s. net. 

“ We may licre take the opjMirtunity of recommending a useful book to 
all lovers of violins and violinists. Fiddlers. Ancient and Modern, is 
practically a little IJingraphioal Dictionary, well arranged with some excel- 
lent portraits .”— Whig 

ART OF HOLDING THE VIOLIN AND BOW AS EXEM- 
PLIFIED BY OLE BULL. His Pose and Method 
proved to be based on true Anatomical Principles. By 
A. B. Crosby, Professor of Anatomy, Portrait, 

Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net (paper, 
Is. 6d. net). 

Included in the above are some interesting recolleotions and anecdotet 
of Ole Bull. 
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THE VIOLIN AND OLD VIOLIN MAKERS. Being a His- 
torical and liiogi apliical Account ot the Violin. By 
A. M\son Claukk. With Kacsiiniles of Labels used by 
Old ALasteis and illustrations of a copy of a Gasparo da 
8alo. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net (paper, Is. 6d. net). 

THE VIOLIN, ITS HISTORY AND CONSTRUCTION. Il- 
lustrated and Described from all Sources. I'ogether with 
a liist of Tyrol^e and Italian Makers. With 29 Illustra- 
tions and Folding Examples of the First Music issued for 
the laite, Viol and Voice. From tlie German of Adei.e 
and NiEOEiaiEiTMANN. By J. Broadhouse. Fresh issue 
printed in larger size. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

net (paper, 3s. net). 

The learned and instructive treatise of Abclc, skilfully rendered by 
J. Broadhouse and supplemented by a version of NiederhcitmanH’s list of 
Italian and Tyrolese violin makers, a compilation invaluable to collectors 
and connoisseurs of rare fiddk's .... a work which forms a noteworthy 
addition to the small number of Engflieh books upon this interesting sub- 
ject. “—Srotsman. 

HOW TO MAKE A VIOLIN, Practically Treated. By J. 
Broadhouse. New and Revised Edition. With 47 Il- 
lustrations and h'olding Plates and many Diagrams, 
Figures, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, os. 6d. net (paper, 4s. 
net). 

Contents: Introduction — The Parts of the Violin— On the Selection of 
Wood — The Tools required — The IModcls — The Mould — The Side-pieces and 
Side Linings — The Back — Of the Belly — The Thickness of the Back and 
Belly — The Bass Bar — The Purfling — The Neck— The Finger-board — The 
Nut and String Guard— Varnishing and Polishing — Varnishes and Colour- 
ing Matter— The Varnish — A Mathematical Method of Constructing the 
Outline — The Remaining Accessories of the Violin. 

This new edition had the advantage of being revised throughout by 
a celebrated violin maker. 

A MUSICAL ZOO. Twenty-four Illustrations displaying the 
Ornamental Application of Animal Forms to Musical 
Instruments (Violins, Viol da Gambas, Guitars, 
Pochette, Serpent, etc.). Drawn from the Carved Ex- 
amples by Henry S.unt-Gkorce. Cloth, 5s. net (paper, 
3s. net). 

THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN and other Instruments 
Played on with the Buw fioin the Remotest .Times to the 
Present. Also an Ae«*ount of the Principal Makers. 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations and 
Cute. By W. Sandys, F.S.A., and S. A. Forster. 
Thick 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net (published at 14s. net). 

THE VIOLIN AND BOW. A Treatise (in Three Languages, 
English, French and German), with numerous Copies 
of Photographs taken from Life, supplemented by 
Various Examples and Original Studies by I. B. Poz- 
NANSKi. 4s. net. 
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ROYSTON S PROGRESSIVE VIOLIN TUTOR (with Illus- 
trations giving Correct Position for Hand, Wrist and 
Fingers). Folio, 3s. net. 

TECHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING By Karl Courvoisiek. 
With Illustrations. Tenth P]dition. ClolJi, 3s. net 
(paper, Is. 6d. net). 

“ It is in\ opi)iion th)U tl.is bodk will offer material aid to all Violin 
pla5'er8.” — Jo\c» i m. 

“ As far us words, aided l>y diay^rams, can make clear so practical a 
subject as the playing of a musical ipstrumont, this little book leaves 
nothing to be desired. The author, who was a pupil of Joachim, has 
treated the subject in a most thorough manner, and we can highly recom- 
mend his little book ." — Educational Timen. 

AN IMPORTANT LESSON TO PERFORMERS ON THE 
VIOLIN. By the Celebrated TABTIXI. Portrait. 
Being the Translation by Dr. Bitrney, issued origin- 
ally in 1779, together with the original Italian. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. net (paper, Is. 6d net). 



VOCAL. 

VOCAL TRAINING AND PREPARATION FOR SONG IN- 

TERPRETATION. With a Section showing how to 
Determine Accurately by Pitch and Curve Graphs the 
.s])ecial Suitability of Songs selected for particular 
Vocal Requirements. Music llliisti atioiis and Descrip- 
tive Diagrams. By I'uank Philip. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE AMATEUR VOCALIST. A Guide to Singing. With 
rsefiil Hints on Voice Production, Song Preparation, 
etc. By Waltkr L. Twinning, Post 8vo, 

limj) cloth, Is. Gd. net. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHOD OF SINGING CLASS TEACH- 
ING. With a Gourse of Outline Lessons as Examples 
for the l^se of Teachers. By Granville Humphreys, 
Professor of the Art of Teaching, Voice Production, 
etc., at the T.S.-P.Ch ; late Lecturer in CUass Singing 
at tlie Training School for Music Teachers. Numerous 
Music Illustrations. C'rxnvn 8vo, paper, 4s. net, cloth, 
Gs. 9d. net. 

Toachors will fiml thib very strikinff book of jrroftt value. The pub- 
lislo'rs havo no hositniion in btronn-ly recoin nK'nding it. 

VOCAL SUCCESS, or Thinking and Feeling in Speech and 
Song, including a Ghapter on Ideal Breathing for 
Health. By the Rev. Ghas. Gib (author of “The Art 
of Vocal Expression’’ and “Vocal Science and Art”)., 
With Ji unique series of X-ray plates especially taken 
for this work. Crown 8vc>, cloth, 5s. net, or paper 
covers, 3s. 6d. net. 

The known facts of science in connection with both the structure and 
functions of the vocal organs are stated ; and havo been supplemented 
by impressions formed in the course of long cxpcriciu'e and experiment 
in the training of voices, 

THE VOICE AND SINGING. Practically Explained, Con- 
densed but Comprehensive Treatise, designed princi- 
pally for Students and Amateurs, by an Experienced 
Singer and Teacher (C. W, Palmer). Cloth, 3s. net 
paper, Is. 6d. net). 

I have studied the subject as an enthusiast both theoretically and prac- 
tically, both as stuibnt and teacher, for over thirty years. — extract from 
the Preface. 

THE CENTRAL POINT IN BEAUTIFUL VOICE PRODUC- 
TION. By H. Travers Adams, M.A. Cloth, 2s. net\ 
paper, Is. net. 

VOCAL SCIENCE AND ART. Hints on Production of 
Musical Tone. By Rev. Chas. Gib. The Boy’s Voice, 
Muscular Relaxation, Art of Deep Breathing, Elocu- 
tion for Ordination Candidates. With Numerous Illus- 
trations, and Jntroduetion, Notes and Diagrams, by 
J. F. Halls Dally, J/..4., etc. Dedicated to the 

Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 7 xet. 
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VOOAL. 


RUDIMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC. With 42 Preparatory 
Exercises, Rounds and Songs in the Treble Clef. By 
T. Mbb Pattison. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, paper, 
3d. net. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO PERFECT 
VOICE PRODUCTION. By H. Tbavbrs Adams, B.A. 
8vo, paper, 28. 6d. net. 

Intended for students. Treats of Vibration, Breaks and Registers, The 
Speaking Voice, Attack, Practical Application, Breathing, Exercise in 
Inspiration, Expiration, and so on. 

SIMPLICITY AND NATURALNESS IN VOICE PRODUC- 
TION. A Plea and an Argument. By Edwin Waue- 
HAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE FLORID SONG. Or Sentiments 
on the Ancient and Modern Singers. By P. F. Tobi. 
Translated by Mr. Galliard. AVith folding Musical Ex- 
amples. 184 pages. A Reprint of this Celebrated Book, 
first published in 1743. Crown 8vo, boards, with vel- 
lum-hke back. 6s. 6d. net. 

Recommended to all students of the Italian method of singing by the 
late Charles Lunn. 

** It stands for all that is sound and final in the philosophy of singing 
and shows that the sesthetics and morals of the art ore changeless. Re* 
presents the best thought and practice of the old Italian singers and 
singing masters.”— The Etude. 

*' The aged teacher embodies his cwn experience and that of his con- 
temporaries at a time vehen Ihe art was probably more thoroughly 
taught than it has ever been since.” — Grove's Diettonnry oj Mustc and 
Musicians. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON SIGHT SINGING. Combining 
the StafiE and Tonic Sol-fa Notations. With Music 
Examples throughout. By J. W. Rossington, L.H.A.M. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net (paper, Is. 6d. net). 

For many singers there is only one method of becoming good sight- 
readers, vi*,, combining the tonic eol-fa with the staff notation. It is 
hoped that a perusal of these elementary lessons will show the principles 
on which this combination is effected and simplify the somewhat difficult 
task of eight-reading. 

THE ART OF VOCAL EXPRESSION. A Popular Handbook 
for Speakers, Singers, Teachers and Elocutionists. By 
the Rev. Chas. Gib. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net (paper. 
Is. 6d. net). 

THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. A Series 
of Popular Papers. By Whitfield Ward, A.M., Af.D. 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net (paper, Is. 6a. net). 

Contents -. Anatomical Structure of the Throat ; What we See with the 
La^ngoscope; How we Sing; How we Breathe; How to take Care of the 
Voice ; Hints to Voice Builders ; Eow the Voice is Dostroved ; Common 
Throat Affections of Singers, together with their Treatment, eto. 
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HOW TO ATTAIN THE SINGING VOICE, or Singing Shorn 
of its Mj^steries. A Popular Handbook for those desir- 
ous of winning Success as Singers. By A. Richards 
Broad. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (paper, 2s. net). 

This is the Book which fitted Eva Turner to achieve her wonderful 
successes in the operatic world (in Italy, Germany, Portugral, etc.). It 
should help you to achieve great things too. 

An immensely interesting book that has every right to be classed 
among those that are genuinely useful, and it should be prised by all 
vocalists from the highest to the lowest.’'— T/mj Musical Ob^ervrr. 

TWELVE LESSONS ON BREATHING AND BREATH CON- 
TROL. For Singers, Speakers and Teachers. By 

Geo. E. Thorp. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, Is. 6d. net, 
TWENTY LESSONS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
VOICE. For Singers, Speakers and Teachers. By 
Geo, E. Thorp. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. Is. 6d. net. 

Mr. Thorp’s two books have from time to time been recommended by 
various eminent vooil specialists as giving practical aid and advice for the 
training, care and development of Ihe %oice. They are free from any 
biaf€d “ system ” or “ dtaeotery," 

TREATISE ON THE TRAINING OF BOYS’ VOICES. With 
Examples and Exercises and Chapters on Choir-Or- 
ganization. Compiled for the Use of Choirmasters. By 
George T. Fleming. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. net ; paper, Is. 6d. net. 

GRADUATED COURSE OF EXERCISES FOR BOY CHOR- 
ISTERS. With Pianoforte Accompaniment. For Use 
in Conjunction with Above. By G. T. Fleming. 4to, 
album paper, Is. 6d. net. 

Ditto, Boy’s Voice Part only, 9d. net. 

60 MUSICAL HINTS TO CLERGYMEN. Management of 
Breathy Classification of Male Voices, Management of 
the Voice, The Service. With Twenty specially written 
Exercises. By Gbo. F. Grover. Cr. 8vo, paper, Is. net, 
HOW TO MANAGE A CHORAL SOCIETY. By N. Kilburn, 
Mus.Bac. Third EJdition, Revised. Cr. 8vo, paper, 9d. 

A CHAT WITH CHORAL SINGERS. By H. W. Sparrow, 
A.B.C.O. 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net. 

Contents ; Reading Music — Tone Production — Breathing — Phrasing — Ex- 
pression — Ennnoiation — Blend of Voices — Tone, Attack, Release— Care of 
the Voice — Suggestions. 

HOW TO SING AN ENGLISH BALLAD. By E. Philp. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, paper, 9d. net. 

** It wonld be difficult to find a casket of brighter gems than those 
which lie within the cover of this little work.” — Illustrated London News. 

VOCAL EXERCISES FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. By 
Dr. Westbrook. Post 8vo, paper, 2d. net. 

NATIOJJAL NURSERY RHYMES. Arranged as a School 
Chorus for Boys and Girls, By N. B. Woodd Smith. 
With Pianoforte Accompaniment. 8vo, Is. net. 

CHOIR ATTENDANCE REGISTER. See Miscellaneous. 
CHOIR LISTS FOR SUNDAY SERVICES. See Miscellaneous. 




WAGNER. 


WAGNER’S TEACHINGS BY ANALOGY. His Views on 

Absolute Music and of the Relations of Articulate and 
Tonal Speech j with Special Reference to “ Opera and 
Drama. A Series of Papers for the Student. By 
Edwin Evans, Senior, F.R,C.O. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net (paper, 2s. net). 

The above forms an introduction to Wa^-ner’s Prose Writing's. 

OPERA AND DRAMA. By Richard Wagner. Translated 
by Edwin Evans, Senior, V.li.C.O. VoL 1. : Fart 
1. Opera and the Esence of Music. Part II. The 
Stage-Play and Dramatical Poetic Art in the Abstract. 
Vol. II. : Part 111. Poetry and Music in the Drama 
of the Future. The Three Parts in 2 vols. Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net (or separately, Vol. I, 
7s. 6d. net, II, (>s. 6d. net). 

The value of the study of Wag-ner’s prose writing as an education to 
the musical student cannot be over-estimated, and amongst these prose 
writings “ Opera and Drama ” ma3' be considered bis principal critical 
and theoretical production. Without a study of its contents no true and 
lasting understanding of opera can be arrived at. Wagner’s somewhat 
heavy and Teutonic style in the original has been admirably Englished 
by Edwin Evans, and \Vagncr stiidonts will feel they owe him a full debt 
of gratitude for so clear and e.xpository a translntion which has now been 
placed within their reach ! This pleasure is added to by the setting of 
the text which has been arranged in numbered paragraphs, each with a 
sub-heading denoting the subject dealt with. A copious index makes 
possible an easy and quick reference to any of these paragraphs, and the 
whole thus gains in attractiveness and loses the heavy and discouraging 
appearance of the original. 

Wagner writing to his friend Uhlig said : 

‘ Here you have my testament. I may as well die now — anything fur- 
ther that I could do seems to me a useless piece of luxury.** 

FiBNtST Nkwman in “A Study of Wagner,” writes; “Although there 
appears here and there in his prose-work something of the vast synthetic 
power of his musical inmgination — such a work as ‘ Opera and Drama,* 
for instance, finally compelling our admiration for its tenacity of pur- 
pose and the breadth of vision that sweeps so far before and after.” 

BEETHOVEN. By Richard Wagner. With a Supplement 
from the Philosophical Works of Schopenhauer. Trans- 
lated by Edward Dannreuther. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

“ This work contains his contributions towards the metaphysics of 
music, if, indeed, such can be said to exist. Apart, however, from meta- 
physics, the work is an exposition of Wagner’s thoughts on the signifi- 
cance of Beethoven’s music.” — Grove's Diettonary. 

WAGNER^S PROSE WORKS. Translated by Wm. Ashton 
Ellis. Thick 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net each vol. Vol. I. 
The Art-Work of the Future, etc. ; Vol. II, Opera ana 
Drama; Vol. Ill, The Theatre; Vol. IV, Art and 
Politics. 

LIFE OF RICHARD WAGNER. Being an Authorise'd Eng* 
lish Version by Wm. Ashton Ellis of C. F. Glasenapp^s 
‘^Das lioben Richard Wagner’s.’^ 6 vols., 8vo, art 
linen, 15s. net per vol. 
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JUDAISM IN MUSIC. Being the Original Essay together 
with the Ijater Supplement. By Richaud Wagneh. 
rranslated irom the German (Oas Judentluan in dei 
Mneik) and Kurnishcd with Explanatory Notes and In- 
troduction. By E. Evans, Nn/-. Cr. Bv^o, cloth, 4s. net, 

*’ It at last becomi's pobi^ible t-alnil^ to seek to draw Irom this essay 
those valuable lessons relating to art-culturc which are therein contained, 
not in that aspect of the main subject by wliioh Wagner was most ex- 
cited or his adversaries most off<*iuled, but in those subsidiary references 
and explanations by means of whioli he then thought merely to support 
his cose but to wlneh time bns given a greater value than to the case 
itself. The noise and disturbance created by tlie publication of tlie above 
work drew public attention for the first time to Wagner’s prose writings 
and created a demand wlneh lias continued ever since.” 

This ‘ human doeiiment ’ sliows Wagner in a peculiarly personal light, 
and as such it will be re.n<l with interest by those who believe that the 
composer of the ‘ Ring ’ never wrote anything which is not worth reading.” 
—The Seoteman. 

THREE IMPRESSIONS OF BAYREUTH. The 1908 and 
Previous W-agner Festivals. By Rose Koenig. With 
Two Facsimile Programtnes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Od. 
net (paper, Is. Cd. net), 

“ Entertaining and agreeable reading, as recording the impressions of a 
musical and susceptible hearer.” — VorkHhire Post. 

DIARY OF A PILGRIM IN THE NETHERLANDS. The Holy 
Grail in Bruges and Other Impressions of Travel. 
Bruges, Courtrai, Tournai, Aiusterdam, the Hague, Ant- 
werp. By Rose Koenig. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gel. net 
(paper covers, Is. 6d. net), 

HOW TO UNDERSTAND WAGNER S “ RING OF THE 
NIBELUNG.’’ Being the Story and a Descriptive Ana- 
Iv.sis of the “ Rheingold,’’ the “Valkyr,’^ “ Siegfried 
and the “ Dusk of the Gods.’^ With Musical Examples 
of the Leading Motives of each Drama. By (Gustave 
Kobbe. Together with a Sketch of Wagner's Life. By 
N. Kilburn, Miis.lidv, Cantab, Seventh Edition, with 
xVdditions, a Portrait and Facsimile. Post 8vo cloth, 
4s. 6d. net, » i 

To be appreciated in the smallest way, Wagner must be studied in 
•dvance. 

“ Description and analysis go hand in hand with the narration of the 
story. Blusical examples are given as aids to the identification of the 
(ending motives and an index makes it easy for any reader to turn up 
any pnrticulnr motive instantly.” — Yorkshire Observer. 

Such a compact handbook is almost indispensable to a real under- 
standing of the mythology and the musical motives which have been 
blended into so superb a creation by Wngner."— Halifax Guardian. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS OF RICHARD WAGNER. By 

AUQPST Lesimtle. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. net (paper 
coVers, Is. net). 

WAGNER. A Sketch of his Life and Works. By N. Kilbubn, 
Mus.Bac, Cantab. Paper, 9d. net. 
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ON CONDUCTING. By Richard Wagner. Translated by 
Edward Dannreuther. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, os. Od. net. 

One of the finest of his minor publications, and to the professional 
musician, perliaps the most instructive, giving his views as to the true 
way of rendering classical music, with numerous directions how to do it. 
and how not to do it, together with many examples in musical type from 
the instrumental works of licethoven, Weber, Motart, etc.*’ — Grove's Dic- 
tionary. 

WAGNER. “ Ring of the Nibelungen.’^ Being the Story 
concisely told of “ Das Rheingold/’ “ Die Walkiire/’ 
Siegfried and ** Gotterdammerung.’’ By N. Kil- 
m;uN, Mus.lUic. Cnntab. Crown 8vo, paper, Is. net, 

WAGNER’S PARSIFAL.” And the Bayreuth Fest-Spiel- 
haiis. By N. Kilui^un, Mvs.Bac. Confab. Crown 8vo, 
paper, 9d. net. 

WAGNER SKETCHES, 1849 A Vindication. By William 
Ashton Eli is. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net (paper. Is. net). 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

OWIMISM, EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO HAPPINESS, 

How to Have and to Hold the most Elusive Thing in 
the World. By J. Alfreid Johnstone. Cloth, 3s. net ; 
paper covers, Is. 6d. net. 

starting with the Buddhist wish, “ May all Beings be Happy,” the 
author culls from Seers, Sages and Poets, ancient and modern, the best 
thoughts on his great theme, and enriches them all with the warmth and 
glow of his own radiant personality. 

THE BYRD ORGAN BOOK, for Piano or Organ. A Collec- 
tion of 21 Pieces (Pavans, Galliards, etc.), by William 
Byrd, 1543-1623, ^ited from the Virginal MSS., and 
now first published in Modern Notation. By M. H. 
(jrLYN, in two books, 3s. net eacli, or coiniilete, 5s. net. 
** A charming collection.” — We^t Sunsex Gazette. 

THE BIRTH OF ARTHUR (Uthcr and Igraine). Choral 
Drama. The Libretto by R. 11. Buckley and Rutlanb 
Boughton. This work was performed at Glastonbury, 
August, 1925, to the Music of Ruti.and Boughton. 
Is. 6d. net. 

JOHN GAY’S ‘ BEGGAR’S OPERA.” Piano Selection ar- 
ranged by H. R. Hoon from the original Music by Du. 
Pepi'sch. Performed at Drury T.ane and Covent Gar- 
den. Folio, 6d. net. 

DUto^ arranged for Violin and Piano. By H. R. Hood. 2b. 
net. 


BLEST BE THAT AGE. Vocal Trio for Tenor, Baritone and 
Bass, Words from Masonic Ritual. Music with Piano 
Ac<*(>nipanimeiit. By H. Bond. f\)!io, 2s. net, 

MASONIC MUSICAL SERVICE BOOK FOR THE THREE 
DEGREES OF CRAFT FREEMASONRY. The Whole 
Compiled and Edited by T. J. Linekar (of St. Trillo, 
25G0). Royal Hvo, blue chitli, 5s. net (or paper covers, 
3s. net). 

The Freemaenn nays: It containi all that is necessary for the degrees 

in the way of Psalms. Hymns, Kyri^s. etc.” 

TRIO FOR PF., VN. AND ’CELLO. Beethoven’s Cele- 
brat<»d Minuet in G, No. 2, Score and Part. Folio, 2«. 
net. Also arranged for Vn. and Pf., 2s. net, and Pf. 
Solo, Is. 6d. net. 

EASY TRIOS. Arranged from Classical Composers. By S. O. 
Goldsmith, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello. Score 
and Parts. Two books, each 3s. net. 

Book 1 : 1. Minuet (Beethoven) ; 2. Moment Musical (Schubert) ; 3 

Largo (Tartini); 4. Chiarina (Schumann); 5. Minuet (Pugnaiii). Book 
II; 6. Bourrde (Martini); 7. Chanson Triste (Tchaikovsky); 8. Sehersino 
(Schumai^) ; 9. Song without Words, No. 3 (Mendelssohn). 

THE CREATION. By Haydn. Performing Edition. Edited 
by G. A. Macfarren. Paper, 3s. nety boards, 4s. net. 

The edition as conducted by §ir Henry Wood in 1928, etc. 
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M I SC ELL A ^ EOUS . 

RATIONAL ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE PSALMS. By F. 

Gilbekt Webb. Wyat 8\’o, 9d. net, 

MODEST IDYLLS FOR MUSICAL SETTING. By Ernest 
Alfikri. Crown 8vo, sewed. Is. 6d. net 

SONGS FROM THE RAVEL. (Words for Musical Setting.) 
A Book of Prose-Lyrics from Life and Nature. Bv 
Ernest Aistin. Op. 30. Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. Od. 
net, 

PARTHENIA. 21 Comijositions by Three Famous Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Century Masters, William Byrd, Dr. 
John Bull and Orlando Gibbons, being Parthenia, or 
the First Musick ever printed for the Virginals. Ar- 
ranged for the Piano and freed from the errors of Dr. 
RimbaulFs edition by accurate (xmiparison with the 
original text hy Margaret H. Glyn (author of “ lOliza- 
bethan Virginal IVliisiv* and Composers ’0- Folio, 
boards, 12s. tkl. net; cloth back, 15s. net. 

This edition h«s Ikh'ii (iitirolv i o i“ii‘^ra\cd. The work contains eight 
co.npoBitionis by liyrd, bcven Bull, and six by (linboiis. 

CHOIR ATTENDANCE REGISTER. 

Ruled for a ( hoir of 61) or less, lor One Year, beginning 
at any date, 3s. net. 

Ruled for a ( lioir of 20 or less, for One Year, beginning 
at any date, 2s. net. 

CHOIR LISTS FOR SUNDAY SERVICES. 

No. 1. Morn and Even. Printed in Red, 2s. 3d. net 
per 100. 

No. 2. Morn., Aft. and Even. Printed in Red, 2s. 6d. 
net per 100. 

No. 3. Morn, and Even. Printed in Red and Black, 
3«. 3d. net per 100. 

No. 4. Morn, and Even. Printed in Red, 2s. 3d. net 
per 100. 

SIX SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR UNACCOMPANIED CHORUS, 

with Piano Accomp. (for Practiced. By Rutiand 
Boughton. In one vol. Roy. Gvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The .songs are also issued 8ei);»ratrly, 

TWO SETS OF UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL VARIATIONS 
UPON ENGLISH FOLK SONGS, hy Rutland Bough- 
TO.N' (with Piano Accoujp. for practice only). Is. 8d. 

(a) The Barkshire Tragedy. 

(b) King Arthur had Three Sons. 

A Second Series by Rutiand Boughton. Is. 8d. 

(a) AVilliain and Margaiet. 

(b) Widdecombe Fair. 

King Arthur, separately from the First Set, 9d. 



REEVES’S TUTORS. 

THE POPULAR PIANO TUTOR, folio, 26. net. (For de- 

scription see Pianoforte Section of Catalo^^ue.) 

DEPPE FINGER EXERCISES. By Amy Fay. (See Piano- 
forte Section of this Catalogue.) 

REEVES’ VAMPING TUTOR. By Francis Taylor. (See 
Pianoforte Section of this Catalogue.) 

GRADUATED SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. By 
Henry Saint-Gkouck. (See Pianoforte Section of this 
Catalogue.) 

ROYSTON S PROGRESSIVE VIOLIN TUTOR (with Illus- 
trations giving Correct Position for Hand, Wrist and 
Fingers). Folio, 3s. net 

VIOLONCELLO EXERCISES. SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS. 
By K. Gillet. CoTn])lete in one vol., 4s. net; or Part 
[, Exercises, Is. Ga. net. Part 11, Sxales, Is. 6<i. nef, 
and Part 111, Arpeggios, Is. Gd. 

ART OF VIOLONCELLO PLAYING, Complete Tutor. By 
F. VAN DEK Straetb.n. Toxt in h'reneh and Englisli 
Part J, 3s Gd. rief. Part 11, 4s. net, 

TUTOR FOR THE AMERICAN ORGAN AND HARMONIUM. 

By W. F. Tayior. 4to, 2s. nei . 

YOUNG VIOLINIST’S SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL, 

with Direetions. By Wilson Manhire. Text and 
Music. Folio, net. 

70 PREPARATORY VIOLIN EXERCISES for Beginners in 
the hdrst Position. Carefully Graduated. Supplemen- 
tary to the First Instruction Book. By Wilson Man- 
hire. 2s. net. 

HENRY FARMER’S VIOLIN TUTOR. I'olio. 

SINCLAIR’S VIOLIN TUTOR. With Ample Instructions and 
a Variety of Popular Melodies, and Plate designating 
the Notes on the Fingerboard Roy. 8vo, Is. net. 

AND BOW. A Treatise (in Three Languages. 
English, French and German), with numerous Photo- 
graphic Tllnstrations, supplemented by various Exam- 
ples and Original Studies, by I. B. Poznanski. 4s. net. 

SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS. Indispensable Studies for the 
Violin. Edited by Albert Graff. Is. 6d. net. 
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ARPEGGIOS FOR THE VIOLIN. By Basii. Althaus. Folio, 
3s. net, 

MANDOLINE TUTOR. By H. Journet. A Simple and 
Easy Method to Attain Proficiency Rapidly without a 
Master. Folio, 2s. Cd. net. 

Also DIAGRAM OF THE MANDOLINE FINGER-BOARD, 
Showing the Position of every Tone and Semitone. By 
H. Journet. Two-page music size, Is. net, 

MORLEY^S MODERN MANDOLINE TUTOR. Edited by 
Alban Booth. Contains Rudiments of Music, Exer- 
cises, Scales and Studies, Favourite Melodies, with 
Piano Accompaniments and Complete Instructions. 
Is. net, 

ORGAN SCHOOL by C. Rink. (See Organ section of this 
Catalogue.) 

GUITAR TUTOR. By H. Journet. A Simple and Easy 
Metliod to Attain Proficiency Rapidly without a Mas- 
ter. Folio, 2s. 6d. net. 

Also GUITAR SCALE. By H. Journet. Two-page size, Is. 
net. 


BEEVES’ CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL LITER- 
ATURE. Ancient and Modern, Second-Hand and New ; 
containing the Contents of Libraries recently pur- 
chased, often with a large quantity of Curious, Scarce 
and Useful Music, such as Full Scores, Organ Music, 
Duets, Trios, Quartets, Quintets^ etc. ; Tutors, Histori 
cal, Theoretical and Biographical Works in various 
languages ; including rare and out-of-print works. This 
Catalogue sent post free on request. 


t»iiiNTFD Bi T«* Niw TKwrLB Pbess. Nobburt Cbesceitt, 
Lo/vdok, S.W.16, Obkat Britain. 










